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Hook a giant Devilfish, fight 
gamy Swordfish, Tuna, Bull- 
fish, Sailfish. Also excellent 
hunting on the West Coast of 


MEXICO 


We've prepared a leaflet about hunt- 
ing and fishing along our West Coast 
of Mexico Route. It’s free. Address 
O. P. Bartlett, Dept. BS-9, 310 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 











“LAS KA 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


Pear specee sheep—goat and caribou. Now book- 
« fall haunts. Season from Aug. 20th to Nov. Ist. 
individually Planned Parties.Tenth successful year. 


Wire or write for details 


ALASKA GUIDES 


BOX L_ ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
CABLE Address: AGTA 











STOLLE’S HUNTING CAMPS | 


Ashland, Maine 


Opening new back camp in a section not hunted in 15 
years. Plenty of bear and deer. Shots at deer guaranteed. 
Best deer, bear and grouse country in northern Maine 
since 1895. Competent local guides furnished on request. 
Rates very moderate. Drive car direct to home camp or 
ome by train. Make reservations early as space is limited. 


J. W. Stolle, owner and guide. 


MITT 


HUNT and FISH 


In Idaho’s primitive area. Most extensive 
game refuge in America. Fully equipped 
pack strings, experienced guides. tom 
teed results. 1935 season opens October Ist. 
For full information write or wire 

Cc. W. GILLESPIE 
Stanley Idaho 








When you write our Where-to- 
Ge Service for help in planning 
your trips. please be specific. It 
helps us to answer properly. 
Write us on your business letter- 
head, and tell us when you plan 
to go. the type of accommodations 
you want, and how you are going 
to travel. 





MOOSE SPECKLED-TROUT BEAR 


Best speckled trout fishing in Northern Quebec! Two hun- 
dred square miles of leased territory along Croche River 
in the famed Lake St. John district. Comfortable cabins. 
Competent guides. Plenty moose, black bear, partridge. 
Get your trophy this year! Canoe trips to Lake Mis- 
tassini 
Ouananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John 
The gamest fish that swims! 
Write or Wire 

4. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., .oaeate 
ortocioetoe’ Ponto’ Noaoetostoatoetostoetoe’ oetontont Soaoatostooton’ 


HU NT and FISH in CANADA 


At the most popular Laurentian Mountain 
Resort. Excellent deer hunting right at your 
door. Bass, speckled trout, gray trout, north- 
ern pike in thirty nearby lakes. 

American plan $16.00 per week and up. 
Write for folder. 

ROUND LAKE INN 
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The Tonto's Call 


This Month’s $5 Prize Letter Answering 
the Question : “If You Had a Month’s 
Vacation, Where Would You Go?” 


that reach out across the span of years 

and call to me. I’ve known some lonely 
trails and many a skyline has beckoned 
me. I’ve known the desert with its weird 
and changing moods and I’ve ridden the 
high plateaus. I’ve known lonely moun- 
tain stream and hidden lake and I’ve 
had the west wind, night after night, 
sing to me. I’ve heard the wail of a 
timber wolf and the mourn of a coyote’s 
call. 

I've seen the White Mountain country 
of Arizona. I’ve been through the Apache 
Reservation. I’ve seen the white sands 
of New Mexico, the Border country to 
the south and the New Mexican Rockies. 
I've seen the cold, blue peaks of Col- 
orado and my horse and I have forded 
across a dozen western rivers. I’ve seen 
the Black Range and the Sans Simon 
Valley and, from the crests of the San 
Francisco Peaks at Flagstaff, I’ve seen 
the Painted Desert of the Navaho. I 
crossed that desert to the canyons and 
I heard the thunder of the mighty Col- 
orado. And I’ve heard the lonely mourn 
of the desert wind sweeping through 
the canyons. 

Many places call to me. I'd give every- 
thing to go back to them. One voice is 
more insistent. Clear and strong it 
comes on the night wind. And, if time 
were mine and money no object, I'd 
answer the Tonto’s call. 

High up on the rim of the Tonto 
basin, beneath the pines, I’d build my 
camp. Each morning at sunrise I'd 
stand on the rim and watch the east 
turn golden. In the pale, soft rays of 
the climbing sun, I’d watch the shadows 
steal furtively out of the canyons. I'd 
see the crags flash fire and the basin 
slowly unveil its beauty in the smoky 
haze of distance. Through the day I'd 
drop down into its depths and wander 
among its canyons, but each evening at 
sunset I’d be up on the rim. I’d watch 
the golden streamers and the lancelike 
rapiers of fire flare high across that 
mountain world. I'd watch the crests 
of the Four Peak Range, far to the south, 
run crimson, and I’d see the lonely and 
mysterious Mazatzals turn dark as the 
coming night. And each evening, when 
the vast silence seemed born of the sun- 
set, and the wilderness paused in rever- 
ence to pay homage to the God who had 
fashioned it, I too, would be awed and 
silent. Then, when that stillness passed, 
I’d listen for the first soft murmur of 
the west wind, rustling through the tips 
of the pines. 

I'd watch the stars come out and I'd 
see the spruce outlined against the sky. 
If there was a moon I’d see the mystic 
play of the moonlight across that vast 
and mysterious basin. 

The gleam of my camp fire would 
cast spectral (Continued on page 3) 


| HAVE many memories of lonely places 





Join This Exclusive Hunting Club 
Where Wild Game is Plentiful 


HUNT in the Wilds of 
OLD MEXICO 


Vast numbers of deer, antelope, bear, 
lion, wild hogs, wild cats, and fowl—as 
well as good fishing in the heart of the 
most primitive parts of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains in Mexico. 

The Sierra Madre Club A.C. has a 
lodge and cottages with all conven- 
iences for its members, as well as guides 
and equipment. Join this exclusive club 
now... and enjoy the finest hunting, 
fishing, and real vacation you ever had 
in all your life! 


Write for full details 


SIERRA MADRE CLUB A. C. 
507 Calle Aldama 
CHIHUAHUA 

















In Arizona, New Mexico 
and Old Mexico 
With Experienced Guides 
“Mountain lion and bear 
™ hunting with the nation- 
ally known Big Game 
Hounds of The Lee Brothers, the 
largest pack of well-trained Big Game 
Hounds in the Southwest. These hounds will 
trail and tree, or bring to bay for you, the above 
mentioned game. Lion hunting the year ’round. 
Bear in season. You may hunt turkey, deer and 
other game in season, on the same trip. We also 
take parties into Old Mexico for 
jaguar, lion, and bear hunting. 
Write for complete information. 


The Lee Brothers 


PARADISE RiIZONA 











Lion e Beare — e Deere Wild Surkey 





HUNT IN OLD MEXICO 


A paradise filled with game: Bear, lion, 

jaguar, deer, antelope, turkey, wolf, coy- 

ote, fox, geese, duck, quail, Trout and 
bass fishing. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for full informa- 
tion and illustrated folder. 


JARVIS & JARVIS 
Outfitters and Guides 
Hotel Paso de! Norte EI Paso, Texas 





“Hunt With Lunt & Johnson 


in Old Mexico 


Over 20 years experience as hunters and guides 

in the big game fields of Chihuahua and Sonora. 

Bear, lion, deer, turkey, trout and wide variety 

of other game—lar e and small. Beautiful scen- 

ery. Ancient ruins. For detailed information write 
Cc. Lunt, Colonia Pacheco, Chih., Mex. 


Mimi tte 


Buy Land in the 


Beautiful Kiamichi Country 
of Eastern Oklahoma 


lear Water streams. Fishing and hunting. Fruit land 
and timber. Small tracts of land in 20, 40, and 160 acres. 
Price $5 to $15 per acre. All oil rights. Large companies 
yuying leases; wells starting to drill in vicinity. Good 
chance to sell lease for enough to purchase land and still 
wn land and royalty. Write 


G. E. Crowley, Talihina, Okla. 
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Did this Egyptian of 3,300 years 
ago invent the londing net? A 
history of nets appears on page 34 
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(Continued from page 1) 
shadows. In the flames, strange pictures 
would be woven. Memories of other 
lonely places would stir me with a vague 
restlessness. On the wind, out of the 
North, a call would come. Just as it did 
long years ago, it would seek me. Per- 
haps I'd be a wee bit lonely for the 
companion of other trails who had first 
showed me this Tonto country. 

Utter content would be mine. With 
the rest of the world forgotten I would 
know peace. Maybe I'd hunt a bit, if 
the season was on. Surely I’d pack in 
the same guns I carried long ago. 

I'd be content to while the hours and 
days away but jealous of each passing 
moment. And when the time came for 
me to saddle up and ride away, I'd leave 
things just as I had found them. I'd go, 
if go I had to, but with many a back- 
ward look and pause beside the trail. 
And with each mile I put behind me, 
clear and strong on the wind, would 
come the Tonto’s poignant call.—Z. EZ. 
Wilson, Jr., Pa. 


WHAT WAS THE FINEST 
VACATION YOU EVER HAD? 


$5 for the best letter 


When some one tells you about the 
wonderful time he had on a hunting or 
fishing trip, his experience is usually 
the best guide in the world in planning 
yours. So as a help to those who are 
going out this Fall, we are inviting you 
who have had successful trips to tell 
us about them. 

Five dollars will be paid for the best 
500-word letter we publish each month. 
We are not, however, interested so 
much in literary ability as we are in 
the information contained in your let- 
ter, so give as many details as possible. 
It is the benefit of your experience that 
we want to give to our other readers 
and the more you tell us, the more we 
can pass on to them. It is particularly 
important to state where you went, the 
name and address of the place at which 
you stayed, the name and address of 
your guide (if you had one), what game 
or fish you took, what equipment you 
carried, how much the trip cost, etc. 

Address your letter to R. A. Ogle, Out- 
poor Lire, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Near Milwaukee 


G. O. S., Ind.:—As you probably know 
there are a number of lakes in south- 





| western Kenosha county, southeastern 


Walworth county, both of Wisconsin, 
and in northwestern Lake county, IIli- 
nois, forming a part of the Fox River 
drainage system. Practically all these 
lakes have pike and quite a few have 
bass. There are lakes of all sizes from 
small ones such as Hooker and Paddock 
near Salem, Wisconsin, up to Lake Ge- 
neva, known for its monster pike. Nearly 
all these lakes have cottages around 
them but you will have to get names of 
owners from near-by postmasters, etc. 

Like most sections close to populous 
centers these lakes are fished and fished 
often, but the fish are usually willing to 
accommodate the angler who really 
knows how to fish and can adapt him- 
self to the conditions. The average an- 
gler spends a couple of hours just after 
daylight or just about dusk, heaves his 
lure sporadically, has no strikes, and 
declares the lake is fished out, whereas, 
the real situation is that the fish have 
learned to expect such a performance 
and remain in deep water until things 








are quiet. They feed lustily during the 
night hours when all is quiet except 
for the splash of their rushes. I think 
you can have some great fun in those 
lakes if you will take time to study 
them. Get a boat during the day and 
lazily row about locating the reeds in 
sandy or not too mucky bottom, where 
the water is from 18 in. to 4 ft. deep, 
the bars, submerged rocks if any, then 
with a good weedless lure cast back in- 
to the reeds from 5 to 10 ft. and re- 
trieve slowly when the lure is started 
back. Occasionally you will get hung 
up and have to row in to release the 
lure, but there is a knack about night 
casting you will soon learn. Inquire in 
the neighborhood for the little lakes 
that lie off the road, perhaps not even 
marked. They often are worth while, 
not being fished; the ehief difficulty be- 
ing to get a boat.—C. W. Fink. 


Lake Smith, Virginia 

M. S. B., D. C.:—The best place in Vir- 
ginia to fish for bass in a freshwater 
lake is Lake Smith, which supplies the 
water for Norfolk’s water-works system. 
You could stop in Norfolk, if you wish 
and then either go down via auto or 
suburban trolley line as it is only a few 
miles from the center of Norfolk. There 
are bass as large as 6 or 7 Ib. 
and perch are plentiful also. 

Should you wish to go down a little 
farther into North Carolina, you will 
find Lake Mattamuskeet, which is also 
a wonderful place for bass fishing. 
These are small-mouth bass. Should you 
decide to go to this lake, which is fresh- 
water, you could get in via good hard 
surfaced road through Washington, N. 
C., Belhaven, Swan Quarter, and New 
Holland.—_James E. Lambeth. 


Muskies in Northern Michigan 


D. E. T., Mich.:—Otsego County has 100 
lakes, two thirds of which are stocked 
with great northern pike, locally called 
muskies. Bass, crappies, trout, blue-gills, 
sunfish, etc., also are to be found in 
these lakes. These pike can also be 
caught in several adjoining counties, 
but the only place near here where the 
real muskellunge can be caught is in 
Burt and Mullet Lakes in Cheboygan 
county. Large spoon-bait or live min- 
nows are the best bait. With spoon- 
bait the fisherman trolls from behind 
a boat, and with minnows, they still-fish. 
Wall-eyed pike can be found mainly in 
Mullet and Burt Lakes and in Hough- 
ton Lake in Roscommon county. Live 
minnows are considered the best bait. 
Otsego county has a State Park and 
a County Park, both on Otsego Lake. 
This is the largest lake in the county, 
and is 5 miles long, lying just south of 
Gaylord. Two main trunk-lines inter- 
sect at Gaylord, making a large section 
of good fishing territory readily accessi- 
ble. If you do not care to camp out, 
there are many places in town where 
rooms can be secured, and several of 
them have over-night cabins to rent, so 
you can be sure of satisfactory accom- 
modations.—G. F. De La Mater. 


The Ozarks 


D. M. R., Cal.:—The southern watershed 
of the Ozarks, extending from this city 
through a portion of northern Arkansas, 
dipping into Oklahoma slightly, is a 
vast region, varied in hills, tablelands 
and valleys, with innumerable rivers and 
smaller streams, penetrated from all 
directions by modern highways. Much 
of the country is as yet inaccessible, ex- 
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What a buy! What a bargain! Buck Skein 
prices were never lower. No, not even in 
1932 when all prices touched bottom. Last 
year these jackets were purchased by thou- 
sands, yes, hundreds of thousands at higher 
prices. Think of it—a seven dollar Buck 
Skein for five dollars and fifty cents! 


100% WATERPROOF 


You could play a fire-hose on my Buck Skein and 
though the force of water would knock you over, 
not a drop could seep through. Even the seams are 
sealed up tight against the tiniest leak. DuPont de- 
veloped a process, exclusively for me, making 
Buck Skein 100% waterproof—and extra warm. 
Whether Buck Skein is worn by Admiral Byrd in 
the fierce gales of the Antarctic, or whether you 
wear Buck Skein to hunt in, fish in, or for general 
use, your Buck Skein will keep you warm. 






























Buck Skein is as soft and velvety as a downy suede. 
Its light weight and superb tailoring allow plenty 
of body freedom, And it wears— it wears like saddle 
leather, Washes beautifully—no fading. 


For warm comfort note the soft fleece lining and the 
adjustable wrist straps. There is a hidden slit inside 
the slashed pockets. This allows a wee bit of fresh 
air to circulate and carry off excess perspiration. 
“Golden” Talon Slide Fastener—heaviest made. 
My new shade, “Honey Brown”, is a deep tobacco 
brown that doesn’t show dirt easily. It’s a honey. 
Also comes in “Arctic Blue” (Navy). Fadeproof. 
GO TO YOUR DEALER and see these amazing 
values. If your dealer cannot supply you, then mail 
the coupon, enclose your check or money order, and 
I'll send you your Buck Skeins quick—and prepay 
carrying charges. You will be crazy about 

Buck Skeins; if not I'll refund your money. 


Buch’ Sléss, O% 


% LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc. Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D9, New York City 


See that I get my Jacket as checked below: 
Jacket pictured above with Slide $5.50 [J 
Colors: “Honey Brown” (] or “Arctic Blue” [F] 
SU OIE SNe .cnaccepynsnenscicieniuenticnbietmmeinaa 
Here’s my check [] or money order [J 
(Your money refunded if not satisfied) 
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A JONAS 
MASTER MOUNT * 





/Re-Created! 


.. Natural as the Living Animal 


YOU RECOGNIZE a trophy mounted by JONAS 
because it looks like a /iv/ng thing. It hasa /iv- 
ing EXPRESSION that reminds you of the animal 
as you saw him in his natural haunts. 

That's why JONAS mounts are famous. That's 
phy noted big-game hunters and museums 
from all parts od the globe send their RAREST 
and most VALUABLE trophies to JONAS. 


Costs “°. "cri. LESS 


The trophies of your big hunt DESERVE 
the chilled conmenens that only JONAS Master 
Craftsmen can give. These Artists, with their 
tite-long experience and their minute knowl- 
edge of animal anatomy, RE-CREATE nature for 
you~ preserve the memory of your big trip ata 
cost no _ -often /ess-than ordinary work. 


RITE Today for 

FIELD "GUIDE & CATALOG 
Write on your business letterhead—or send 10¢ 
stamps or coin—for beautiful Art Catalog show- 
ing famous JONAS mounts, rugs. robes, novel- 
ties Valuable illustrated FIELD GUIDE 
shows how to skin animals for mounting, take 
measurements everything you need to know 
from the moment you pull the trigger. Write 
Today! 

1024 
Broadway 

Denver 


L Colorado 














* HUNTING _ } 
EH North of KENORA, Ontario ; 


4 


« Moose, Deer, Bear, Small Game 
Season opens on September 15. Closes 
November 25, 1935. Make reservations 
now for your hunting trip. Write or wire 
for details. 


JOSEPH E. COOK 


P. O. Box 21 Kenora, Ont., Can. 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Lodge and furnished cabins near highway. 

Excellent fishing and hunting—muskie, 

bass, lake trout, wall-eyed pike and north- 

ern pike; moose, deer, bear and ducks. 
Folder and map on request 


H. CANAVAN 
Emo, Ontario, Canada 
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CANADA'S WILDS —NORTHERN ONTARIO 
Wabi- Kon Camp 

LAKE TIMAGAMI 

Ontario, Canada 

A real North Woods Bungalow C amp. Sypeaes Forest 
Reserve. Wonderful Fishing Trout, Bass *ickerel 


Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams Bes t of Guides 
and equipment Excellent Table and Service. Write 
T. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Canada. 
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‘Largest musky of 1933 caught at 


Dalseg’s Camp 


May and June lake trout fishing is at its best. July Ist 
and on for muskies, bass, wall-eye and northern pike. 
Camp easily reached from Ft. Frances on the Ft. Frances 
highway. Guests without reservations please call at Emo 
Garage. For full information write to 


‘MN. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 








ENJOY YOUR TRIP? 
Write Outdoor Life 


and tell us about it 








cept by indiffierent country roads. That 
portion is rough, mainly rocky, with 
large areas in either scant or heavy tim- 
ber, and sparsely settled. The eastern 
slope, tapering off into the Black and 
St. Francis river basins, is similar, 
though not so broken. The northern 
slope, taking in Lake of the Ozarks, has 
many of the characteristics of the other 
slopes, but with greater variation as to 
severity of winters. 

Summing up your letter, I take it that 
you would prefer the southern slope, 
that region lying in Missouri, between the 
segregated lands in National Forest in 
northern Arkansas and the Sunken 
Forest area of the White river, begin- 
ning at Powersite Dam, impounding the 
waters that form Lake Taneycomo. 

No other region, in my judgement, 
offers more in fishing and hunting or 
land investment—C. A. Cummins. 


Michigan vs. Ontario 


D. S., Pa.:—Taking Ontario. There are 
so many lakes and streams that it would 
be impossible for one person to even 
have a smattering of knowledge of all 
of them. About the best example for a 
starter is the Sparrow Lake district of 
the Severn River, 100 miles north of 
Toronto. Bass, pike, muskies and wall- 
eyes abound there. There is more water 
than one man could fish in many life- 
times. For instance, you can take a 
50-ft. boat of 9-ft. beam and leave Lake 
Ontario, pass through canals and lakes 
into the Severn and come out in Lake 
Huron in Georgian Bay; and that takes 
a lot of water. 

In the Sparrow Lake area are resorts 
of all kinds and prices; from places 


where the fisherman merely washes his 
hands and face before eating to other 
you step 


places where into a dinner 





coat. Guides are not necessary in the 
Sparrow Lake region, if you have a 
smattering of knowledge of where the 
fish hang out and fish those peculiar 
areas. Tourists camps abound. Trout, 
however, are not plentiful in this area. 

The real trout streams in Canada are 
farther north in the national parks. 


| Guides are required in many instances 


there and there is an additional fishing 
license fee. Plenty of people fish it. If 
I were making my first trip to Canada 
I would choose the Sparrow Lake area, 
forget the trout and ask lots of ques- 
tions and make plans for another trip. 

Now for Michigan. There is a pecu- 
liar condition there as some of the good 
fishing counties near the tip of the low- 
er peninsula are less fished than those 
on the upper and far wilder. Take AI- 
cona County for instance. There are 
plenty of bear and deer there and 
mighty good fishing at Hubbard Lake 
and excellent trout fishing on some of 
the streams. Some of these streams 
may not be fished but several times a 
year, if you want to take the trouble to 
get to them. 

If you decide on Michigan, I would 
suggest Hubbard and its feeder trout 
streams and the Black River which 
flows into Lake Huron. No guides are 
needed and I could put you in touch 
with natives who would show you the 
ropes. Resorts, camps and so on at 
Hubbard, but not so plentiful although 


there are many, many times more than 
when I first started up there 11 years 
ago. It is beginning to look as if you 
will have to push north of the Arctic 
Circle to get away from crowds, al- 
though there still are some isolated 
spots available in easy driving distance. 

If you push back in, by canoe or on 


foot, to the more isolated areas, you 
should of course have a guide. 
I take it that this will be your first 


trip north. Do not get the impression 
that you will get a strike a cast. Dis- 
illusionment will come rather as a bit- 
ter pill if you do. Even virgin waters 
have their barren days. I have fished 
a favorite lake for a week and have had 
a hard time to provide fish for the table; 
yet later in the same waters I have 
taken a string of fish in a short time 
that will probably cause me to blush on 
judgment day.—Homer Bow. 


Canoeing Down the St. Croix 


M. P. A., Ind.:—A very pleasant trip 
and one filled with thrills! The river 
starts from a little lake in Wisconsin by 
the name of Upper St. Croix Lake, but 
I would advise starting at Marksvill, 
Danbury, or Swiss. You would go by 
boat southwest, coming near the towns 
of Rush City, Forest City and Harris, 
Minn. At these points there are places 
noted for small-mouth bass, pike, wall- 
eyes, and pickerel. You can take the 
boat out at St. Croix Falls. I believe 
that would make a trip of about 14 
days, that is, if you fish and take in the 
sights. 

My advice is to go light, and you need 
no motor on your canoe. You will find 
portages and rifles and dams. The 
main thing is to take your time and en- 


joy the country.—Dr. John F. Martin. 
Minnesota Vacation 
I. S., Nebr.:—If you want a location 


where you can simply enjoy the climate 
and the lakes regardless of the fishing, 
you might go to Alexandria, Detroit 
Lakes or Park Rapids. They have good 
fishing at all these points, but not as 
good as you will find in the more re- 
mote sections. There are good hotels 
both in the towns and on the lakes near 
the towns. If you are travelling with 
a car, I should suggest that you go in- 
to the Ten Thousand Lakes district, en- 
tering the same at Alexandria and con- 
tinue north until you find such a loca- 
tion as you want.—Sam P. Ridings. 


Near lron River 


J. J. M., Iil.:—Trout are the only fish I 
have ever caught at or near Iron River, 
although I have heard there is some 
good pike and bass fishing in Pike Lake 
about 10 miles south of Iron River. 

I am acquainted with lakes 60 miles 
south and west of Iron River. Long, 
Bear, Red Cedar, and Cumberland lakes 
are unexcelled for pike, bass and pan 
fish. All these are within a radius of 
20 miles of the town of Rice Lake, Wis- 
consin. Another good spot is at Web- 
ster, Wisconsin. Yellow, Devils, Sand, 
and the Web Chain are the best lakes 
in this territory, and the famous St. 
Croix river is about 10 miles west of 
Webster.—Joe F. Masik. 


Northeastern Penna. 


J. B. M., Pa.:—The Susquehanna River 
from the New York state line south to 
Tunkhannock is said to be the best bass 
fishing in Pennsylvania; many very nice 
fish are caught. I would advise you to 
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fish not too far above Towanda—about 
10 or 12 miles above would be all right. 
There are not many pickerel in the river. 
You will find these in ponds and small 
lakes. There is a lake named Mountain 
Lake about 10miles west of Towanda 
on improved road most of the way, 
where you can rent boats and stay over- 
night with good fishing for pickerel, 
bass, etc. These fish are wary but can 
be caught by one who knows how. 
—Joseph Elsbree. 


Nova Scotia 


W. A. M., N. Y.:—For three decades Ches- 
ter Bay and St. Margaret’s Bay have 
been the very center of the tuna-fishing 
industry. For more than 20 years giant 
tuna have been caught with rod, reel and 
bait. The very best of properly equipped 
boats, and the most experienced guides 
are to be engaged at Chester. 

At Chester and on Tancook Island in 
Chester Bay, are to be found also some 
of the most experienced swordfishing 
captains on the coast. The method used 
to hook the big sworders with rod, reel 
and bait is the most up-to-date in the 
world. The Chester boats cruise the 
coast from George’s Bank to Cape Bre- 
ton. They go where the swordfish hap- 
pen to be at the time a sportsman wishes 
to catch them. But be sure you bring 
your heaviest tackle. We shipped twenty 
fish last season which weighed over 1,000 
lb. each. Bring your family along. There 
are delightful hotels and boarding 
houses at almost any price. 

There are also canoe and tenting trips 
for salmon and trout fishing and for 
moose hunting, etc., in the fall—Phil H. 
Moore. 


Burt Lake, Michigan 


H. 8S. O., Mich.:—The state park at Burt 
Lake or Indian River is an ideal place 
to spend a vacation and the fishing 
grounds are excellent. I do not find that 
the middle of.August is the best fishing 
period, but it is more than likely you'll 
be satisfied with your trip. As you prob- 
ably know, Burt Lake is connected by 
navigable waters with Mullet Lake, 
Crooked Lake, and Pickerel Lake as 
well as Crooked River, Indian River 
and the Pickerel Lake Channel. 

For trout fishing, if you camp in the 
park, you are near the Sturgeon River 
which is one of the north’s fastest flow- 
ing and largest rivers. Plenty of rain- 
bows and brook trout are there and at 
the present time I would use flies or 
small hooks with live grasshoppers for 





bait. The larger rainbow trout are taken 
with a heavy hook gobbed with a score 
of worms which is allowed to roll along 
the bottom of the stream to entice the fish. 
The Maple River also affords fine trout 
fishing and, while there are not so many 
rainbows there, one is more apt to get a 
better catch of brook trout. The Maple 
is best fly fishing from Pellston on down 
the stream. Above the town of Pellston 
the stream is quite brushy and keeps 
one busy untangling leaders and flies.— 
D. H. Barnes. 
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PORTSMEN of St. Joseph County, 
Mich., faced a serious conservation 
problem. Membership of the St. 
Joseph County Fish and Game As- 

sociation, which had been organized with 
high hopes in 1929, had dwindled from 
its original total of 800 to almost noth- 
ing. Interest in saving game had sunk 
to a deplorably low level. Even the re- 
maining members were not too careful 
sometimes in observing game laws. 

Then about a year ago the whole pic- 
ture changed. The association was re- 
organized on an entirely new basis. 
Instead of permitting the members, 
when work was to be done, to pass the 
buck to the officers, the members them- 
selves were required to do the work. 
Nothing approaching the success of the 
new organization has been seen in Mich- 
igan. Just recently P. J. Hoffmaster, 
State Director of Conservation, declared 
the new body was one of the most active 
and progressive in the Middle West. 

While it is operating on a new basis, 
the St. Joseph County association has 
employed no secret formulas. If there is 
any secret in its ability to put more fish 
in the streams and to place more game 
in the woods, that secret is hard work. 
Any sportsmen’s or conservation associ- 
ation, composed of sincere and able- 
bodied members can readily follow the 
program of the Michigan body and du- 
plicate its success. 

When Manuel Sultan took the job of 
secretary in the new association he 
summed up the program in three words: 
“Share the Work.” Sultan and his aids 
have seen to it that this original plan is 
carried out. The association now has 
4,000 members and is still growing. 

Each member has been given a definite 
job to do, and does it eagerly. When it 
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Members of the association prove their interest in conservation by cleaning and enlarging a rearing pond 


was time last sprjng to clean the rearing 
ponds owned by the association, it was 
decided to clear ground for a new club 
house at the same time. Answering a 
call, hundreds of members on a Sunday 
morning arrived at the grounds with 
shovels, picks, and axes. Merchants, 
bankers, farmers, lawyers, and judges, 
all were there. The job was not finished 
until dark, but each member, although 
tired, had a smile on his face. Each took 





satisfaction in knowing that his personal 
effort was responsible for a part of the 
work accomplished by his association. 
This share-the-work plan is carried on 
continuously, day in and day out. Each 
new member has, as his first duty, to 


secure another new member. About 80 


of the 4,000 members were selected for 
their wide knowledge of pheasant rear- 
ing. Every day, in their turn, three of the 
80 visit farmers in the county, coaching 





One of the many bird-breeding and feeding pens operated by members of the association. 
This one is on the farm of Dr. L. P. Hartman, an ardent conservationist, who is shown 
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the farmers in the proper methods of 
pheasant rearing and distributing chick 
feed to be used in feeding the game 
birds. 

About 40 members have land on which 
they devote space to breeding, feeding, 
and raising game fowls. Of these, 11 
have gone so far as to lease other land 
in various parts of the county for the 
same purpose. Dr. P. L. Hartman, a 
physician, for instance, has four breed- 
ing and feeding pens on his farm. He 
cares for each personally and has in- 
stalled traps for the destruction of pred- 
ators. Pheasant eggs are distributed by 
the association to 27 farmers who raise 
the birds until they are ready to be re- 
leased in the county. Besides the eggs 
supplied by the State department, the as- 
sociation makes purchases on the open 
market. 

The membership fee is only 50 cents 
annually, and of this sum 33 cents are 
used for mailing notices and literature 
to the members. The 17 cents a member 
that are left are augmented in various 
ways. Last spring, two circuses were 
invited into the county under associa- 
tion auspices. Every member worked to 
boost the ticket sale. Its 20 percent 
share of the gross receipts gave the 
organization money for buying eggs and 
caring for the 15 acres of ground that 
are devoted to modern rearing ponds. 
Funds obtained in this way are to be 
used in building a new club house and 
for a game farm soon to be purchased. 
During 1934, more than 400,000 bluegills, 
and trout yearlings and fingerlings were 
planted in county lakes and streams. 

In addition to its restocking work, the 
association has taken a leading part in 
the county in enforcing game laws.— 
Kenneth Murray. 


Big Grass Marsh Restored 


UMBERLESS geese and ducks are 
N once more making their home in 

the Big Grass Marsh at Gladstone, 
Manitoba, as a result of a movement by 
the Gladstone Board of Trade to restore 
the area to its original condition. 

“Prior to 1910 the marsh was a real 
sportsman’s paradise,” reports E. B. 
Pitpaldo, president of the Manitoba 
Game and Fish Association. “The mid- 
dle of the marsh was covered by bodies 
of water and the marginal lands were 
overgrown with long thatch grass. It 
was a waterfowl-breeding ground where 
it was unsafe to walk during the nesting 
eason. Its larger lakes were famous 
for fishing. 

“In 1910, speculators from the south 
induced the Provincial Government to 
spend about $1,000,000 to drain the area. 

“Instead of becoming a fertile grain 
region, the drained land became a great 
field of dried peat, which caught fire 
and has been smouldering ever since. 
Instead of game, the greatest crop has 
been weeds. The adjoining lands became 
worthless for crops and most of the 
property eventually reverted to the 
municipalities for tax arrears. The 
Gladstone Board of Trade headed a 
movement to restore Big Grass Marsh. 

“Dikes and dams are being erected 
and results are already evident. In ad- 
dition, adjacent lands will be able once 
more to draw necessary moisture from 
3ig Grass Marsh.” 


Model Law For New 
Hampshire 
NOTHER state, New Hampshire, 
was recently added to the list of 
those that have adopted the model 


administrative law recommended by the 
International association of Game, Fish 
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and Conservation Commissioners. The 
new law establishes a Fish and Game 
Commission of five, with staggered 
terms, and authorizes the commission to 
select a director for an indefinite term. 
The director will have complete charge 
of all activities and of employees. 

Members of the commission may be 
removed only for “inefficiency, neglect of 
duty or misconduct in office’ after the 
governor has filed a copy of the charges 
and given the accused an opportunity to 
be publicly heard. 


Deer Err On Food 


HEN it comes to food, white- 
Waites deer have their preferences 

just the same as human beings 
and very often they show just as poor 
judgment in choosing it. 

Dr. Gardiner Bump and his assistants 
of the New York Conservation Depart- 
ment recently conducted a series of ex- 
periments to learn the food preferences 
and requirements of the deer of that 
state. The results of their investigation 
have recently been published. 

Balsam, which was heretofore con- 
sidered a staple food because it was 
readily eaten by deer, was found to be 
worthless. Deer actually starved to 
death on it. Hemlock, another favorite 
browse, had only a little nutritive value. 
Deer refused to eat marsh hay. 

White cedar, yellow birch, and soft 
maple browse, on the other hand, proved 
entirely satisfactory for maintaining the 
weight and vigor of deer. Alfalfa hay 
and grain were also found suitable when 
natural deer food is scarce. The weight 
of such food, however, makes carrying 
it to deer a problem, especially in back 
country. In New York’s large mature- 
lumber state park, where no lumbering 
for any purpose is permitted, the only 
emergency ration which proved satis- 
factory was “deer cake,” compounded 
by Dr. Bump and his assistants. This 
consists of 45 parts (by weight) of cane 
molasses and 55 parts of coarsely ground 
soy beans. 

The time to prepare and store such 
emergency rations where they will be 
needed is now—and not next December. 


More Funds For 


Conservation 
ause of game 


UCH benefit to the cz 
MA eenservation results from. the 
Norbeck-Kleberg bill signed by 
President Roosevelt on June 15, adding 
$6,000,000 more to the sum already ap- 
propriated for wild-life conservation. 

This bill covers a multitude of activi- 
ties. It simplifies the Duck Stamp Act 
of 1934 to remove the red tape from its 
operation and enable every one to buy 
duck stamps. It amends the Lacey Act 
of 1900, which prohibits interstate traffic 
in illegal game, by extending its pro- 
visions to shipments from foreign coun- 
tries. It amends the Norbeck-Anderson 
Refuge Act of 1929 to simplify its pro- 
cedure and to provide that 25 percent of 
the income from lands used for federal 
wild-life areas shall go to counties to 
offset losses in taxes on these lands. It 
permits the President to allocate such 
sums from the _ $4,860,000,000 public- 
works program as he deems best for 
wild-life areas, and sets aside $6,000,000 
from the original relief and public-works 
appropriation for waterfowl and other 
wild-life areas. 

Instead of $8,500,000 being available 
for the purchase of wild-life lands, as 
was the case last year, the prospects are 
excellent that nearly twice that sum will 
be available this fiscal year. 
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AND SOON IT WILL BE DUCKS 


@ With flocks winging southward, veterans, like 


those above, will start for the marshes. Though 





season and limits may be curtailed, the Bureau of 
Biological Survey says the season won't be closed 
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N SOUTHWESTERN United 

States and northern Mexico, 

the tradition of the armed 

and mounted man is still 

strong. In spite of automo- 

biles and the spreading network of good 

roads, which take hunters into the game 

country in which they can hunt on foot, 

a large percentage of the deer killed 
are taken by men on horseback. 

Horseback hunting violates all tradi- 
tions of conventional deer stalking. The 
mounted man is neither silent nor in- 
conspicuous, and I have heard many 
Easterners, used only to hunting white- 
tails in their own thick country, pro- 
test bitterly against going out on horses. 

“You can’t expect to find deer like 
this,” they say. ‘“You’ll make too much 
noise and the game can see you a mile 
away!” 

Yet, in the proper kind of country, 
hunting on horseback is highly success- 
ful. Mounted hunters kill hundreds 
of bucks annually in the states of 
Arizona and New Mexico alone. 

The method has its advantages. 
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Hunting 
trom Horseback 


Galloping through the canyons of 
New Mexico and Arizona to get a 
shot at fleeting deer, the author 
of this stirring article finds a 
sport that is unmatched for its 
and difficult shots 


fast action 


For one thing, a mounted man can cov- 
er about three times as much territory 
as a man on foot, and he can get far- 
ther away from roads into the back 
country where game is more plenti- 
ful. It is possible, too, for the horse- 
man to keep after a bunch of deer or 
to run down a crippled buck. His field 
of view is wider, as his eyes are higher 


By JACK O'CONNOR 





from the ground and he can see over 
brush that would hedge him in if he 
were not mounted. Not the least of the 
advantages is the fact that the mount- 
ed man always has a horse on which to 
pack in his game. 

The use of a horse produces some of 
the best sport I have ever seen on a 
deer hunt. Because a horse cannot go 
so quietly as a man on foot, shots are 
nearly always long and at running deer. 
There is no such thing as sneaking up 
on a dozing buck and potting him at 
50 yards, as I have often done when 
stalking. I know of no action so hot 
and thrilling as that which results 
when a couple of horsemen sight a 
bunch of bucks, tearing across some 
deep canyon 200 or 300 yards away. 
The hunters, if they are experienced, 
leap from their horses, jerk their rifles 
from their scabbards, throw off the 
safeties, and sit down to shoot—all in 

one motion. That sounds compli- 
cated, and even impossible, yet, 
with practice, it can be done. If 
no bucks go down under the bar- 
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rage, the thing to do is to mount again and ride at break- 
neck speed, hoping to get another crack at the bucks as 
they come up out of another canyon. Does that sound like 
sport? Right. It is! 

Fortunately, a great part of the Southwest lends itself 
admirably to horseback hunting. Most of the forests are 
fairly open, and nearly all the country is cut by draws and 
canyons. The big, wise bucks usually bed down either on 
the tops of ridges or at the brushy draw or canyon heads. 
As a result, the horseman has the best luck riding along 
these favored spots. If the canyon contains deer, he is 
usually, though not always, able to manage a shot. If he 
has a companion, so much the better. Then each can take 
one side of a ridge. This way, one hunter or the other will 
see the buck, no matter which way he goes. 

It is, on the other hand, foolish to hunt with a horse in 
many types of country. In rough and rugged mountains, 
it is better to hunt on foot, as it is in thick country. There 
is no point in riding in any country where visibility is lim- 
ited and the game can get out of sight in a couple of jumps, 
since the horseman cannot shoot immediately, but must 
waste a few seconds getting off his mount. In the level, 
cedar country of northern Arizona and in the big flat des- 
erts of southern Arizona and northern Sonora, for instance, 
there are plenty of deer, but they are not for horsemen. In 
the cedar country you can seldom see more than 100 yards, 
and, in the deserts, the tangle of cholla, mesquite, ironwood, 
and saguaro usually limits your range of vision to 50. But, 
if you pick your country, “cow-boying” bucks is a sport 
second to none. 

An experienee my wife had a couple of years ago illus- 
trates the futility of trying to hunt thick country with a 
horse. We were after mule deer in northern Arizona, and 
had been hunting the ridges unsuccessfully, when we de- 
cided to cut across a deep, cedar-filled valley to some rough 
country on the other side. I was following about 100 yards 
behind when my wife saw an enormous buck, sound asleep 























The author and a mule deer, killed in northern Arizona, 
properly lashed to his mount for packing in. At right he is 
shown with a big Mexican ram, ready to start back to camp 
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under a tree. If she had been afoot she could have got him 
without giving him a chance to move. In this instance, the 
buck was gone before she could dismount. 

On another occasion, a friend and I hunted desert mule 
deer and white-tails on foot in a thick stretch of desert 
some 250 miles south of the border. The first day we saw 
17 deer and got two nice mule deer and a white-tail. A 
few days later we tried it on horseback. Although sign was 
plentiful and we heard several deer run, we didn’t get a 
shot! It just went to prove that ‘“cow-boying” must be 
confined to suitable country. 


N OPEN country the noise a hunter makes on a horse is 

not so serious as it might seem. For one thing, open 
country is nearly always cow country. The deer are more 
or less used to seeing mounted men at all seasons of the 
year. In the second place, the noise apparently makes the 
bucks nervous and keeps them on the move, and, as the 
hunter can see great distances, he has the advantage of 
looking at moving, rather than stationary, objects. When 
deer are bedded down in the daytime, they seem reluctant 
to move and do not get up as quickly as sometimes be- 
lieved. Many times they will postpone leaving their beds 
until a noisy cavalcade is within 100 yards, in spite of the 
fact that they may have heard it for 20 minutes. The little 
Arizona white-tails lie especially close and often won’t 
move at all until the hunters are past. 

The typical buck, however, comes booming out of his 
bed, bent on putting a good, solid ridge between himself and 
the fireworks. Stopping him is no easy trick. 

Western novels and motion pictures are fond of portray- 
ing their heroes shooting off the horse, but no seasoned 
hunter would think of doing such a thing unless he was on 
top of the game. Even then he’d be more likely to shoot 
with a pistol, if he had one, than with a rifle. A breathing, 
moving, trembling horse makes about as bad a platform to 
shoot from as you can imagine. Then, too, unless he is 
especially trained, a horse doesn’t like to have a rider 
shoot from his back. Even an old campaigner, who 
can munch grass while the hunter empties his maga- 
zine at a fleeing buck across a canyon, will pitch and 
snort and raise hell in general if you try to shoot 
while mounted. It just isn’t done. In all the years 
I’ve ridden after deer, I’ve shot at only one buck from 
the saddle. And I missed that one, in spite of the 
fact that it was only 40 yards away and moving at a 
mere trot. 

Because they nearly always shoot from a hillside, 
horseback hunters can usually sit down without di- 
minishing their range of visibility. In sitting down, 
they make up in accuracy the split second they lose 
by not shooting offhand. The game is usually in sight 
for several seconds, but it is nearly always running, 
and from 150 to 300 yards away. Needless to say, 
making a hit, takes careful and deliberate, though 
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speedy shooting. 

When I can, I usually take time 
to use the hasty sling adjustment 
on my Springfield. I’m sure it has 
paid dividends. The speed with 
which a practiced hunter can get 
off his horse, sit down, and go in- 
to action is astonishing. I have 
trained myself to get off, jerk out 
my rifle, and blaze away before a 
buck can run more than a few 
yards. 

Last fall in Mexico, Harvey Fer- 
gusson, the novelist, and I were 
hunting white-tails on horses when 
two big bucks got up at the head 
of a canyon 200 yards away and 
started running up the steep slope. 
Before they had gone the 35 yards 
which would have taken them over 
the ridge to safety, we jumped off, 
sat down, and fired five shots, three 
of which connected. We each got 
one buck. If we had fired offhand, 
I doubt if we would have got one, 
for a fleeing Arizona white-tail at 
200 yards is far from an easy thing 
to hit. 


HE proper method of carrying a 

rifle on a horse has been the sub- 
ject of endless controversy. Some 
hunters prefer to strap the scab- 
bard to the right side and then to 
reach over the horse’s neck to pull 
the gun out. Some like to carry 
the scabbard so the butt of the gun 
points to the rear. Some like to 
have the rifle almost horizontal. 
The most successful method, for 
me at least, is to carry the rifle in 
the scabbard under the left leg, 


with the butt pointing forward at an angle of about 45 
degrees. The “draw” is slightly slower than from the 
horizontal position, but the danger of the rifle’s dropping 
out as you ride down a steep hill is done away with and 
the scabbard is not so likely to fill up with twigs and 
leaves as you ride through brush. But, whatever your 
method, get so used to it that dragging out the gun and 
going into action becomes purely instinctive actions. 
Nearly all the scabbards bought over the counter are 
far too short for successful use with any weapon other 
than the very short Winchester and Marlin carbines. 
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The author's wife with 
rifle, saddle bags, and 
other equipment needed 
by a horseback hunter 
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Rifle being carried butt forward. This position is favored by many hunters 
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ee The scabbard should be deep 

- enough to come well over the ac- 
% tion of the rifle and thus shield it 
: from rain and snow, yet loose 
enough to keep it from binding 
= the rifle at a critical moment. 
Even the U. S. Cavalry scabbards 
are too short for use with a 24- 
inch barrel. The scabbard should 
be made from heavy leather and 
not from the cheap, spongy, split 
stuff so often seen. Almost any 
saddle maker in the West will, 
for a few dollars, make a good 
scabbard of suitable design out of 
proper material. 

Saddle guns are the subject of 
another controversy. One group 
prefers a light, flat, lever-action 
gun, easy to carry and quick to 
get into action. Another likes the 
heavier, bolt-action weapons, with 
barrels of conventional length. As 
a matter of fact, either gun is all 
right. The bolt-action is slower to 
get going with but more accurate 
once it opens up. No man who 
takes his Springfield, his Winches- 
ter Model 54, or his Remington 
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This hunter, for speed in going into action, carries 
his rifle with butt to the rear. The chaps protect 
the hunter's legs when riding through brush country 


Express will be greatly handicapped. He can 
use his regular rifle as a saddle gun by the sim- 
ple expedient of getting a good scabbard for it. 

Certain alterations will, however, make the 
rifle somewhat more convenient to use. A barrel, 
cut down to 21 or 22 inches, makes the gun a 
bit easier to carry. A bolt handle, turned down 
close to the stock, enables you to get the gun 
out of the scabbard a split second faster. Savage 
Model 99 carbines, in .250/3000 caliber, make 
sweet saddle guns. So do the Winchester Model 
54 carbines and the light Mausers and Mann- 
lichers, with flat bolt-handles. 

3ecause the horseman usually has to take 
comparatively long shots at running deer, I 
think he is wise to select a rifle which uses a 
fairly fast, flat shoot- (Continued on page 46) 
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| usually find the big ones at the foot of a waterfall in a 
pool like this, waiting to go up on a rise in the stream 


How to Catch 


GIAN 


NGLERS who fish our Eastern streams often wonder 
why so few large brown trout are caught. Because 
this species grows almost as rapidly as bass or 
pickerel and is plentifully stocked, it would be log- 

ical to assume that a fair number of heavy fish would be 
taken every year. As a matter of fact, an 18-inch brown, 
weighing from 2 to 214 pounds, is a rarity in the angler’s 
creel. 

I think the answer to the problem is that nobody fishes 
seriously for large trout. The few big ones that are caught 
are taken chiefly by happy accident, whether the angler 
uses a cane pole, with a dead minnow or worm for bait, or 
is a fortunate individual who happens to strike a hatch of 
large flies on the water. Even in this latter case, fish over 
2 pounds are exceptional. Undoubtedly a great many are 
lost either on account of the light tackle that must be used 
to present a dry fly properly or because of the snags and 
rocks that are always ready to help a heavy fish break away. 

When a brown trout approaches 3 pounds, both his habits 
and his diet change materially. He is apt to eat a surpris- 
ing range of aquatic bric-a-brac—frogs that are much too 
large to use for bass fishing, large crawfish, chubs, suckers, 


and even trout large enough to grace the creel. His eyes no 7 lb 6! The heaviest of the 16 big trout | 
longer search the surface but are focused at mid-depth and ° 2 OZ. have caught during the past 5 years 
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[) ID you eve hear of an angler who specialized on 
big trout? This expert did and had remarkable 


success. In this article he tells how he does 


on the bottom. Avoiding the hustle and bustle of swift water, he 
appropriates a large pool for his domain or retires downstream to 
the nearest lake or river, there to lead a life of quiet and ease. 

I have spent a good many years on the stream and have never yet 
seen a really large brown trout surface feeding. This is only natural, 
when you consider that he can readily procure a large sucker with- 
out any great effort and thus effectively end his feeding problems 
for at least a week. In other words, the big trout is not in the mar- 
ket for food as often as the trout for which most of us fish. The 
latter spend a good part of their time on the watch for small morsels. 

To my mind, no thrill equals that of the first rush of a large trout 
and the subsequent dogged and seemingly endless fight which fol- 
lows. On the other hand, no reaction is quite so sickening as that 
gone feeling, which comes when your line goes slack after he has 
broken loose. You will not find the big trout a spectacular fighter, 


or very swift in his movements, but he 
possesses a tremendous reserve of ener- 
gy and will give you plenty to do be- 
fore he is ready for the net. You will 
likely find, after you have tapped him 
on the head with the handle of your net 
and stowed him nicely away in wet 
grass in your creel, that you don’t mind 
sitting down for a while to rest. 

The natural question is, ‘““How is it 
possible to get these big trout?” 

My advice is to concentrate on big 
ones and pay no attention to the little 
ones. In my case, this method has 
worked out well. From 1931 up to the 
beginning of the present season, I 
caught 16 oversize fish in 5 years. 
The heaviest of these, taken in 1932, 
weighed 7 pounds, 612 ounces; the light- _ 
est, a pair caught in 1934, 2 pounds, 12 
ounces. One of the other trout was 1 
ounce over 7 pounds; two others weighed 
6 pounds, 4 ounces, each; a fourth 5 
pounds, 12 ounces, and a fifth 4 pounds, 
15 ounces. The others weighed from 3 
to 4 pounds. 

I realize that, to some, these figures 
may sound like a flight of imagination. 
They would to me, if some one else 
were telling the story. However, all the 
larger ones were entered in prize con- 


tests, which necessitated weighing on B M H IG Gl N SO 


tested scales, three witnesses and an 
affidavit. The facts, therefore, can easi- 





6 lb 4 One of the six oversize fellows that 
° OZ. | landed during the summer of 1931 
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with plaque of his biggest trout 








Tying on a Bucktail. This fly is nearly perfection on 
giant trout, being effective the instant a fish strikes 


ly be verified by anyone doubting them. 

My last 5 years of fishing have led 
me to believe that there is something 
to my theory. Of course, it has meant 
many disappointing days and a lot of 
hard work, but I feel that, if I can oc- 
casionally get fast to one that is big 
enough to run up my blood pressure 
and set the nerves in my legs to quiver- 
ing, it is well worth while. I don’t mean 
to imply that I fish only for large trout 

lots of days I am glad to take any- 
thing that will rise—but, when condi- 
tions are right, I am always ready to 
risk my chance of getting an average 
catch against the possibility that I may 
take one trout that is exceptional. 

The most suitable outfit seems to be 
about what you would normally use for 
, ™ bass-bug fishing. This means a 6-ounce 
rod, 50 yards of level line, and a strong, 
single, gut leader. Various baits and 
lures may be used but my preference is 
for a large Bucktail on a No. 4 hook. 
Minnows are good, too, but not the size 
generally accepted for trout. They 
ought to be from 3 to 31% inches long. I have never 
forgotten the words of my boyhood teacher: “If you 
want big ones, don’t use small bait.” 

Anyone who has fished with minnows knows what a 
problem they are to get, to keep alive, and to carry 
when you are out on the stream. An even more serious 
problem is that of hooking your trout when he takes 
a minnow. He must be given time to turn the bait and, 
during that interval, all kinds of things can and do 
happen—mostly bad. I always hook my minnows 
through the lips, as this gives them a more attractive 
action in the water. Passing the hook out through the 
gills and through the side makes them too stiff and 
wooden. While your trout is gnawing on the bait (and 
he does just that, as can be seen from the series of 
twitches on the line when he is turning the bait) he 
may work the hook out and leave you flat, or he may 
drop the bait. I have known a great many vicious 
strikes to terminate in just this manner. Once gone, 
the trout can’t be coaxed to come again. 

In contrast to this troublesome method, the Buck- 
tail is nearly perfection. The fly is easily tied, is no 
trouble to carry, and is effec- (Continued on page 52) 
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HE LAUGHED AT PHEASANTS AT FIRST 
BUT THEY HAD THE LAST CACKLE 












ve HY, sure,” exclaimed Phil 
in a tone that invited little 
argument. “The pheasant 
is the easiest bird in the 
world to hit.” 

We were returning from a preseason 
work-out with a liver-and-white pointer 
Phil had just bought. I must confess 
that the first bird we flushed had looked 
pretty easy as it sailed away across an 
open field. A little later another had 
jumped from a fence corner and tow- 
ered heavenward, with a loud cackling 
and thrashing of wings. It, too, would 
have been an easy mark for either of us. 

“And where have you been shooting 
all your life?” I asked. 

“Right here in the State of Wash- 
ington,”’ he answered. 

“And you have the nerve to tell me 
that you've never had difficult Chink 
shooting?” 

“Well, nothing to worry about, ex- 
cept when the birds jump wild. Then 
no one can expect much of an average. 
I'm talking about birds that are within 
reasonable range. They’re big, slow to 
get under way, and let everybody and 
his neighbor know when they flush. If 
we miss occasionally, we can’t blame 
the birds.” 

But I had memories of other times 
and other birds. I recalled hunting 
them on the San Juan Islands, where 
the birds fed along the edges of the 
fields on small farms. When frightened 
they could reach the thick, surrounding 
timber with a single, good-sized hop. 
Once in this heavy cover, where the 
ferns and brakes were higher than a 
man’s head, it was difficult to kick 
them out even with a good dog. It was 
twice as hard to get a shot at them 
after they took to the air. It was like 
grouse shooting—a fleeting glimpse of 
the bird through heavy foliage, a quick 
snapshot, and then anxious listening for 
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My little Parker 
came up smoothly, 
swung ahead of the 
green head of the 
pheasant and 
slapped home its 
ounce of No. 7 shot 


the sound of the falling bird. 
If you were a good gunner 
and had a good retriever, 
you might get him. 

In addition to this bush 
shooting, I had had the good 
fortune during the previous 
season to enjoy a week of 
hunting Chinks in the apple 
orchards owned by a friend 
of mine in Okanogan Coun- 
ty. There I found a still 
different problem in ring- 
neck shooting, a problem I 
was confident would also 
hold a few surprises for 
Phil. It happened, too, that 
I have been invited to come 
down again for the opening 
of the season, which was 
now near at hand. 

“T’ll show you a place that 





















CHINKS 


will make you change your mind about 
pheasants,” I said to Phil. 

“Easiest bird to hit there is,” he re- 
peated stubbornly, and then added, as 
a concession, “but just the same the 
trip sounds aces with me.” 

And so it was that a fortnight later 
we were in the little town of Omak, 
searching for my friend and host, Hor- 
ace. We found him supervising the 
washing, grading, and packing of lus- 
cious, red winesaps in a bulging ware- 
house of fragrant fruit. He suggest- 
ed that, as some of his trees were still 
unpicked, we obtain permission to hunt 
in the orchards of neighbors, who had 
already gathered their harvests. We did. 

In the starry darkness just before 
the next dawn we nosed the headlights 
of our car under the arching branches 
of our rendezvous and waited for day- 
light. Pat, the pointer, dashed about 
in a lather of whimpering ex- 
citement, impatient for the 
whistle that would send him 
quartering among the trees. 

When there was light 
enough to see, we started for 
the southern end of the or- 
chard where the trees had 
been stripped and the boxes 
of apples removed. As we 
picked our way slowly for- 
ward under a heavy canopy 
of boughs and leaves, the si- 
lence, from time to time, was 
broken by the stuttering 
shriek of a cock, as he hurled 
himself from his roost with a 
roar of wings that sent tin- 
gling shivers down our spines. 





Twice the dog came to beautiful, stanch points, but both times we flushed a hen. 
In the circle above is shown Phil's stylish liver-and-white dog, standing a pheasant 
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in an ORCHARD 


“How in heck do you expect me to 
hit those babies?” I heard Phil growl 
in an undertone, as he stumbled through 
thick patches of knee-high alfalfa. 

“Pheasants are easy to hit,” I re- 
minded him. He answered with a snort. 

From previous experience I knew that 
it was useless to try to shoot roosting 
birds as they left the trees. It was 
wiser instead to let them begin feeding 
on the ground and then turn the dog 
loose. As we reached the picked trees, 
we paused to listen to the booming 
of guns in distant fields and the faint 
whistle of gunners, signaling their dogs. 
The season was on. 

“We'll have a fat chance of 
hitting birds under those trees,” 
grumbled Phil, as he peered 
down a dark subway under 
boughs that arched between 
pillarlike rows of trunks. We 
could hardly walk erect with- 
out brushing our hats off, ex- 
cept on the center line hetween 
the rows, whence it was gener- 
ally possible to see a narrow 
ribbon of sky overhead. Oc- 
casionally, due to the irregu- 
larity of tree growth, especially 
in the younger orchards, there 
were open places but at best 
it was a case of snapshooting. 
We had either to get our bird 
as he took off and before he 
reached the foliage, or take 
the long chance that we’d see 
him as he crossed between the 
rows of trees. This called for 
quick shooting, an open gun, 
and an instinct for being in 
the right place at the right 
time. I had learned, from years 
of practice on ruffed grouse in 
close cover, the fallacy of us- 
ing full-choked guns for such 
work. The ideal combination 
is an improved cylinder for the 
first barrel and a modified choke for 
the second. 

It was time to hunt. We released 
Pat, and, as he shot forward among 
the trees, we each worked our way 
down different rows, yet always within 
talking distance of each other. Sud- 
denly Pat put on all four brakes and 
froze into a point, his tail rigid and his 
head cocked slightly to one side. With 
nerves tense and the gun at ready, we 
edged toward the dog. 

“Remember not to shoot if it’s a hen,” 
I whispered, for the law allowed only 
one such bird and I was pretty sure 
we could get our limit on cocks. 

Sure enough, almost under the point- 
er’s nose, we kicked out a brown thun- 
derbolt that streaked upward through 
the low branches and was gone before 
we could point the guns. 

As we resumed our hunt, we soon 
saw the edge of the orchard and, al- 
though the dog had worked to our 
right, I called to Phil to hurry with me 
to the fence. As Phil reached the edge 
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A brace of orchard 
chinks on the right. 
Below is shown the 
skeptical Phil with 
the bag that changed 
his opinion about a 
pheasant's flight 


of the orchard, a gorgeous, full-grown 
cock took a running start and, with a 
startling, raucous cackle, whirred into 
the air from the heavy cover near the 
fence. It plunged across an opening in- 
to the adjoining young orchard. Phil 
cut loose wth two shots from his 16 
gauge pump. Although the bird seemed 
to duck, as though the charges were 
too close for comfort, we regretfully 
watched his long tail disappear among 
the trees. 

“Hard luck!” I called. 

An instant later a whirr-r-r-cack- 
cack-cack arose from almost under my 
heels, as another bunch of bronze, 
green, and blue exploded skyward and 
ducked behind a tree at my back. I 
whirled about and my 20 bore spoke 
twice, but vainly, as the pheasant, hid- 
den by the foliage, laughed derisively. 
There was an echoing chuckle from my 
partner but he said nothing. 

On the other side of the barbed-wire 
fence we found smaller and more wide- 
ly spaced trees. The fruit had been 






















gathered and conditions looked more 
encouraging. Twice the dog came to 
beautiful, stanch points, but both times 
we flushed a hen. 

As we reached the edge of the or- 
chard the dog made game and we hur- 
ried- forward. A gayly colored long-tail 
cleared the tree tops and sped in front 
of me. My little Parker came up smooth- 
ly, swung ahead of the outstretched 
green head and vigorously slapped its 
ounce of 7’s against the bird. As the 
first Chink somersaulted to earth, anoth- 
er catapulted over the fence and headed 
straight away. Again the 20 cracked 
and his majesty crumpled up in a cloud 
of feathers and thudded to the ground. 
The thrill of that heart-warming double 
still makes me glow, as, in retrospect, 
I view again that orchard scene and 
feel the satisfaction that comes from 
two well-placed shots. 

“Good work, colonel,” complimented 
Phil, who had seen the effect of both 
shots. 

Smoothing out the brilliant plumage 
of gold, emerald, and peacock-blue be- 
fore tucking the handsome birds away 
in my shooting coat, I felt that the day 
was already a complete success. 

About then the overcast heavens be- 
gan to overflow with a steadiness that 
was unusual for the time of year. So 
we went back to the car, put on light- 
weight raincoats, and returned to the 
orchard. 

This time we decided to walk noisily 
through the unpicked part of the grove 
to try to drive the feeding birds ahead 
of us into the open field which bordered 
that side of the orchard. Although there 
were no pickers in the trees, it would 
not do to fire, since several boxes of 
fruit might be ruined by one charge of 
of shot. 

Leaving the orchard, we crossed the 
field, with Pat ranging well in front. 
But we found (Continued on page 63) 
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THE 
GRAND AMERICAN 
HANDICAP 


is the most notable shotgun event in 
Each year the best trap 
and wing-shots attend it, but oddly, 
enough, the winner usually is a dark 


| | 
the world. 


horse. Here the author paints a 
vivid word picture of this annu- 


al trapshooting carnival 


¢ ¢ 


TANDING under a straight rank of 
brightly colored umbrellas, 80 gunners 








bang away at fleeting clay disks. 

Spectators, crammed into a grand- 
stand and crowded up close behind the gun- 
ners, send up rackety cheers. On the practice 
traps, other gunners swell the din withcrack- 
ling volleys. Hundreds more, awaiting their 
turn at the traps, mill restlessly through the 
tented village behind the grandstand. 

That, briefly, is the carnival aspect of the 
colorful, exciting spectacle that each year 
climaxes the American trapshooting season. It is the Grand 
American Handicap. It is the lure which every year draws 
to Vandalia, Ohio, the foremost trapshooters of the country. 
They come inland from both coasts and up from the South, 
sometimes a thousand or more. They travel by train, by au- 
tomobile, and in trailers. At the scene of the shoot, they 
throw up a city of tents wherein to spend the week the 
Grand American lasts. 

The trip to Vandalia, aside from the contest, is an event in 
the life of any shotgun lover. It gives him an opportunity 
to mingle with the leading figures in the shooting world and 
to see at first handthe latest and finest in shooting equipment. 





A woman shows how. Mrs. Lela Hall took third last year, the highest place ever won by a woman 
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No Man Wins 


More important, however, is the opportunity to vie for the 
prize that has no counterpart in the world. Everybody has 
a chance to win the Grand American. The handicapping 
system wipes out the natural differences among the compet- 
itors by placing the best shots the greatest distance from the 
traps. At 25 yards back, the most talented marksman has 
no more chance than the less skillful gunners up front. 

The leveling process has been so successful that a Grand 
American winner is virtually certain to be a “dark horse,” 
a shooter of little previous fame who suddenly finds himself 
unable to miss. His victory is likely to be his last, because 
no winner at Vandalia has ever repeated. 

The competitors, because of the 
nature of the contest, afford sharp 
contrasts. They are drawn from al- 
most every trade and profession. 
Mostly they are men, but it is no 
rare thing to find a comely young 
housewife standing shoulder to 
shoulder at the traps with a gray- 
haired grandmother. Or to see a boy 
in knee pants matching his skill 
against a man in his 70’s. A few sea- 
sons ago the winner was a 13-year- 
old boy. In 1934 Mrs. Lela Hall, of 
East Lynn, Mo., took third prize. 

Despite the fact that the more 
expert gunners are placed so far 
back that they have little chance to 
win, victory in the Grand American 
takes a rare combination of skill, 
nerve, and luck. The standard of 
scoring has been climbing steadily. 
In the first Grand American in 1900, 
R. O. Heikes won with 91 breaks 
from 22 yards. Last year Lawrence 
Dana, a Derrick City, Pa., oil man, 
shattered 98 clays and got a tie. He 
shot again, against Hollis F. Pace, 
a plumber of Mansfield, O., broke 24 
x 25 in the shoot-off, and won the 
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More Than Once 


grand prize of $2,000. So great has the skill of competitors 
become that interest no longer centers in the score a man 
will make but in how many targets he will break in a row. 

Some of this steady improvement in marksmanship can 
be credited to hard practice; some to the constant refine- 
ment of guns, ammunition, and traps. Guns have been de- 
veloped especially for the sport and shot patterns today have 
fewer holes than in the early days. 

And don’t think the skill of the trapshooting expert is not 
real. He has been accused of shooting only at standard tar- 
gets thrown at standard angles. He is, nevertheless, an out- 
standing marksman. Put him in a duck blind and he will 
prove it in short order. 

To some extent trapshooting success depends upon arms 
and ammunition. Mark Arie, long rated one of the world’s 
master gunners, is an exception that may prove the rule. 
He captured the cham- 
pion - of - state - cham- 


By 
MORRIS 
JOHNSON 
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A squad of contestants firing on 
one of the 22 traps at Vandalia. 
The layout for the Grand American 
is without equal in trapshooting 


use of living pigeons and in 
1900 the Amateur Trap- 
shooting Association adopt- 
ed the familiar clay disk for 
the Grand American. 

For years, Shaner used to 
travel over the country, or- 
ganizing local meets as he 
went. The equipment he 
carted along was enough to 
outfit a small circus. In 
those days the sport was 
supported by equipment 
manufacturers. This sup- 
port was withdrawn 11 
years ago and the game 
turned over to the ama- 
teurs. Attendance records 
have been set under this amateur control. In 1929, the ban- 
ner year, 1,100 gunners competed. 

The amount of shooting done during the week of the 
Grand American is unbelievable. In the course of the event, 
more than 100,000 rounds of ammunition are fired in actual 
competition. Thousands more are used on practice targets. 
The lead sprayed over the field by these shells weighs tons. 
Since 1928, it is estimated, 6,000,000 rounds have been fired 
at Vandalia in various contests, sprinkling more than 230 
tons of lead over the range. 

This lead is too valuable to let lie. Every few years the 
top is scraped from the field in front of the traps. A power- 
ful blower winnows the shot from the soil and the lead is re- 
melted. The salvaging operation last fall recovered about 
150 tons of lead. At the present price of the metal, this rep- 
resents nearly $12,000. A stack (Continued on page 48) 





pions at Vandalia last 
year with a gun that 
was 25 years old. It 
was not regarded as an 
unusually high- class 
gun when it was 
bought, but it has won 
Arie $50,000 in cash 
prizes and $150,000 
worth of trophies. 

A quarter of a cen- 
tury is a long time to 
keep a gun barrel 
trained on a flying wa- 
fer of clay, but Elmer 
E. Shaner, sometimes 
called the granddaddy 
of trapshooting,can beat 
that. Shaner has at- 
tended 45 annual meets, 
the first 10 of them live- 
bird affairs. The public 
began to frown on the 
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Part of the tent city in which shooters from all parts of the country live during the event 
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Traps Save Starving 


PART OF ISLE ROYALE'S COLONY IS SUBJECTED TO 


A NOVEL EXPERIMENT THAT INVOLVES A MOVING DAY 


HALF dozen of us were looking 
on, some seated on the top bar 
of the high corral fence, some 


on the ground, peering through 
It was an odd place for a 
corral, that birch and balsam of rocky, 


the fence. 


wild Isle Royale, in Lake Superior, 
where a cow would die of lonesomeness. 

Out in the center of the corral, Billy, 
a bull moose with a sprouting set of 
new antlers and some 700 or 800 pounds 
of weight to back them up, was calmly 
munching soy-bean-and-molasses cake 
out of Paul Hickie’s hand. Billy 90 days 
before had never dreamed of a fence or 
a corral and had never seen a man at 
close range. 

Around Hickie 10 other moose— 
calves, cows and full-grown bulls—were 
feeding quietly on fresh-cut balsam 
browse, paying not the slightest heed to 
him or to the strangers on the fence. 
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AND A FERRY RIDE ACROSS THE LAKE TO MAINLAND 


On barge above 
a moose is being 
taken to a boat 
which will carry 
it across Lake 
Superior, there 
to be set free 


At left, the odd 
cargo has been 
crated and now 
is being loaded 
onto the patrol 
boat at Chippe- 
wa Harbor dock 


All 11 had been taken during the win- 
ter in live-traps, by Hickie and his as- 
sistant, Ellsworth St. Germain, aided 
by a small crew of Isle Royale fisher- 
men, as part of an experiment under- 
taken by the Michigan conservation 
department in the hope of saving a part 
of the Isle Royale moose herd from 
threatened starvation. 

The period of captivity was now near- 
ly at an end for 9 of the 11 moose in the 
corral. Patrol No. 1, a Conservation De- 
partment boat, was lying at the dock in 
Chippewa harbor, a quarter mile up the 
shore from the moose corral. She had 
come across Lake Superior with 15 
aboard—state game officials, photogra- 
phers, and newspapermen—to transfer 
the captive moose to the mainland. Two 
were to be shipped to the Detroit zoo. 
The others were to be released in the 
Cusino Game Refuge, near Munising, in 


Above is a young moose, waiting in the corral 











the upper peninsula of Michigan, in the 
hope of establishing a small breeding 
herd there. 

Deciding early last fall that the Isle 
Royale moose could not possibly go 
through the winter without such heavy 
losses from starvation that the big herd 
would be threatened with extinction, 
Michigan conservation officials sent 
Hickie and St. Germain to the island 
for the winter, to determine what, if 
anything, could be done. 

Isle Royale has been causing Michi- 
gan game officials considerable loss of 
sleep for last several years, and, with 
a movement to make Isle Royale a na- 
tional park rapidly gaining headway, 
the problem has taken on nation-wide 
interest. Congress has already passed 
a bill authorizing the acceptance of the 
great island for use as a national park, 
and the Isle Royale National Park As- 
sociation, organized in Michigan this 
year, is pushing the project vigorously, 
enlisting the support of sportsmen and 
conservation organizations. 

The first moose of which there is any 
record on Isle Royale reached there in 
the winter of 1912, crossing on the ice 
of Lake Superior from the mainland of 
Canada, some 14 to 20 miles away. 

These moose found 205 square miles 
of rocky, timbered island, densely car- 
peted with ground hemlock, balsam, 
aspen, cherry, willow, and a few other 
things that go to make up a moose’s 
idea of a banquet. 

In about 20 years the moose herd 
grew to between 1,000 and 3,000 animals, 
and in that period proceeded to eat it- 
self out of house and home. Browse of 
all kinds became more and more scarce. 
The predictions of starvation, persist- 
ently made by game men who were 
watching the situation, were, in the late 
winter of 1934, realized with a venge- 
ance. Michigan game men estimate 
that 400 to 500 moose died on the is- 
land in the 8 weeks preceding the 
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Moose about to enter a trap 
that has been baited with 
browse. The moose at right 
are enjoying the feed pile 


spring break-up last year. 

There were, however, 
perhaps 1,000 animals left 
on the island. When the 
State sent Hickie and his 
small crew, to the island 
for the winter, it was to 
carry out three jobs. 

First, he was to estimate 
how many moose were left 
on Isle Royale and how 
many died of hunger. He 
was to undertake live-trapping on a lim- 
ited scale, and was to superintend the 
cutting of enough birch, balsam, and other 
food timber to bring a small herd, of say 
50 animals, through the winter safely. 

Hickie and St. Germain landed at 
Chippewa harbor, a narrow rock-walled 
indentation on the south shore of Isle 
Royale, on November 25 and dug them- 
selves in. 

The first moose trap was finished on 
December 19. It was a big, boxlike af- 
fair 12 feet long, 8 feet high and 4 feet 
wide, with automatic-drop doors at eith- 
er end. When it was set, with both doors 
raised and held in place by ropes that 
ran to the trigger, it resembled a big, 
open tunnel. 

Before the trap was finished moose 
were walking around it. Completed, it 
was baited with balsam and mountain- 
ash browse and, on the morning of De- 
cember 22, the doors were down! The 
first moose had been caught. 

Transferred from trap to corral, the 
moose hurled itself at the wire-and-pole 
fence, got its forefeet over the top bar of 
the fence, smashed it down, carried the 
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wire with it, and scrambled 
over to freedom, carrying 
with it the hopes of the 
trappers. 

The fence was built high- 
er, and reénforced. More 
bars were added and wired to 
the trees that served as posts, 
and the trap reset. Two days 
after Christmas the second 
moose was caught. Early in 
January the gates dropped 
on a third. The pinch of 
hunger was making itself 
felt, and the moose came 
thick and fast. 

The moose outside the 
corral fared none too well. 
Within a short radius of the 
Chippewa harbor headquar- 
ters, 13 were found dead. 
Hickie’s estimate of the to- 
tal number that died on the 
island ranged between 150 
and 250. 

When, in April, the six of 
us sat on the corral fence, 
watching Hickie feed his 
moose from his hand, it was 
a little hard to believe they 
had been wild moose less 
than 3 months before. 

But a difficult problem 
was still ahead—getting the 
moose into crates and onto 
the boat that was to take 
them to the mainland. 

Hickie and St. Germain 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Here, in the cabin of the only family on Isle Royale, the Michigan conservation men 
lived during the long winter they spent in trapping the hungry moose of the island 
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The author, below, displays two of his 
prize catches, a Chinook, left, and a 
steelhead, right. In view at the right 
Steelhead Welsh shows his casting skill 


CIENTISTS may differ as to the 
origin of the steelhead, but an- 
glers agree, 100 percent, that it’s 
a fighter. Whether the steelhead 
is a rainbow trout that has gone 

to sea or whether it is a species of sal- 
mon, it’s one of the most belligerent 
fish a Pacific Coast angler can hope to 
hook. The damage it can do to tackle 
is positively devastating. In fact, if the 
tackle makers ever feel the need to 
boost their business quickly, I'd advise 
them to set all anglers fishing for steel- 
head. 

My own experience with the steelhead 
has not been of the longest but it has 
been thorough! I had my initiation on 
the Klamath River in California. As I 
look back over those furious days, it 
seems incredible that an angler who, 
for years, had fished for trout in lakes 
and streams could have been so woe- 
fully unprepared for a joust with the 
tackle busters of the Klamath. 

We left our car—my wife and I 
at Klamath, at the point where the 
river, which rises in southern Oregon, 
and then flows into beautiful Klamath 
Lake and tumbles 275 miles down 
through canyons and peaceful valleys, 
finally loses itself in the Pacific. We 
packed our equipment in a flat-bottomed 
hydroplane and soon were on our way 
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up the rushing river, guided 
by a Klamath Indian. 

Here and there we saw lone 
fishermen, waist deep at the 
edge of riffles, casting me- 
thodically, sometimes. en- 

gaged in combat with a 

worthy, finny foeman. And, 
through the mist, camp fires flickered 
brightly on sand bars, welcoming the 
drenched, hungry angler with his morn- 
ing’s catch. 

In another half hour we had left 
all outward traces of civilization be- 
hind. The drizzle ceased and the rising 
sun darted from behind the pine forest. 
An hour more passed and we came to 
a gigantic sand bar at the turn of the 
river, where a small stream, called Blue 
Creek, joined the rushing torrent, form- 
ing a deep, foam-lined pool, as blue as 
the sky above. On a small dock at the 
edge of the long bar, a man wearing 
a ten-gallon hat waved at us. He was 
Steelhead Welsh, famed angler and 
guide whose camp was to be our head- 
quarters for the next 2 weeks. 

“You’re pretty lucky,” said Steelhead 
as we tied up at the dock. “I just got 
word from the mouth of the river that 
a big run of steelhead is headed up 
stream. Ought to be up here in a few 
days.” 

“Gosh,”’ I objected. “Do we have to 
wait that long to fish?” 

“Not at all. There’s plenty of sal- 
mon and steelheads in the river. I just 
meant the big run is on the way up. 
Until it gets here we'll have to work 
harder for our fish.” 

My equipment had been unloaded on 





tackle. 

“How many tips have you?” 

“A couple. And I’ve got a bass rod, 
too.” 

Expertly, he appraised my equipment. 

“Did you know you were going after 
steelheads?” Then he added: “Oh well, 
I can fix you up with a bigger reel. 
You need plenty of line. When a steel- 
head starts going places, you got to 
let him go.” 

He examined my steel casting rod. 
“That'll come in handy if you want to 
cast a spoon in the lagoon for salmon.” 

We made camp. I was in favor of 
going fishing at once, but Steelhead 
said morning would be soon enough. 
We'd get an early start. 

It was exactly 4 o’clock when his 
booming voice waked me. Sleepily, I 
shivered into my warmest clothes, and 
sat down with Steelhead to breakfast 
by lantern light. Fried steelhead steak, 
eggs, hot cakes, and coffee! If you’ve 
never eaten steelhead steaks, you’ve a 
treat in store. 

“Ever fly-fish for steelheads?” asked 
my host, as we carefully felt our way 
down the sand bar in the dim light. 

“No,” I said, “but I’ve hooked plenty 
of big rainbows.” 

“You’ve got a new experience com- 
ing, then.” 

We rigged up our fly rods. Mine was 
a 9-foot, 6-ounce rod I’d used in lake 
fishing. Steelhead gave me a 214-pound 
leader and tied on a Professor No. 6. 

I plowed through the foaming run, 
feeling my way cautiously and glad I 
had chains on my boots, for the rocks 
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the dock. Steelhead looked over my 
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By 
JOE MEARS 


An angler who knew all about 
taking trout ventures out in 
quest of the rainbow's doughty 
relative and finds there are 
things a fisherman will never 
learn till he has come to grips 
battler 


with this Northwestern 


_.. Earnest Tackle Busters 


were just about as slippery as an eel’s back. 

Following Steelhead’s instructions, I 
cast several times, each time working new 
water. And then, no sooner had the fly 
hit the water than—zowie! Could a sword- 
fish have come up from the ocean! About 
50 feet of my line screamed off the reel in 
less time than it takes to tell about it. 

“Hold your tip up!” shouted Steelhead. 

Too late! Fish and leader were off to 
the races! All I had was a broken tip and 
a silly grin. Fortunately, I had an extra 
tip in the case I'd left on the 
sand bar just above us. 

“Tough luck,” consoled 
Steelhead. “But you’ve got 
the system now.” 

I fitted another tip on my 
rod and tied on a leader and, 
since the Professor seemed to 
get results, I pulled another 
one out of my box. 

During the next half hour, 
all I got was exercise. But I 
was improving the distance 
of my cast and was getting 
expert in the technique Steel- 
head showed me. 

“You’re doing fine,” con- 
gratulated Steelhead. ‘Now, 
the next strike you get, hook 
him with a light touch and 
let the line out. You can’t 
horse a steelhead. Then work 
toward shore. Let him run 
all he will. Keep your tip up. 
It may take you half an hour 
but, if you play him careful- 
ly, you’ll be O.K.” 

Just then I heard a reel 
sing (Continued on page 68) 
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Fish of this size 
are called pan fry 
on Blue Creek where 
the big steelheads 
and giant Chinook 
await the angler 


The spot to which 
Steelhead took me 
appeared to be a 
natural, a boiling 
stretch of rapids 
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AVING been married only 

a few weeks, and still 
strange to the ways of wives, I came 
home long after dark on an October 
evening feeling like a conqueror. The 
pockets of my hunting coat were bulg- 
ing with three woodcock, two fat par- 
tridges, and a cock pheasant. I burst 
through the kitchen door, shouting, 
“Hey! Look what I got.” 

While I couldn’t expect my bride, who 
was not and probably never expected 
to be a hunter, to go into raptures over 
my exploits, I was not prepared for the 
reception that awaited me. In the first 
place, Dorothy had always taken my 
hunting mania in good part. When I 
had given myself a new 20 gauge as a 
wedding present, she had not protested. 
On our honeymoon in Bermuda, I had 
talked endlessly of the hunting trip I 
intended to take almost as soon as we 
got home, and she had listened patient- 
ly, with even a show of interest. It was 
a shock, therefore, to discover, when 
the hunting trip ended, that Dorothy’s 
patience, too, had come to an end. 

After shouting my excited summons, 
I stood a moment in the doorway, lis- 
tening. Hearing no response, I went 
into the dining room and laid the birds 
on the table. They made an impressive 








preferred football to upland birds, he plotted to 
make a Diana of her, with results that were not 


only amusing but extremely painful to his pride 


ae By ROBESON BAILEY 


"| hate shooting!" she | 
said. Then she saw the 
partridge and gasped 


display. I had just finished smoothing 
the rumpled feathers, and had stood off 
to admire them, when I heard a moan 
from the doorway. 

There was Dorothy, sobbing. At first 
I couldn’t understand, but explanation 
soon came to me in spluttered words. 
“Leave me alone all day—never see you 
—never take me to a football game— 
might at least ask me if I'd like to go 
with you!” And then, catching sight 
of the display on the table, “Oh, I hate 
your horrid, old birds! I hate them! 
I hate them!” 

There wasn’t much I could say, for I 
had to recognize the justice of her com- 
plaint. At last the storm subsided, and 
sadly I hung up the birds outside the 
back door. Their magic was gone. I 
almost wished them safe in their covers 
again. I spent a miserable evening, 
pondering a young man’s selfishness. 

Though the following Saturday was 
the last day during 
the season I could 
get away from my 
work, I slept late, 
and lolled disconso- 
lately about the 
house until 1 o’clock. 
Then we went to a 
cocktail party, and 
listened to a lot of 
uninteresting people, 
saying uninteresting 
things. After that we 
went to a football 
game, and, through 
the whole crisp, 
golden afternoon, 
watched 22 young 
men go through a 
performance that for 
me had’ no meaning 
and less kick. At last, 
I exploded. 

“Why,” I said, ‘‘do 
you want to sit 
through a perfectly 
glorious afternoon 
watching this non- 
sense? Why?” 


The thing which 
hit me between 
the eyes was the 
shotgun resting 
in the crook of 
the girl's arm 







“But, darling,” she protested, “you 
told me just last Sunday that you want- 
ed to see this game more than you ever 
wanted to do anything in your life. 
Those were your very words. And it’s 
been a good game too. Harvard even 
won!” 

“Oh, all right,” I growled. “It was 
a marvelous game. I wouldn’t have 
missed it for anything.” 

Sadly I watched the light fade in the 
western sky, extinguishing for me the 
open season. Next October seemed a 
devil of a long way off. 

But by August the hunting fever was 
on me again, and I began to lay plans. 
I didn’t get my big idea, however, until 
I happened one day to flip open a fash- 
ion magazine and discover something 
of which I had never before thought. 
There, on the page before me, in split 
skirt, chic hunting coat, and jaunty 
hat, with a long pheasant feather, stood 
a female Nimrod. What struck me be- 
tween the eyes was the slim shotgun 
resting in the crook of the huntress’s 
arm. I'd heard of women shooting be- 
fore, but I simply had never thought of 
projecting my own wife into the au- 
tumnal picture. 

The next 4 weeks I spent haunting 
the gun shops. On our wedding anni- 
versary morning a large package lay 
on the dining-room table. I was proud 
of that package. In it was the prettiest 
20 I have yet seen, custom-fitted to 
Dorothy’s exact measurements, which 
I had obtained through a variety of 
ruses. Dorothy looked at the package 
doubtfully. 

“What’s this?” she asked. 

“That, my dear,” I said with im- 
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When this dyed-in-the-wool hunter found his bride 
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mense pride, “is ‘many hap- 
py returns of our day’!” 

She opened it gingerly, 
with puzzlement in her eyes, 
and curiously handled the 
stock. 

“It—it’s a gun, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, darling, it’s a gun. 
But look! It’s more than 
just a gun!” I put it to- 
gether. “‘See it just fits you. 
I had the stock altered to 
just your measurements. 
That’s why I was asking all 
those questions about how 
long your forearm was. And 
just look at the stock—gen- 
uine Circassian walnut.” 

“What's that?” 

“What’s what?” 

“Genuine Circassian wal- 
nut.” 

“That’s the stuff the best, 
the very best, gunstocks are 
made from.” 

“Oh, then this is the stock. 
It is pretty!” 

My enthusiasm rushed 
back. “You bet it’s pretty. 
It’s more than pretty. It’s 
beautiful! But look, dear, at 
the barrels! Finest steel, 25 
inches long, right, improved 
cylinder, left, modified—” 


. HAT doesthatmean ?” 

I came down to earth, 
realizing something of the 
enormity of the job I had 
set myself. Breakfast that 
morning consisted of coffee, toast, 
eggs, and a monologue on the his- 
tory and development of the shotgun. 
I was just getting warmed up when 
Dorothy pointed out that, if I didn’t 
get going, I'd be late for work. She 
stood in the doorway as I backed 
out, talking 300 words a minute. It 
wasn’t until I’d arrived at the office 
that I realized that I’d forgotten to kiss 
her good-by on this, our first wedding- 
anniversary morning. I also realized 
I'd forgotten to explain certain theories 
of choke, but she wasn’t exactly en- 
thusiastic when I called her up at 11 
o’clock to elaborate upon them. 

A week of theory and explanation, 
and practice in throwing the gun to 
her shoulder, convinced me that she 
was ready to try some actual shooting. 
I bought a hand trap and things went 
better than I could have hoped. She 
missed the first 16, broke 3, missed 4, 
and hit the last 2. That seemed a good 
enough start, and since the gun did 
have rather a kick (it weighed only 514 
pounds) Ithought we’dbettercall ita day. 

By the eve of the opening day she 
was regularly breaking 18 straight- 
aways, and half as many cross shots. 
That was almost as well as I could do 
myself, and I was happy. 
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| had not taken time to get my feet firmly under me when | fired 


I look back on that opening day with 
mixed feelings. Could I have foreseen 
its ultimate results, I would have 
thought twice before buying the gun. 

I quit work at noon on the day be- 
fore the season opened. That afternoon 
we drove north to a hamlet that seemed 
to grow out of a cup in one of the 
White Mountains foothills. It was a 
beautiful afternoon, the hills a hazy 
gold, under the warm sun. 

We were out with the sun next morn- 
ing, and I could not remember when 
the woods had looked so good to me. 
From the village we drove back along 
a dirt road to a bridge over an alder 
brook. Here I put the guns together, 
and told Dorothy to take the right side 
of the brook. She gave a rather de- 
spairing look at the dew-drenched tan- 
gle, and raised her face pleadingly. 


™ AT’S all right,” I said cheerfully. 

“You have to go through a lot of that 
kind of stuff. It won’t mean anything 
when the birds begin to get up. And, 
remember, shoot at anything that looks 
like a wing. Let’s go!” 

With the eagerness of the first day 
upon me I plunged into the thicket. 
Almost immediately a bird got up and 
cut sharply in my wife’s direction. 


“Mark!” I called. 

“Who?” 

“Oh, great grief!’’ I screamed 
as I saw the bird do what no 
grouse ought to do—cut 
straight down the only clear- 
ing, directly in front of her. 
“Why don’t you shoot?” He 
was too far away for me to 
take a crack at him, but was 
perfect for her. I leaped across 
the brook. 

“Shoot at what?” Her voice 
was cool and innocent. 

“Oh, nothing,” I said sarcas- 
tically. Then I realized that 
patience was necessary. I tried 
to make my voice a little less 
biting. “Didn’t you hear and 
see that bird?” 

“Yes, I heard him and saw 
him all right, but he was going 
so fast I didn’t think it was 
any use to shoot.” 

“Dear,” I said, almost chok- 
ing on the word, “you must al- 
ways shoot, even if you don’t 
think it’s any use. It’s the only 
way you'll ever get a bird. And, 
for the love of Pete, keep your 
gun always—” 

The earth seemed to ex- 
plode at our feet. A bird flashed 
into the alders, towered for a 
second above them—a perfect 
shot—and was gone. I stared 
stupidly after him, not even put- 
ting my gun to my shoulder. 

“Was—was that a par- 
tridge?” asked Dorothy timid- 
ly. “He almost frightened the 
wits out of me.” 

I looked at her suspicious- 
ly, but she seemed inno- 
cent enough. 

“See here,” I said 
(Continued on page 42) 
















A week of theory 
and explanation 
convinced me she 
was ready to try 
actual shooting. 
| bought a hand 
trap and things 
went better than 
| had expected 
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The machan, in a tree at the water hole, from which 
we saw six rhinos and killed a wart hog for camp meat 


AVING already bagged 

most of the small game 
that Africa offers, the author, who is 
United States Minister to the Union of 
South Africa, determined to take the 
three most dangerous beasts on the 
continent. When he set out with Harry 
Walker, noted African guide, and an 
unusually small party of natives for 
the bush of Northern Rhodesia, he spec- 
ified that his bag should consist of a 
rhinoceros, a lion, and a buffalo. Last 
month he told how rhinos had raided 
his camp in the Zambesi valley and 
how, after a thrilling chase, he killed 
one of these huge animals. He and 
Walker then laid plans for taking a 
lion, building a boma, or blind, in which 
they waited for a lion on its nightly 
prowls. Soon they heard a beast tear- 
ing at the dead zebra they had set out 
as bait in front of the boma. 
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THE BIG ROUGH ONES | 


By R. J. TOTTEN 


S WE had made our plans in advance, there was no 
need of a whispered consultation. I got up silent- 
ly as possible and pointed my rifle toward the spot 
where I supposed the beast to be. Walker thrust 

out his torch in the same direction, and at my whispered, 
“Ready,” he turned on the light. To my intense disap- 
pointment there was nothing to be seen. Whatever had 
been at the meat had either heard us and slipped into the 
thick bush, or else was behind the huge carcass where it 
could not be seen. 

We turned out the light and sat down again. Before we 
had entirely settled ourselves, we once more heard the 
sound of some animal crunching at the meat. This time 
I got to my feet slowly and without a sound. My heart 
gave a leap as the powerful beam of the torch disclosed a 
lioness. She jumped up and started toward the thick bush 
10 yards away. Walker kept the light just ahead of the 
lioness so that the beast got the impression it was running 
into a stronger glare. It stopped for a moment in con- 
fusion and in that instant I got the picket of the ‘scope 
sight on its body and fired. At the shot, it went down but 
rolled over instantly, leaped to its feet, and, with a terrify- 
ing roar, went crashing into the thick saka bush. Soon the 
roaring and the crashing of the bushes ceased and Walker 
said quietly, “Well, you've got your lion. She’s dead as a 
gutted herring.” 

“How do you know she’s dead?” I asked in a voice that 
shook with excitement. 

“Because the roaring stopped so suddenly,” he answered. 
“A lion, unless it is mortally wounded, would never crash 
through the bush as she did. It would slide through with- 
out a sound. She’s dead all right. We might just as well 
get a night’s sleep.” 

I didn’t awaken until daylight, when Japie Herbst, Walk- 
er’s assistant, started a fire to get us a cup of hot tea. Once 


The buffalo | shot was 
old and gray as a rat. 
His horns, although worn, 
had magnificent bosses 
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awake, however, I remembered the de- 
lightful fact that I had a dead lioness 
somewhere about. 

“How far,” I asked Walker, “do you 
think the lioness went into the bush be- 
fore she fell?” 

“She won't be very far,” he answered, 
“if she’s really dead.” 

My heart sank into my boots. Ever 
since an askari was killed almost at 
my side by a wounded lion during my 
shoot in Ethiopia, I have had dread of 
being near a wounded lion, capable of 
making sudden, deadly charges. Though 
I have cozfidence in my luck and my 
ability to squirm out of dangerous sit- 
uations, I fear for the gun bearers and 
trackers who are following up wounded 
game. It seemed odd that Walker 
could have been so sure last night that 
the lioness was dead yet doubt the fact 
this morning. I said nothing but I 
made up my mind that, if the spoor 
went into the thick bush, only we three 
white men should follow it up. 

After we had our cup of tea, I picked 
up the heavy rifle and suggested that 
we look for the lioness. We picked up 
the spoor at the point at which she had 
been when I fired. There was plenty of 
blood, which was encouraging. The 
next few minutes, however, were nerve 
racking. Going forward a step at a 
time, crouching to peer under branches, 
studying every shadow, with rifles al- 
ways ready for instant use, we made 
our way into the saka. Then Walker, 
with hand raised to halt Japie and me, 
stopped to stare intently at a spot some 
10 feet ahead and to the left. My eyes, 
following his, picked up a blur of tan in 
the deep shadow. I tensed for quick 
action. Walker drew a long breath, 
and exclaimed: 

“Well, there’s your lion—dead as 
you’d want.” 


ND, sure enough, there she was in a 
pool of blood, surrounded by torn 
and broken bushes she had smashed or 
crushed with her teeth in her death 
agony. The bullet had hit her back of 
the ribs, ranged forward and pierced 
her heart and lungs. She was small 
and it was remarkable that, hit as 
badly as she was, she had been able to 
travel so far. I was a little disappointed 
not to have been lucky enough to get 
a big, maned lion but, lion or lioness, 
it was my own and I had killed it fair- 
ly with one shot under the most diffi- 
cult shooting conditions. 

When we got back to camp we were 
amused to find that the four natives we had left there un- 
armed had been afraid to sleep on the ground, with lions, 
leopards, and other beasts prowling about in the bush, and 
had built a tiny machan in a near-by mopani tree. In this 
primitive abode, large enough for only one man, the four of 
them had slept. I joined in the general laugh but I sympa- 
thized with them. I would have balked myself at spending the 
night on the ground with no rifle, torch, or other protection. 

Shortly after our arrival, one of the boys, who had been 
down for water came back and told us that there was a 
leopard in our trap. After breakfast we went down and 
found a medium-sized leopardess, apparently well caught by 
the foreleg. In all my life, I have never seen such unbridled 
ferocity, as was displayed by that bundle of spotted vicious- 
ness. Snarling, growling and spitting, she would back up 
to the limit of the chain, then charge us, dragging the heavy 
lion trap, until, checked by the tightened chain, she turned 
a somersault. I caught her still for a moment and put a 
solid bullet through her head. 
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We caught this leopard, a rather small 


female, in our trap 





Harry Walker, my noted African guide, 
with natives and a nice bag of lions which 
he killed on a former hunting expedition 


The rest of the day I spent in feeling 
sorry for myself. I had caught a cold 
coming up on the train and had been 
unable to shake it off. The rough diary 
that I kept of the trip contains the fol- 
lowing entry: “Had headache, back- 
ache, bellyache, sore throat, and cough 
today.” 

Japie went on a reconnaissance dur- 
ing the afternoon to see if he could find 
any buffaloes. He got back late that 
night with the report that he had found 
the spoor of two old bulls which had 
watered at a spring in the hills on the 
eastern side of the valley about 10 
miles away. 

We broke camp early the next morn- 
ing and spent 5 strenuous hours travel- 
ing those 10 miles through the bush 
with the loaded truck. Through mopani 
bush we bowled along over the hard, 
clay soil, but when we struck saka we 
had to cut our way through, foot by 
foot. At many of the dry dongas, we 
had to cut down the banks and fill up 
the deepest parts to get the truck 
across. About 3 o’clock we made camp 
near a small spring in a grove of splen- 
did trees, with an open, grassy glade 
sloping gently toward a rocky ridge about a mile away. It 
was really a beautiful spot but it had one drawback. Mil- 
lions of bloodthirsty tsetse flies, viciously biting every ex- 
posed part of our bodies, did their best to spoil things for us. 
I tried mosquito dope without success. The only way we 
could get any relief during the day was to surround the camp 
with smudges, for which we used dry elephant dung, a fuel 
which could be picked up in unlimited quantities. 


by the water hole 


EFORE dinner we went about half a mile up the slope to 

the main spring but found that the two old bulls had not 
visited the spot since Japie had seen their spoor. Howeve:, 
we did see the tracks of a huge lion that had apparently 
been drinking at this pool almost every night. 

The following day we covered a big circle around camp, 
looking for buffalo spoor, but discovered none. In the after- 
noon Walker built a machan in a large tree near the water. 
We intended to spend a night or two in it in the hope of 
getting a shot at the big lion. (Continued on page 72) 
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Blue geese rising 
into the air for 
the start of their 
long journey south, 
Compared with those 
of a few years ago, 
flocks are now thin 


Banded geese being 
released in Canada 
by Jack Miner, who 
maintains a bird 
refuge. Through 
banding, much has 
been learned about 
wild-fowl travels 











WINGED 
RIDDLES 


N THE fall of the year, when the early frosts are turning 
the leaves of the hard woods into a wonderland of scarlet 
and gold, and the hint of approaching wintry days is in 
the air, the stage is set for one of nature’s greatest 

mysteries—the mystery of bird migration. 

For many years, in the lower Cape Fear section of North 
Carolina, where I live, I have been a wondering, awed witness 
to this phenomenon, which to me is the greatest of all natural 
spectacles. Countless times I have driven out into the lonely 
pine barrens near my home, late on a fall evening when the 
early moon was obscured by scattered, wind-whipped clouds, 
to listen to the southward-bound hordes of birds as they 
passed overhead. 

Again, in the spring of the year, when the ice is yielding 
around the edges of spruce-bordered, Northern lakes, and the 
yellow jasmine is filling the Southern air with fragrance, I 
have stood upon the white sands of a near-by ocean beach 
and thrilled to the northward flight of ranks upon ranks of 
wild geese, cleaving the air with powerful wings in wedge- 
shaped formations. 

I never fail to wonder at the mystery of those regular fall 
and spring journeys, undertaken so unobtrusively and con- 
fidently by the millions of land and shore birds of the country. 
In fall, they set out with little fuss or feathers from some 
Northern forest, meadow, reed-covered river, or pond shore, 
bound for the sandy, sunlit beaches and impenetrable, jungle- 









like swamps of the South. Traveling day and night for Murre eggs, laid among the rocks of Quebec, where the bird summers 
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The endurance of migrating birds, their unerring sense 
of direction, and their nesting habits have for years 
baffled naturalists who would explain them. In_ this 


article, new light is thrown on their strange travels 


By FRANK A. MONTGOMERY, Jr. 


thousands of miles, they tarry little until they reach the 
country of their choice. 

This region, for waterfowl, may be a marsh-bordered 
tidal sound along a deserted Carolina shore, or a river 
bank covered with mossy cypress trees. For other 
species, it may be the depths of some steaming Brazilian 
jungle, hot and inhospitable to all life save native animals 
and sojourning birds. 

Few migrants of the skyways are ever seen by human 
eyes, due principally to the fact that by far the greater 
number begin their flight after sundown and end it about 
sunrise. On clear nights, they set their course high above 
the earth. On other occasions, especially when the sky is 
obscured by low-hanging clouds, they fly at much lower 
levels. At such times, anyone may, if he listens closely, 
catch a faint, twittering sound overhead, as thousands of 
wings fan the air on the nocturnal journey. 

I remember the occasion on which I first 
became interested in these spring and fall 
movements of birds. I was spending the 
night at a friend’s home in the low country 
near the Carolina coast during the early 
part of March. The evening being cool, 
we spent it sitting around a great fireplace 
full of blazing logs. Outside, a blustery 
March windstorm whistled through the 
bare tree limbs. Gradually conversation 
lagged and I, pleading sleepiness, went up 
to my room. 

The open windows of the room faced 
south and east. Before undressing I sat 
down by one of them for a last cigarette. 
The wind was driving low-hanging clouds — 
across a half moon. Suddenly, above the : 
cry of the wind, I heard the faint but dis- 
tinct chirping and twittering of birds 
passing overhead. The sounds continued 
for several minutes and I strained my eyes 
to locate the birds passing over me, but I 
could see nothing. As I listened, I couldn’t 
help but wonder at the strangeness of the 
call which beckoned these migrants 
through the stormy night. 
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Mallards and pintails in winter quarters along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
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The tern, whose summer and winter abodes 
are indicated above, travels 22,000 miles 
each year on its migratory flights. The 
speedy plover flies from Canada to the 
pampas of Argentina, as shown at the left 


Many tales have been told of the 
loyalty of migrating birds to one an- 
other. Especially is this noticeable 
among waterfowl. A friend of mine 
was hunting a species of wild violet in 
the gum swamps along the lower 
reaches of the Cape Fear River, near 
the old colonial plantation of Orton, 
when he was attracted by the honking 
of a large, low-flying band of Canadian 
geese on its way north. He heard the 
report of a shotgun, and saw one of the 
flock half fall, half glide toward the 
river some 300 or 400 yards away. On 
striking the water, the goose was un- 
able to take the air again. Immediately, 
the flock, led by a great, gray honker, 
doubled back on its track and circled 
the wounded member of the band, 
meanwhile honking distractedly, seem- 
ingly loath to leave the wounded bird 
to its fate. For two or three minutes 
the birds kept up their circling and 
calling, then, seeming to realize they 
could be of no assistance, the flock rose 
into the air and set off once again. 

Ducks are very likely to halt their 
migratory flights to try to aid an un- 
fortunate brother. Several times, in the 
salt marshes near Wilmington, I have 
seen a high-flying band of ducks de- 
scend to circle a disabled fellow, and, 
with loud quacking, apparently urge 
the wounded duck to rise with them. 

This occurs especially in the spring 
of the year when many ducks, wounded 
by hunters during the winter and unable 
to fly, have to be left behind when the 
flock starts (Continued on page 57) 
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The author and the moose which stopped eleven .30/06 bullets at 500 yards 


Guns, Bullets, and Game 


By CAPT. M. E. BARKER 


HEN it comes to se- 

lecting the gun and 

ammunition for big 

game, the authorities 
have a hard time agreeing. There was, 
for instance, Sir Samuel Baker, who 
lived a long life in savage lands. In 
1891 he summed up his recommenda- 
tions in “Wild Beasts and Their Ways” 
thus: 

“For all animals above the size of 
fallow deer and below that of buffalo, I 
prefer the .577, solid, 648-grain bullet 
with only 6 drams of powder.” A gun 
in this caliber weighs 11 pounds and its 
bullet has a velocity of 1,650 feet a 
second. 

Later Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., wrote, 
“For me, personally, the .405 Winches- 
ter was the medicine gun for lions.” 

However, if you want to start thrills 
racing up and down your spine, read in 
“The Man Eaters of Tsavo” how Col. 
Patterson shot lions with a .303 Enfield 
or read how Charles Cottar burns them 
up (sometimes) with a .22 Savage 
High Power bullet. Yet it is every 
man’s right to choose his own tools 
when he goes hunting. Somewhere be- 
tween the .22 and the .577 every hunter 
ought to find a suitable weapon. 

A friend and I were hunting tropical 
deer and wild hogs in the Philippines. 
Between us, we had a double-barrel, 12 
gauge Parker, two .45 Colt automatics, 
and two electric headlights. Usually 00 
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buckshot did the trick for tropical deer 
up to 50 yards. The buckshot penetrated 
the neck but stayed under the skin on 
the opposite side. We could figure, as 
an average, that three shots ,would 
strike the neck, one of which would be 
fatal. For wild boars, we learned to 
cut a fine, deep cross on the nose of the 
full-metal-jacketed .45 caliber bullet. 
Though it had little shock effect, this 
bullet then did a lot of ripping and 





For shooting boars we used our .45 automatics, 
with a deep cross in the nose of the bullets 


tearing when it struck an animal, and 
a fellow could do plenty of execution 
with it. The solid bullet had almost no 
immediate effect unless it hit a vital 
nerve or organ. 

On another occasion five of us were 
hunting in the mountains of northern 
Alberta. Two of us were out for sport 
and three for a winter supply of meat. 
We had a Springfield Sporter, a Krag 
carbine, a converted .303 Enfield, Ca- 
nadian army rifle, and two .30/30 Win- 
chesters. My Springfield was in con- 
stant demand throughout the trip and 
was afield every bit of the time. One 
day we saw a fine bull moose about 500 
yards away, across a muskeg lake. We 
decided to have a shot at him with my 
Springfield from that distance, rather 
than chance a 3-mile walk around the 
lake. 

I lay down behind a convenient log, 
estimated wind, distance, and light, set 
the No. 48 Lyman sight and waited un- 
til the moose got out into an open spot. 
I hit him the first shot and he went 
down, but was up at once. In 12 shots 
I hit him 11 times and he seemed to be 
down to stay. We hurried around the 
lake to find him down but still alive. A 
final shot through the neck ended his 
misery. The sights had been set for 
500 yards and the bullets had struck 
from 6 to 8 inches below the point of 
aim. All the bullets stayed in the body 
of the moose, though some penetrated 
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to the skin on the side opposite to the 
one they entered. I was using the 145- 
grain, umbrella, hollow, copper-point 
bullets of 2,800 foot-seconds muzzle 
velocity. Several bullets recovered 
showed very little deformation and no 
true mushrooming. 

I had an opportunity two days later 
to try a Springfield bullet on a bull 
moose at close range. One of my com- 
panions and myself went out to get a 
fat young bull for our winter meat. 
We saw one on a hillside near the 
timber line. While I sat down to watch 
the fun through my glasses, my partner 
got busy. He made a beautiful stalk 
and fired a round, lead-point, .303, 215- 
grain bullet of 2,000 foot-seconds muzzle 
velocity. I could see the dust fly from 
the moose’s shoulder but the animal 
did not seem to be greatly troubled. It 
strolled over to a patch of evergreens 
and then into a gulch, finally trotting 
casually downhill directly for my posi- 
tion. 

I had some 150-grain service car- 
tridges of 2,700 foot-seconds muzzle 
velocity from which 4 grains of the tip 
had been cut off to give an open-point 
effect. These bullets had proved very 
effective on wild boars and the timarau, 
a wild buffalo found in the Philippines, 
so I was anxious to try them out on 
moose. To be on the safe side, I filled 
the magazine with 220-grain, soft-point 
cartridges. When the bull was 25 yards 
away and broadside on, I fired. The 
moose stopped instantly, with his feet 
braced wide apart. Even when I went 
up to him, and walked all around him, 
he did not move. His eyes were glassy 
and he showed no signs of life. After 
2 or 3 minutes he fell over without a 
kick. He had been dead on his feet the 
whole time. 

The bullet had smashed one rib on 
entering his side, had blown a hole 
through his heart the size of a tennis 
ball and remained under the skin on 
the opposite side of the body. The re- 
covered bullet weighed 135 grains and 








Upper row: Hole made in left can with 145- 
grain .30/06; top hole in right-hand can 
with 110-grain .30/30, lower hole with .30/06 
soft-point. Exit holes shown in lower row 


had splintered as well as mushroomed. 
The .303 bullet had made a nice, round 
hole in the right shoulder blade and 
had partly penetrated the opposite 
shoulder blade. The only effect the 
moose showed from this shot had been 
a limp in the right forefoot. 

Three other moose were killed with 
my Springfield by various members of 
the party, using 220-grain, soft-point 
bullets of 2,400 foot-second muzzle ve- 
locity. One shot, from less than 200 


HE AUTHOR DRAWS 

upon an extensive experi- 
ence to find the answer to a 
problem on which there is 
much difference of opinion 
. . . . what is the best gun 
and ammunition for various 

kinds of big game? 


EFFECT ON BULLETS 
WHEN FIRED INTO GAME ANIMALS 


The cartridge is shown first, bullet next, then bullet after expansion. “lSoft-point, 220-grain, 


yards, was in each case sufficient to 
paralyze and stop the moose. In two 
cases an additional shot was fired as 
the coup de grdce. One recovered bullet 
had entered the right flank and ranged 
through the entire body cavity and 
imbedded itself under the skin opposite 
the left fore shoulder. The bullet ex- 
panded to over three times the normal 
diameter and lost 6 grains in weight. 
In this case, no finishing shot was needed. 

A 300-pound mountain sheep ram, 
brought down by the same rifle, was 
hit through the heart with a 145-grain, 
hollow, copper, umbrella-point bullet, 
having a muzzle velocity of 2,800 foot- 
seconds. The range was 125 yards, the 
sheep standing broadside. The bullet 
cut one rib on entering, burst the heart 
to pieces, cut two ribs on leaving the 
chest cavity, and left a hole the size of 
a baseball when it passed through the 
opposite side. The sheep was slammed 
against the ground as though it had 
been struck by a pile driver. Another 
mountain sheep was hit through the 
body, high up and too far back, at a 
range of 400 yards. The bullet passed 
through one kidney, just missed break- 
ing the backbone, and passed entirely 
through the body. This sheep ran for 
over a quarter mile up a steep moun- 
tainside before falling dead. 

During 15 hunts in the Maine woods, 
I have seen some hundreds of deer ac- 
tually killed or have examined them 
shortly afterwards and asked what 
weapon was used, how the wound was 
produced, and about the action of the 
animal after being struck. The follow- 
ing instances are typical: 

One man shot a 16-point buck at 65 
yards with a .32 Winchester Special, 
170-grain, soft-point bullet (2,250 foot- 
seconds, muzzle velocity) which broke 
a rib both on entering and leaving the 
chest cavity and passed entirely through 
the deer. About 1 inch of the tip of the 
heart was shot away. The buck was 
standing broadside when struck but 
bounded down- (Continued on page 69) 






30/06. 2. Open-point, 145-grain, .30/06. 3. Soft-point, .45 Springfield ‘73, 490-grain. 4. Win- 
chester .30/30, 170 grain, soft-point. 5. Winchester .30/30, |10-grain, open-point. 6. Long rifle .22 
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"The fellow with the big hat went into the shed and come out with 
Uncle Jake's shotgun. | had my finger right on the trigger and all 
it needed was one little squeeze. But | couldn't get a decent bead.” 





SHADOW 


LTHOUGH Dr. Carlton C. Curtis and myself ex- 
pected excitement when we decided to hunt 
wild turkeys in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
North Carolina, we gave no thought to actual 

danger. The excitement, we believed, would come with 
matching our wits against those of these wily birds, 
not from brushing shoulders with death. 

The region in which we planned to hunt was a 
wooded fastness on the slope of the mountains. Ex- 
cept for an occasional dim trail, there was little 
evidence that the wilderness had ever been visited by 
man. The sketchy trails, we learned, led to nothing 
more important than the slatternly cabin of a moon- 
shiner. They had been made, it seemed, by the illicit 
distillers in bringing their “mountain dew” down to 
the town and by the revenue agents who, from time 
to time, sought to track down the stills. 

Our thoughts when we rode into the wilderness on 
horseback were, however, centered upon the turkeys. 
If anything, I was the more interested of the two, for, 
although I had hunted turkeys often, I had yet to 
bag one. 

Dr. Curtis was the first to discover signs of the 
birds. They were so fresh we concluded that the birds 
that made them had been disturbed by our approach. 

Tethering our horses at a safe distance, we built a 
blind and concealed ourselves in it. With my back 
against a pine, and my gun propped at a convenient 
angle, I watched the doctor draw a turkey call frora 
his pocket and make the soft “put-put” of a questing 
hen. 

Though no bird answered, we could hear, we thought, 
turkeys on every side, sometimes close at hand, at 
others far away. Then I caught the doctor’s whisper 
“Don’t move a muscle!” 

After what seemed an interminable period, the doc- 
tor gave a low, reassuring call. Suddenly there came 
very faint sounds of distant scratching. Turkeys were 
approaching. My pulse raced and my breath caught 
in my throat. But, as I peered through the barrier 
of brush, I could see nothing. The scratching died 
away and again the oppressive silence engulfed us. 

I relaxed. Again, apparently, my hopes were to be 
frustrated. Then, chancing to glance up, I saw clearly, 
above a charred tree stump, about 50 yards away, the 
slender, snakelike head of a wild turkey. It disappeared 
as suddenly as it had come and I began to think that 
I was seeing things. In a second or two, however, a 
magnificent gobbler strode majestically into view. A 
shaft of sunlight, falling squarely upon him, caused 
the bronze and green lights of his plumage to glow. 
I was looking at my first wild turkey. Strange tre- 
mors. seized my legs and crept up through my body. 

Whispering, the doctor told me to shoot. I raised 
my 20 gauge as silently as possible, praying fervently 
that the No. 4 shot would prove efficient at that range. 
As I cautiously raised myself on one knee, a twig 
snapped beneath my foot, and the turkey took to his 
wings. At the crack of my first barrel, a cloud of 
feathers swirled in the-wake of the rapidly retreating 
bird, but my second barrel had no visible effect. 

“He’s hit and hit hard,” declared the doctor. ‘“Per- 
haps, we'll find him over there beyond those sweet 
gums.” 

I had little hope of this. It was, I believed, another 
example of my usual turkey luck. Eventually, how- 
ever, we found the bird’s tracks in a dusty stretch 
about half a mile away but, from the prodigious 
length of his stride, it was apparent that he lit run- 
ning and was probably at that very moment crossing 
the county line. We gave up the search, returned to 
our horses, and set off for another location. 

Engrossed in thoughts of losing the gobbler, we 
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Seeking his first wild turkey, the author of this gripping 


true story cursed his luck when his gobbler got away... 


Not till later did he learn how really kind Fate had been 


By C. BLACKBURN MILLER 


found after a time that we had strayed 
from the trail. We were following in- 
stead a faint, winding path that led up 
toward the shoulder of a mountain 
across the valley. “We're getting too 
far south,” I ventured. 

“Let’s see where it leads, anyway,” 
replied the doctor. 

The path grew wilder the longer we 
followed it. Emerging from a thick 
growth of pines, we suddenly found 
ourselves in a clearing. A log cabin 
slouched wearily in the scanty shade of 
a pine. In the doorway stood a lean- 
snouted pig. On the wall of an ancient 
well a bucket rusted. Not far away an 
emaciated calf chewed industriously on 
a corn cob. Except for two down-at- 
heel sheds and a warped wagon there 
was nothing else to be seen. Apparent- 
ly some one lived in the cabin, but he 
was successful in keeping out of sight. 
There was no sign of human life and 
no sound. It was uncanny. 

For a time we sat in our saddles, 
wondering. Then I swung down from 
my horse, to get a drink from the well. 
Lowering the pail on its frayed rope, I 
drew up water and drank it from the 
brim of my hat. 

While the doctor sat passively on his 
horse, I determined to explore the mys- 
tery of this deserted cabin, if mystery 
there was. Every place I went, the 
emaciated calf followed me. I peered 
into the dim interior of the sheds but 
discovered only a rusted hoe, a broken 
shovel and an ancient, dented shotgun. 
Carrying the gun out into the sunlight, 
I found on the side plates the partially 
erased name of Scott, a famous Eng- 
lish gunsmith. The barrels of Damascus 
steel were 32 inches long, much pitted 
and worn. I returned the gun and was 
starting toward the cabin when the 
doctor’s voice stopped me. In a split 
second more I would have opened the 
door. 

“TI don’t like the looks of this outfit,” 
said the doctor. “We'd better get going. 
About the only thing friendly around 
here is that calf. It hasn’t left your 
side a moment.” The doctor swung the 
head of his mount about, kicked him 
forcibly in the ribs and ambled off into 
the pines. Mounting my roan, I followed. 

That night, as we lay back in easy 
chairs, watching the Bald Mountain, 
vaguely outlined against the stars, my 
thoughts turned again to the cabin. 
“What did you make of it?” I asked 
the doctor. 
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“To me,” he replied, “it had all the 
earmarks of a moonshiner’s hang-out. 
Did you notice the little spring pouring 
out of the bare rocks to the left of the 
cabin? There was a well-used path 
leading straight toward it through the 
woods. I have a hunch the moonshiners 
heard our approach and were watching 
us from the edge of the clearing.” 

“They could have potted us and no 
one would ever have been the wiser,’ I 
observed. 

“Quite so,” agreed the doctor, light- 
ing his pipe. 

Nearly 7 years later, the Allies were 
massing their forces for the stupendous 
attack that was to end the World War. 
From the windows of the hospital, where 
I lay convalescing one quiet spring 
morning, I was watching the antics 
of several pigeons on the walks outside. 
An orderly entered. 

“The major’s compli- 
ments, sir. He wants to 
know if you’d object to 
sharing your room with 
a young chap? We’re 
pretty crowded, sir, and 
he seems a decent sort.” 

I had no objection and, 
in the late afternoon, 
stretcher bearers ap- 
peared, depositing my fu- 
ture roommate on his bed. 
Though he was pale and 
thin and had blue shad- 
ows under his eyes, his 
red hair bristled defiantly 
above his brow. He soon 
dropped off into a rest- 
less sleep, irked by his 
bandages. [assumed from 
his face that he was a 
Southerner. 

Despite his numerous 
machine-gun wounds, he 
regained strength rapid- 
ly. He was not particu- 
larly friendly, however, 
and it was several weeks 
before I overcame his 
natural reticence. I was 
particularly curious to 
learn why he had joined 
the army, because, al- 
though he said he was a 
volunteer, even in the 
hospital he chafed at dis- 
cipline. 

“I don’t know just why 
I should tell you-all why 
I joined up with this 


man’s army,” he said one day in a 
drawling nasal voice. “But if you-all 
want to hear it, I reckon there ain’t no 
harm in tellin’ it. 

“T come from Carolina, up in the Blue 
Ridge. I was born back of Bald Moun- 
tain, an’ when I was about 12 years old 
ma died of flu. About a year after that 
pap was shot over in Saluda Pass. We 
always thought it was some revenooer 
that done it, because none of our kin 
never had no row with anybody that 
lived nigh us. After pap was killed, 
my brother, Jed, and me and my sister, 
Amy, went over to live with Uncle Jake 
in his cabin on Turkey Creek. We hung 
out there a spell, helpin’ Uncle Jake 
raise his hogs, corn, and yams. Amy 
was older’n’ us. She got to goin’ with 
a fellow over in the settlement. I don’t 
know rightly what ever did become of 
her.” 

He paused to scowl at a captain, who 
strutted importantly across the grass 
outside. 

“Then one year,” he resumed, “it come 
awful dry and our corn and potatoes 
died and somethin’ killed most of the 
hogs. So Uncle Jake and me built us a 
still near the clearin’ and went to 
makin’ moonshine. He kept right on 
preachin’ down at the revival meetin’s. 
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In a second or two a magnificent gobbler strode majestically 
into view, his gold and bronze plumage glowing in the sun 
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He always got a dollar or two for 
that, besides what he made from 
sellin’ corn. That kept us in grub all 
right. In the winter my brother and 
me did a mite of trappin’. We were 
gettin’ along fine. We was scared of 
the revenooers but none never both- 
ered us. 

“Then one day about 7 years ago 
—yes, that’s when it was, 7 years 
ago come November—we was gettin’ 
ready to boil the mash when Uncle 
Jake allowed he heard horses comin’. 
We lit out into the brush. Uncle 
Jake was sore, because he’d left his 
shotgun lyin’ in the shed, but Jeb an’ 
me both had our rifles. 

“Before long two fellows come 
ridin’ out of the pines and begun to 
look around the clearin’. One feller 
had a broad-brimmed hat on like a 
revenooer’s. It was pulled down so 
I couldn’t see his face, just his jaw. 
But he had a lip whisker, somethin’ 
like yours. He got off his horse and 
went to the well to get a drink. 
‘Revenooers,’ says Uncle Jake. ‘Even 
if they ain’t,’ he says, ‘they'll squeal 
anyway. So let ’em have it.’ 

“I up with my rifle and took a 
rest against a tree, but every danged 
time I went to pull the trigger, that pet 
calf of mine got in the way. I raised 
that calf on a bottle and I didn’t want 
to kill it. Jed took a bead on the fellow 
sittin’ on the horse and pulled the trig- 
ger but the rifle missed fire. 

“It didn’t bother us none about killin’ 
these fellows. It would have been a 
cinch to hide the bodies in the slough 
where the creek branches off. 

“The fellows didn’t seem to be doin’ 
no harm, though, so Jed and me put 
our guns down and allowed we wouldn’t 
shoot ’em. Uncle Jake got tearin’ mad 
and tried to get hold of Jed’s rifle but 
Jed fought him off. Just then I nearly 
changed my mind about shootin’. The 
fellow with the big hat went into the 
shed and come out with Uncle Jake’s 
shotgun. I had my finger right on the 
trigger and all it needed was one little 
squeeze. But that dern calf kept so 
close I couldn’t get a decent bead on 
him. Jed told me I hadn’t better, but 
now I wish I had. Lord, how I wish 
I had.” 

The memory of the scene brought 
beads of sweat to the boy’s brow. As I 
filed my pipe my fingers were none 
too steady. 

“At last,” the boy went on, “them 
two fellers rode away, but it was a long 
time before Uncle Jake cooled down. 
He swore it wouldn’t be the last time 
that we heard of them fellows and that 
we should have shot ’em. 


The memory brought beads of sweat to 
the boy's forehead. As | filled my 
pipe my fingers were none too steady 
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“Later they turned us into a machine-gun outfit,” 
the boy said. "I've been through hell ever since.” 


“Next mornin’ I got up early and 
went on over to a gully near Bald Moun- 
tain where I knew there was turkey. 
When I saw where they’d been workin’, 
I sat down and commenced to call. It 
wasn't long before I heard low voices. 
They was comin’ from the trail leadin’ 
to the clearin’, between me and the 
cabin. Then I heard a horse cough. I 
figured it was them two fellows comin’ 
back. I beat it back through a short 
cut to put Uncle Jake and Jed hep to 
what was doin’. Jed was just buildin’ a 
fire under the big kettle and Uncle 
Jake was luggin’ an armful of wood. I 
started to tell ’em when I hear some 
one say, ‘You guys throw up your 
hands!’ 

“I looked around and saw two fellows 
with guns pointin’ at us. One of ’em I 
knowed some. I’d seen him hangin’ 
around the settlement an’ I had talked 
with him a couple of times. His name 
was Jack Davis and he come from over 
Tryon way but I never knowed he was 
a revenooer. Uncle Jake jumped for 
his shotgun but before he reached it, 
the other revenooer shot him through 
the leg an’ he fell over against the 
kettle. He told Davis to keep his eye 
on Jed an’ me while he looked around 
to see if there was any others. Then he 
walked on off up the hill. 

“I asked Davis what we'd get and he 
allowed we’d get from 10 to 20 years. 
What he said scared me good and plenty, 
and I reckon he seen it, for he asked 











me how old I was. I told him I was 
sixteen and he scratched his head an’ 
allowed as it was too bad a kid as 
young as me would have to go to the 
pen. Then he said, ‘Listen, kid, ’'m a 
lookin’ the other way. You beat it. 
When you get clear, join up with the 
army or somethin’. Now light out.’ 

“I took it on the run, headin’ for 
the woods growin’ along Turkey 
Creek. Then I heard some one 
runnin’ behind me. I looked back 
and seen it was Jed, poundin’ along 
about a rod back of me. Then I 
heard the crack of a gun an’ that 
funny ‘plop’ a bullet makes when it 
hits a fellow. Jed rolled over like a 
shot rabbit, the blood streamin’. I 
never stopped. Later I heard how 
they tried to get Jed to a hospital 
but he died before they ever got him 
there. 

“IT hid out that night and, when 
the moon came up, I made it over to 
old man Higgins’s clearin’ and took 
some of his corn an’ right at the edge 
of the branch I run plumb into a 
‘possum. I was scared to light a fire 
but I was so hungry that I tried to 
eat the possum raw an’ he made me 
sort o’ sick. Next day I skinned through 
Saluda Pass and bunked up in an old 
barn, and that night I kept on goin’ till 
I worked on down off the mountains. 
Later on I got a ride on a truck to 
Spartanburg, where I heard there was 
some regulars enlistin’ men for the 
army. I bummed some grub of the ‘Y’ 
and then went over to see the recruitin’ 
sergeant. He allowed I was too young, 
but I lied to him, and they let me in 
and put me in the cavalry. I didn’t 
mind that, as I always liked horses, but 
later they turned us into a machine- 
gun outfit an’ I’ve been through hell 
ever since.” 

A grim smile played about the boy’s 
mouth. 

“They thought after I got shot up 
this last time I was through, but they 
don’t know the half of it. I aim to do 
just one thing before I cash in and that 
is to get them two fellows that squealed 
on us. An’ I ’specially aim to get that 
one in the broad-brimmed felt hat. It 
may take a long time, but I’m tellin’ 
you, sir, that I'll get him and get him 
right before I’m done!” 

As the lad finished, a blaze smold- 
ered in his eyes, as though he was 
again peering out of the brush again 
at the unsuspecting turkey hunter 
who prowled unsuspectingly around the 
cabin. Perhaps he was cursing the 


broad-brimmed hat that shadowed the 
hunter’s face. 
never would. 


Well he might, but I 
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ENEATH the calm surface of a 
lake in the Rio Grande valiey, the 
soft, penetrating rays of our gaso- 
line lamp revealed a multitude of 

fish, gliding like ghosts. A big bass, 
like a creature of another world, fanned 
the water lazily with his fins and then 
darted with incredible speed into the 
darkness beyond our light. 

As Eddie, Pat, Roy, and I eased along 
in our rowboat, we saw many kinds of 
fish—but not the kind we were seeking. 
We were out to harpoon a big alligator 
gar—one that would give us a real 
fight. These big armored fellows, some- 
times 6 or 8 feet long, can do it, too. 
But it’s quite a job to sink a spear into 
them, for their covering is as impene- 
trable as galvanized iron. When I see 
them swimming majestically through 
the still water they always remind me 
of early-day submarines—pointed at 
both ends, and pretty nearly as tough. 
Gar gigging is not only thrilling as a 
sport but highly beneficial from a con- 
servation viewpoint. If you have ever 
seen one of these long-snouted mon- 
sters, you realize what tremendous 
quantities of bass, perch or other good 
fish they can consume. 

As we moved down the river, we were 
more interested in the excitement of 
our hunt and the eerie beauty of what 
we saw than in any possible benefits 
our efforts might gain for conservation. 

Up in the bow of the boat, Eddie and 
I watched, with harpoon and gig ready. 
With Pat and Roy paddling quietly in 
the stern, we slid along under the over- 
hanging branches of big trees. 

Into the shaft of our light, which cut 
into the dark water, loomed the whitish, 
humpbacked form of a carp. I struck 
with the five-prong gig which we carried 
for smaller game, but it bounced off 
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Gigging for Gar 


ON A DARK NIGHT THESE ARMORED SUBMARINES 
WILL GIVE YOU PLENTY OF THRILLING SPORT 


By H. G. 
STILLWELL, Jr. 


The gig picks up a kicking two-footer 


The gar at left has 
brought his career to a 
close and will destroy 
no more fish. Below, we 
stand ready with harpoon 
and gig, waiting for gars 
to put in an appearance 










his tough back and he made off. As we 
glided under a bridge we got just a 
faint glimpse of a good-size gar as he 
sank and swam quietly out of our range. 
We went after him but failed to locate 
him. You can follow and eventually get 
the small ones, but not the big fellows. 

A little gar, about 2% feet long, 
loomed up in front of the boat, and I 
let him have the gig, and lifted him 
into the boat, his career of fish eating 
ended. 

Slowly we worked on down the side 
of the lake, which is in the lower valley 
of the old river bed of the ever-wander- 
ing Rio Grande. Frequently the light 
revealed big crabs, scuttling away to 
hide behind bits of vegetation. 

All the while Eddie was holding the 
hig harpoon ready for one fleeting 
glimpse of a gar—one big enough to 
give us some excitement. Then sudden- 
ly I saw one. 

The gar was down close to the bot- 
tom, about 5 feet beneath the surface, 
and moving slowly off to one side. We 
held our breath as Pat slowly edged the 
boat over. There wasn’t much chance 
of hanging (Continued on page 39) 
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F A woolly-headed, betel-chewing na- 
tive from the jungles of New Guinea 
could be turned loose in the fishing- 
tackle section of a modern sporting- 

goods store, he would probably be less 
impressed by the display than we had 
fondly hoped. Among the shining gadg- 
ets, which are supposed to be the very 
last word in modern tackle, our breech- 
clouted angler would recognize much 
that is as old as his race, and older. 

Take the matter of landing nets. Ours 
are pretty tricky. We gan be proud of 
their excellent design and machine- 
made precision. But the basic pattern 
is so ancient that it creaks in the joints. 

Net fragments, made of flax and with 
a mesh quite like ours, have been dug 
up in the cave dwellings of the Stone 
Age and in the deposits left by the later 
Lake Dwellers. Because, however, the 
material was perishable, there is too 
little surviving to show the size or shape 
of the original nets. In all probability, 
these early nets were only small hand 
affairs for dipping or scooping fish out 
of shallow water, without benefit of 
either fish hook or rod. Primitive fish- 
ermen the world over still use such 
scoop nets. 

The landing net is really nothing 
more than a scoop net used in con- 
junction with a rod. Fish, of course, 
have long been caught—and are caught 
today—on rod and line without the as- 
sistance of a landing net. The “yank- 
‘em-out” method is still in good repute. 
But it has its limitations! One of the 
major tragedies of any fisherman's life 
is to discover he has no landing net at 
the crucial moment of bringing a whop- 
per to heel. 
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The usefulness of the landing net was 
discovered ages ago in such widely 
separated countries as Egypt, Green- 
land, New Zealand, and Mexico. Un- 
fortunately no record has come down 
to us of the man who did the discover- 
ing, but we can draw a pretty accurate 
picture of him. 

He was, first of all, a tight-line an- 
gler, for in those days, and for long 
afterwards, anglers simply tied the line 
to the tip of the rod. Reels were still 
to be invented. The primitive angler 
had no way of landing a fish except by 
snatching it bodily from water to bank. 
He fished, moreover, for food and not 
for sport. Hence, the inevitable loss of 
the larger fish by tearing the hooks 
from their mouths meant an empty 
belly. And so the landing net came in- 
to being, the brain child of a fisherman 
who, out of sheer necessity, hit upon 
this scheme of getting his fish. 


ORROBORATION of our theory 
comes from New Zealand, where the 
Maoris have been catching fish on prim- 
itive but highly efficient tackle for count- 
less generations. Knowing nothing of 
reels, they still use the tight line and ac- 
complish wonders with a short length 
of cord anda long pole. But around about 
Cook Strait is to be found the warehou, 


The crude landing net 
is made 
from grass and comes 
from East Africa. 
well-built 


Africa 


and startling experiments, nets today differ 
but little from those used in the Stone Age 


By ELSON A. PARRY 


a salt-water fish renowned for its 
excellent flavor and exceedingly 
tender mouth. Not the sort of 
fish, obviously, to be yanked bodi- 
ly into a canoe. So the Maori 
anglers long ago discarded the 
strong-arm method of snatching, 
in favor of a net that would trans- 
fer the tender-mouthed warehou 
safely from water to boat. This 
net they call korapa. It is an ex- 
cellent example of an efficient 
landing net. 

There have been other, and 
more romantic, explanations re- 
specting the origin of landing 
nets. Together with other types 
of nets, they have been the sub- 
ject of highly imaginative tales 
among primitive peoples, espe- 
cially those whose luck at fishing 
has spelled the difference between 
feast and famine. One of these 
always fascinating stories come 
from North American Indians. 

The Michilimakinac Indians of 
The Canada give the credit for the in- 
vention of the net to no less a 
is personage than their god, Micha- 
bou, intending thereby to propiti- 
ate him, perhaps, and thus win 
favor in their fishing. “The 
Michilimakinacs,” wrote Father Char- 
levoix in 1763, “say that Michabou 
taught their ancestors to fish, that he 
invented nets, and that he took the 
notion of them from the spider’s web.” 

With landing nets, as with fish hooks, 
there are two theories as to the manner 
in which the idea developed. One holds 
that the net spread from a single lo- 
cality, where it first appeared, and the 
other that it was developed independ- 
ently and more or less simultaneously 
in different parts of the world. The first 
theory presents a serious difficulty. How 
did the net idea travel from its source, 
wherever that may have been, to such 
widely separated places as Egypt, Ha- 
waii, Greenland, and Mexico? There 
was a good deal of water to be covered 
in traveling from one to the other, to 
be covered, moreover, in nothing more 
substantial than a dugout canoe. In 
that far-off time, of course, there may 
have been connecting land bridges, long 
since sunk beneath the ocean, but 
whose existence scientists strongly sus- 
pect. Over them the net may have 
journeyed. 

If, on the other hand, the landing net 
was developed independently, just how 
did it come about that so many anglers 
got the same idea at about the same 
time? We cannot, in the light of our 
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LANDING NET 


present knowledge, answer the question, 
but it is, nevertheless, an interesting 
side light on the workings of the human 
mind. 

But, if the manner of distribution re- 
mains in doubt, the fact of distribution 
is unquestioned. Landing nets, so simi- 
lar in shape and workmanship that 
they might have been cut from the 
same pattern, have long been used by 
the Chinese, the Egyptians, the South 
Sea Islanders, the North American 
Indians, and the Eskimos, to mention 
just a few assorted fishermen. Ancient 
or modern, the nets vary but little in 
shape, knotting, or pattern of mesh. 
The materials vary, of course. In con- 
structing their nets the natives in- 
variably use whatever the natural re- 
sources of their locality afford. Even 
at the present time, when contact with 
civilization has acquainted them with 
machine-made products, they stick to 
their time-honored, well-tried methods 
of making nets by hand. And their 
landing nets are as efficient as ours. 


HE mesh of primitive nets is usually 

some sort of vegetable-fiber cord, 
chosen for toughness and durability; the 
frame and handle, some strong and pliant 
wood. The Hawaiians prefer the abund- 
ant and flexible aloma ( Touchardia lati- 
folia). The Maoris use New Zealand 
flax (Phormium tenax). The Peace 


River Indians, of Canada, formerly used 
willow bark and nettles, the latter 





The handle of the New Zealand landing 
net is T-shaped and usually is carved 
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Aztec drawing, 1,100 years old, showing 
use of the scoop net in spearing fish 
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making a very smooth 
and fine cord. The Pi- 
utes made nets of the 
fiber of the common 
milkweed (Asclepias). 
The Chinooks used root 
fibers or the ligaments 
of white-cedar bark. 
In this business of 
adapting the available 
materials to the prob- 
lem at hand, no net 
makers show more in- 
genuity than certain of 
the New Guinea Papu- 
ans. They do not mere- 
ly weave a net in and a mesh of 
imitation of the spider’s vegetable 
web—they use the web fibre 
itself! In that steamy, 


The net 
of the Ha- 


waiian has a 


jungle-clad island of 
theirs, lives a small, 
brown spider, which 


spins a web that some- 

times reaches a diame- 

ter of 6 feet. It is 

water resistant, and 

strong enough to hold 

fish weighing a pound. 

To obtain the webs, the 

natives simply set up 

long bamboo poles, bent over in a loop, 
in the places where these spiders con- 
gregate. The obliging creatures do the 
rest. It sounds like Ananias or Baron 
Munchausen, or both, but the circum- 
stance is well-authenticated. 





Modern shuttles for making 
nets. The two at right are 
used by Eskimos, the center 
one by California Indians, 
and that at upper left by 
fishermen in New England 


frame of bamboo 






The shape of the landing net is prac- 
tically standardized the world over. The 
frame is generally ovate and fairly 
rigid, made of a supple material -bent 
until the ends meet in a point. The 
ends are bound together to make a 


short handle. If required, a longer 
handle is lashed on. 

Net making, as a craft, is almost as 
ancient as fishing itself. Most prim- 
itive peoples have been expert at it. 
The knotting is done by means of a 
simple shuttle, which is usually nothing 
more than a narrow, flat board from 4 
to 8 inches long, notched at both ends, 
on which the net cord is wound. Some- 
times the shuttle is of bone, sometimes 
of metal. Occasionally two outcurving 
sticks, bound together in the middle, 
serve the purpose. Netting shuttles, 
wherever found, are pretty much alike, 
whether used by an Egyptian of 3500 
B. C. or by a Hawaiian, A. D. 1935. 

The various knots that form the 
mesh are likewise universally known. 
If you examine a fragment of net from 
the Bluff Dwellers, of the Ozarks, and 
the latest product from the expert 
fingers of a black New Zealander, you 
will be impressed by this similarity of 
knotting. The mesh itself varies in 
size, of course, to accommodate the fish 
it is intended to imprison. The tapering 
of the landing net and its attachment 
to the frame are accomplished in sev- 
eral ingenious ways, all equally efficient. 

A startling story about a netting 
shuttle comes to us from Hawaii. The 
shuttle, famous in the islands as the 
bringer of fishing good fortune, was 
made from the shinbone of a certain 
expert fisherman of Kohala, with the 
polysyllabic name of Kuliakalanaia. 
Reasoning (Continued on page 56) 
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AY OUTDOORSMAN 
finds a surprising 
hobby that enables him to 
bring into his yard 
the memories of long 
tramps over marshes 


and through woods 


O MOST hunters, tracks are merely an aid to bagging 
trophies. But, to Charles Urner, of Elizabeth, N. J., 
they are the trophies! 
When he goes hunting, he slings over his shoulder not 
a gun but a small, brown knapsack, containing a battered tin 
pan with a handle, a folding stove, a couple of cans of con- 
densed-alcohol fuel, and 1 pound of heavy, yellowish paraffin. 
This is his outfit for capturing the tracks he finds. With it 
he has been following his unique hobby for a number of years. 
His “trophy room” is a winding walk of concrete stepping- 
stones. In the blocks are the imprints of several hundred 
tracks. They range from the footprint of a lion to the mark 


The paraffin, folding stove, solidified-alcohol fuel, pan, 
and carrying case used by Urner in making molds of 
tracks. At right are five stones from his unusual 
walk. The upper left stone bears the track of a lion, 
The two middle ones show the footprints of a turkey 
buzzard, and the others those of the marbled godwit 
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On finding a perfect 
track, Urner scrapes 
up earth to form a 
dike. Into this he 
then pours paraffin 
which forms the mold, 
At right are shown 
the paraffin molds 
as Urner lifts them 
from tracks in the 
field, to be pressed 
later into concrete 


left by a tiny sandpiper on a wet beach. 
He has the tracks of moose, deer, bear, 
rabbits, gulls, foxes, ‘coons, skunks, 
opossums, turtles, horseshoe crabs, and 
a wide variety of birds. The 62 concrete 
slabs he now has in his walk hold 
tracks of more than 50 species of birds, 
reptiles, and animals. Eventually, the 
walk will contain 120 blocks. 

The idea was born when Urner was 
walking over the New Jersey meadows 
some years ago. He noticed how the 
baked mud, had cracked into irregular 
blocks each holding the imprint of bird 
tracks. At the time he was laying out 
his backyard and the idea occurred to 
him that he might create a permanent 
museum of tracks in the stepping-stone 
walk. 

His first efforts at bringing home the 
imprints, he found, were not always 
successful. He used ordinary paraffin 
to make the molds and it frequently 
broke or during summer months melted 
on the way home. Finally, he learned 
from experts at the American Museum 
of Natural History that a special kind 
of paraffin with a high melting point 
was used for similar work by expedi- 
tions sent out by that organization. 
Since then he has been using this mate- 
rial and the early difficulties have dis- 
appeared. 

When he finds a perfect track, he 
scrapes dirt or mud up into a small 
dike around the track and gets out his 
stove and pan, putting the paraffin on 
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hardens. 





to heat. After it has melted, he waits 
until a slight scum has formed over the 
top before he pours it into the little res- 
ervoir containing the track. If he pours 
it in when it is too hot, he has found, 
the paraffin runs into the ground and 
produces an imperfect mold. 

After several molds have been col- 
lected, he adds a concrete block to his 
walk and presses the molds down into 
the soft surface, removing them when 
the cement has hardened. There remains 
the permanent impression representing 
the track of some bird or animal. The 


The large tracks on stone at left of oval above 
are those of a black-crowned heron. At upper right, 
appear those of a snowy egret. The round tracks 
were made bya rabbit, the small ones by a sandpiper 


Urner pressing a poraffin mold into a block of soft 
concrete, in which the mold remains until the concrete 





At left is shown the print left by a mold 


greatest number of blocks Urner has 
ever added to his walk at one time was 
five. Usually several weeks go by be- 
fore he collects a sufficient number of 
perfect tracks to add a new block. 
The oldest track in his collection was 
made several thousand years ago. It is 
the impression of a prehistoric bird’s 
footprint, found in a layer of rock near 
Boonton, N. J. His lion track was 
brought back from Africa by one of his 
friends at the American Museum of 
Natural History. It was produced with 
plaster-of-Paris. (Continued on page 49) 
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HE other day I asked a photo 

finisher, who handles thousands 

of amateur films every month, 

what, in his opinion, caused the 
greatest number of failures in amateur 
snapshots. 

“I should say,” he answered, “that 
fuzziness was the principal trouble. 
Next to that comes careless camera 
pointing, such as leaving out the sub- 
ject’s head, or leaving out part of a per- 
son in a group, or maybe tipping the 
camera so the whole shot is cockeyed. 
Third on the list would be over or un- 
der exposure. 

“T can tell beforehand,” he went on, 
“whether the week-end films that pile 
in here on Monday morning will be more 
than usually fuzzy and whether the 
majority of them will be over or under- 
exposed just by checking up on the 
weather. Lots of wind means lots of 
fuzzy pictures. Weak sunlight, especial- 
ly in winter, brings underexposed films. 
In summer the reverse is true. I re- 
member one week-end last June, when 
the light was exceptionally brilliant. 
Nearly every film brought in showed 
some degree of overexposure.” 

Not knowing exactly what’s wrong, 
you may go on repeating the same er- 
ror time after time. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that you take some snapshots 
of your fishing partner and the prints 
show various degrees of fuzziness. You 
can alibi yourself by blaming the cam- 
era, the lens, the light, or any one of a 
dozen other possible causes of fuzziness, 
but, if you follow this course, you will 
never learn how to take good pictures. 

Suppose that the four pictures you 
took of an angler are the ones repro- 
duced here. The first, as shown in Photo 
No. 1, is satisfactory, Photo No. 2 does 
not seem to be quite right, Photo No. 3 
is very poor and Photo No. 4 is a com- 
plete failure. 

All of these test pictures were taken 
one after another from exactly the same 


position, at exactly the same shutter speed and lens dia- 
phragm setting. Can you tell what is wrong with them? 

You see first that 
everything about the fisherman seems a little fuzzy, yet the 


Study picture No. 2 very carefully. 





The fuzzy foreground and subject and the 
? clear-cut background show that the camera 
was focused on a point behind the angler 
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A clear photo, sharp in every detail, made 
with a steady, correctly focused camera 


GET A 


SHARP 
PHOTO 


EVERY 
TIME 


By ALFRED P. LANE 





as compared with vertical ones, reveals 


3 The near sharpness of horizontal lines, 
that in this case camera moved sidewise 





details of the rocks behind him on the 
far side of the stream appear quite 
sharp. 

Since the fact that the background is 
sharp proves that the camera was held 
still, it is obvious that the lens was not 
focused on the angler. This is indicated 
also by the extreme fuzziness of the 
rock in the foreground. 

It is plain, then, that the distance of 
the subject from the camera was over- 
estimated. As a matter of fact, the 
camera was set at 30 feet, although the 
actual distance to the fisherman was 
only 18 feet. 

Now examine Photo No. 3 in the same 
critical way. The, first thing you will 
notice is that nothing in the picture 
seems sharp. Still closer examination 
reveals the fact that the fuzziness is not 
uniform. The horizontal lines are not 
far from sharp while every vertical line 
is merely a blur. If only the subject 
himself were fuzzy, sidewise movement 
of the subject could have produced this 
effect, but here we find that the blurring 
of vertical lines extends to every object 
in the picture. Such blurring can be 
brought about in only one way and that 
is by camera movement during the ex- 
posure. Furthermore, the near sharp- 
ness of the horizontal lines, compared 
with the blurred vertical lines, definitely 
proves that the camera was moving 
from side to side and not up and down 
at the moment when the shutter was 
released. 

Beginners in photography, who have 
the impression that any snapshot at 
1/25 second or faster will not show 
motion, will quickly get over that notion 
if they will go over their prints with a 
powerful magnifying glass. Some degree 
of blurring in one direction or another 
will be revealed by the glass in a sur- 
prising number of cases. And the slight- 
est blurring of this kind detracts from 
the crystal clearness of the picture, 
especially if enlargements are made. 


It should not be difficult to tell what happened to ruin 
Photo No. 4. Look at the lower, left-hand corner and you 
will find the telltale evidence. The near-by rock, which shows 
at this point, is quite sharp, 


(Continued on page 47) 





In this photo, the sharpness of the rock 
A in left foreground indicates that the 
distance was underestimated in focusing 
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* again, 





Gigging for Gar 


(Continued from page 33) 


him at that depth, but Eddie was getting 
ready to try. He swiftly raised the long 
bamboo shaft, and shot it forward. It 
was a hit. The water fairly exploded. 

Up out of the water a mighty form 
surged and lunged against the side of the 
boat. Eddie lost his balance, clawed 
frantically in the air, and fell over back- 
ward into the water. I pitched forward. 
With the boat rocking madly we shipped 
water and the lamp was swamped. All 
was confusion. 

“Where are you, Eddie?” Pat and Roy 
shouted. On hands and knees I groped 





around the bottom of the boat for the 


lamp. 
While I have never heard of an alli- 


gator gar attacking a human, the knowl- | 


edge that Eddie was overboard, with a 
big one fast to a rope, was far from 
pleasant. 

Just as I grabbed the lamp, the boat 
swerved abruptly, and there was a great 
splash in the water about 70 feet away. 
The gar had run the limit of the rope. 

As soon as I gained my feet, I turned 
on the light, and flashed it right in Ed- 
die’s face. He was climbing over the 
gunwale. 

He had scarcely got safely into the 
boat when the gar hit the end of the rope 


spilling Eddie to the bottom. 
“Grab that rope,” Pat cried. 


UST as I got my hands on it, the gar 

hit it again, jerking it out of my grasp. 
As it struck the side of the boat, it 
snapped. Rope, harpoon, and gar were 
gone in an instant. We had the consola- 
tion of knowing however, that this par- 
ticular gar would not eat many more fish 
while that harpoon decorated his side. 


jerking the boat violently and | 


Until the moon became too bright for | 


good gigging, we speared a dozen or 
more small and medium-size gars. Then 


| we started the motor and headed for 


home. Never willing to quit until the last 
gasp, however, Pat and Roy stood poised 
in the bow, hoping for a sight of another 


| big, armored cruiser. Lacking a harpoon, 





Pat had taken the heavy, five-prong gig 
which we carried for emergencies. It 


had a heavy hickory handle tied onto its | 


end. 

Almost before we knew it, we were on 
top of a 6-footer. Pat socked the big gig 
into him up to the hilt and let out a war 
whoop. Under the boat the gar surged 
and actually lifted our craft. There was 
a crash. Pat was left clutching the han- 
ble of the gig from which the shaft had 
been broken squarely off. 

Well, it is the big ones that always get 
away. But we’re going to have a cure for 
that soon. We are hard at work making 
some new and very tricky harpoons. 
Gars—we’re giving you fair warning! 


Bait-Casting Hints 


LEVEL-WINDING, bait-casting reel 

has become a necessity. No matter 
how clever a man may be in spooling the 
line on an ordinary reel he will find the 
level winder an aid to better fishing, 
because it gives him an opportunity to 
direct his entire attention to the ma- 
nipulation of the lure. And eccentric 
manipulation is often the secret of suc- 
cess. Jerks, pauses, changes in pace, 
downward movements of the rod and 
upward strokes with the rod without a 
pause in the reeling all take their part 
in making a lure effective —R. B. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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How a Man of 40 Can 
Retire in 15 Years 


T makes no difference if your carefully 
laid plans for saving have been upset 
during the past few years. It makes no 
difference if you are worth half as much 
today as you were then. Now, by follow- 
ing a simple, definite Retirement Income 





Plan, you can arrange to quit work for- 
ever fifteen years from today with a 
monthly income guaranteed you for life. 
Not only that, but if you should die be- 
fore that time, we would pay your wife a 


monthly income as long as she lives, 


$200 a Month beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $200 a month beginning 
at age 55. Here is what you can get: 
I A check for $200 when you reach 55 and 
a check for $200 every month thereafter as 
long as you live. 

This important benefit is available alone: 
but if you are insurable, your Plan can also 
include: 


2 Alife income for your wife if you die be- 
fore retirement age. 


3 A monthly disability income for yourself 
if, before age 55, total disability stops your 
earning power for 6 months or more. 


It sounds too good to be true. But it is 
true. There are no “‘catches”’ in it, for the 
Plan is guaranteed by an 84-year-old com- 
pany with over a half 
a billion dollars of in- 
suranceinforce.Ifyou 
want to retire some 
day, and are willing 
to lay aside a portion 
of your income every 
month, you can have 





i) 


PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 


— 


freedom from money worries. You can have 
all the joys of recreation or travel when the 
time comes at which every man wants 
them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. You 
may be older or younger. The income is not 
limited to $200 a month. It can be more or 
less. And you can retire at any of the fol- 
lowing ages that you wish: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

How much does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, we shall be glad totell you. In 
thelongrun,thePlanwill probably costnoth- 
ing, because in most cases, every cent and 
more comes back to you at retirement age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
interesting illustrated booklet shown at the 
left. It tells all about 
the new Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan. Send for 
your copy of the 
booklet now. The 
coupon below is for 
your convenience. 















Puoentx Mutvar 
Lire Insurance Co. 
938 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, 
your new book describing Tue Puoenix 
Murvat Retirement Income Pian, 
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LEEPING BAG You Can Make 


To set up ihe bag outdoors, the 
canvas head flap is so staked 
out as to form a miniature fly 


protection against the cold nights 

which will be coming along soon, the 
sleeping bag is far superior to blankets 
even of the highest grade. There are a 
number of reasonably priced, ready- 
made bags on the market. If, however, 
for any reason you should prefer to 
make your own, here are some simple in- 
structions for making a comfortable bag 
that will serve you well in all but ex- 
tremely low temperatures. 

The first of the three parts that make 
up the bag is the outside cover which 
protects the sleeper from damp ground 
and bad weather when the bag is used 
without other shelter. The second is the 
insulation which conserves your body 
heat and keeps you warm. Last is the 
inner bag of light blanketing, which also 
conserves warmth, and, because it is 
quickly removable for sunning and laun- 
dering, simplifies the task of keeping the 
bag clean and sanitary. 

Canvas of 8 oz. weight is advised for 
the cover. The bottom of the cover 
should be waterproofed, for the bag may 
often be used on damp or wet ground. 
The top of the cover should not be so 
treated unless the bag is to be used out- 
doors without a tent. Then the entire 
cover should be treated. If you wish, 
you may buy canvas already water- 
proofed. 

Three kinds of padding or insulation 
can be used. The very finest bags are 
padded with down from waterfowl, since 
it provides the maximum warmth for its 
weight. Down, however, is difficult for 
the amateur to handle, and is not speci- 


ie LIGHTNESS, convenience, and for 


40 





fied for making the bag described here. 
For moderately priced bags and robes, 
kapok is a popular insulation. It is soft, 
light, and completely impervious to 
moisture. Properly installed, it does not 
creep, pack, or bunch. Since it gives suf- 
ficient warmth for most conditions and 
is low in cost, kapok can be used for in- 
sulation, if the maker wishes. 

Wool, however, is the material recom- 
mended for making this bag, as it is only 
slightly more expensive than kapok. It is 
purchased in bats. 


tures. In severe cold, both linings may be 
used together. If you wish to economize, 
make this lining bag of cotton blanket- 
sheet material. Cotton in sleeping bags 
is, however, less satisfactory than wool 
because it draws and retains mosture. 

The completed sleeping bag is 34% in. 
wide and 78 in. long. It is supplied with 
a head-protecting flap and will accom- 
modate any person of average weight 
and height. For unusually heavy or tall 
persons, make the bag 6 in. wider and 6 
in. longer. Finished, it weighs about 
8% Ib. and will cost less than $10. 

You will need these materials: 5% yd. 
of 36-in., 8-oz. canvas for cover; one 3-lb. 
wool bat for insulation (This suffices for 
spring, summer, and early fall camping. 
For cooler nights, use one 3 and one 2-lb. 
bat, a total of 5 lb., of wool); 3 yd. of 
wool flannel or jersey to face wool bat, 
52-in. wide; 6 yd. of medium-weight, un- 
bleached muslin, 36 in. wide, to back 
wool; one 3%-lb. wool, single, camp 
blanket for lining bag; 10 ft. of 4-in. soft 
rope to tie out corners of head flap; snap 
fasteners or a hookless fastener and No. 
40 thread. 

Cut two lengths of canvas, one 110 in. 
long for bag’s bottom. and head-protect- 
ing flap, the other 81 in. long for top of 
bag. Sew these together along one side, 
with the foot ends even. Use a plain lap 
seam. No hemming is necessary, since 
both edges are selvages. 

The wool bat must be covered on both 
sides to protect it, and can be quilted to 
prevent bunching and creeping. Some 
amateur bag makers quilt the wool di- 
rectly to the canvas back but this is not 
advised, because it is difficult to quilt 





Two grades of wool 








are available, one 
cream-whiteandthe 
otherslightlydarker 
in color. The darker 








batis recommended, 
since it is fully as 
warm as the white 
and sells for sub- 
stantially less. 

The lining of this 
bag is made from a 
single 3%-lb., all- 
wool camp blanket. 
Sewed along one end 
and one side in the 
form of a bag, it 
can be quickly re- 
moved for sunning 
and washing. It is 
often well to have 
two such linings for 
your bag, one of 
light wool for warm 
nights and another 
of heavier material 
for colder tempera- 
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through canvas and the stitching will 
draw moisture through the otherwise 
waterproof bottom. 

That side of the wool which comes 
next to the sleeper should be covered 
with wool flannel or jersey. The other 
side, next to the canvas cover, can be 
covered with medium-weight unbleached 


muslin. You can save some money here | 


by using cambric or mercerized cham- 
bray in place of wool, but, as I have al- 
ready said, the less cotton in a sleeping 
bag, the drier and warmer it is. 

Sew up the flannel, as well as the 
muslin, in oblong pieces 69 in. wide and 
78 in. long. Lay the muslin flat on the 
floor, and spread the wool bat over it. 
The bat is considerably larger than the 
muslin. Pull off the lapping edges of the 
bat and so place them as to form a dou- 
ble thickness of wool to cover the sleep- 
er’s feet. 


OW lay the flannel over the wool and 
sew the three materials together 
around four edges. Do not hem, for the 
seam will later be covered by an edge of 
canvas. Then quilt through flannel, wool, 
and muslin pad both ways, making your 
lines of stitching not more than 6 in. 
apart. 

Lay this quilted pad on the cover so 
there is a margin of 1% in. on both sides 
and at the bottom. 

Make a 1%-in. cut in the longest edge 
of the cover at the point where the head 
flap begins. Fold the edge between this 
point and the foot of bag over on the 
pad. Opposite the first slit, at the point 
where the shorter piece joins the longer, 
make 1%-in. cut in the top edge of the 
shorter piece. In folding over the re- 
maining edges, remember that all raw 
edges must first be hemmed. 

Cut a 2-in. strip from remainder of can- 
vas and sew it flat on top of head flap 15 
in. from end. Sew along both sides and 
leave the ends open to form a sleeve. 
The quilted pad is not sewed to the bot- 
tom cover along line where the head flap 
joins the bag. This space is left open 
and forms a pocket into which an air 
mattress can be slipped between cover 
and pad. 

Cut a 3in. strip of canvas and use it 
to bind the edge where the headpiece 
joins the body of the bag in order to 
cover the raw seam where the three ma- 
terials are joined. Now fold top of bag 
over on bottom, folding along seam 
where two breadths of canvas were 
joined and sew the foot edges together 
with a whip stitch, making stitches rath- 
er close to shut out cold. 

To close the open side of bag, sew 
large snap fasteners 3% in. apart. On 
the bottom edge of bag, locate the snap 
about % in. from edge, and, on top of 
bag, put the fasteners 1 in. away from 
edge. This forms a small lap which 
keeps out cold. If you wish to invest a 





little more money in your bag, omit the | 


snaps and use a hookless fastener on the 
open side. 

For the inner bag, use either light or 
heavy blanketing, making a whip stitch 
to protect the edges of seam. Any wom- 
an can tell you how to make this stitch. 
Do not sew the upper end of inner bag 
entirely together but leave last 18 in. of 
the sides open. 

To set up the bag outdoors, slip a thin 
slat or stick through the sleeve of the 
head flap to stiffen it. Stake it out so 
that it forms a miniature tent fly to pro- 
tect the head. Sew small metal rings in 
the two corners of flap to form grom- 
mets for ropes. 

If the bag is to be used exclusively un- 
der shelter, omit the head flap—Maurice 
H. Decker. 


| 
| 
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“Steve* couldn’t swim a stroke 
and his clothes quickly pulled 
him under. We never could 
have found him in that pitch 
darkness. But he had clung to 
his Eveready Flashlight, and 
its beam 15 feet under water 
showed us just where to dive.” 


*The name used is fictitious, but the authentic 
record is in our files, 





CRITICAL MOMENTS "°° 4 


boos. 


ey 













AT TIMES LIKE THIS. .YOU'RE GLAD THEY’RE 





FRESH 





LOOK FOR THE "DATE-LINE” 


When you buy Eveready Flashlight Batteries their “Date- 
Line” tells you they’re FRESH. You know they have not 
been on the dealer’s shelf long enough to “go dead.” 
Only FRESH batteries give uniform, dependable service. 
National Carbon Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 








@ For this year’s camping trip—be it for big 
game or late summer fishing—you'll want to 
spend your nights in the deep, restful sleep 
you always get in a TA-PAT-CO BAG. In the 
morning you'll awake completely refreshed. 
Ta-Pat-Cos are ideal for cabin, tent or open 
air. 14,000 just completed for U. S. Gov't. Ad- 
justable to temperature. Covered top and bot- 
tom with double-treated, waterproof cloth. 
Canopy tops. Zipper fasteners. Filled and 
quilted with Life Preserver Kapok. Sheets or 
blanket lining. Equipped to take Airubber 
Mattresses and patented mosquito netting at- 


Ta patdo 





(Right) Ta-Pat- 
Cowith carrying 
harness, $1.50 


extra. 







tachments. Hygienic con- 
struction. Bag illustrated 
is Style 57-A with pillow, 
extra pocket for feet, 
double padding, service- 
able 100% wool blanket 
lining, price $29.00. Complete line of bags 
from $7.85 to $31.00. See your dealer for 
TA-PAT-CO Bags. 
Send tor FREE literature. 
Please give your dealer's name. 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 

Dept. 8-9, Greenfield, Ohic, or Dept. 8-8, 14 Pearl St., M. Y. C. 


SLEEPING BAGS 
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Waterproof 


LEATHER 
GARMENTS 












GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WATERPROOF 


Mid-Western 
Waterproof 
Leather Garments 


waterproof and to 
stay soft and plia 
* ble no matter how 


en exposed to 
wet we * 
YOUR MONEY 
BACK if not 100 


satisfied 











HUNTING COAT 


Proven . .. the finest Hunting 
Coat on the market. ade o 
special Buffed Horsehide which 
undergoes a six months’ water 
proofing and tanning proces 


Stays soft and pliable after being 


wet. Light in weight. Will give 
lifetime service. Lined with tough 
denim Windproof and warm 
Dead marsh grass color Free 
arm action Large blood-proof 
game pocket Ideal for duck BREECHES 
rabbit or bird hunting. Reason Most practical all 
ably priced. around hunting and 
fishing pants made. 
With leather Hunting Coat makes 
perfect outfit. Keeps your seat and 
knees dry. Comfortable in mild 


Warm in cold weather. 
turr-proof Unmatchable wearing 
qualities. Made lined or unlined. 
Also full length pants 


weather 











SLEEVELESS 
JACKET 

Designed for upland 

hooting Give full 

freedom of arms and 

lighten load Four 

large front pocket 

Large blood-proof 

game pocket in back. TRAP COAT 

Makes ideal combit ~ Designed as trap 

tion when worn with 

waterproof leather and keet coat but 

shirt shown below also ideal for field 
hooting Swivel 
sleeves assure com 
plete arm freedom 
Shoulder skidway 
Bellows pockets hold 
box of shells each 
Elastic hip adjust- 
ment give nug, 
agless fit Enthu 


lastically praised 





LEATHER SHIRT Rust-proof =| 

GUN CAS | 
Being waterproof and windproof for Shotauns 
makes ideal outer garment for early and Rifles 


fall hunting Soft and pliable a 
chamois. Lighter than most heavy 


wool shirts yet more weather -proof 





Two large pocket Shirt type collar 
and cuffs 
Write for Catalog 


The Mid-Western Line offers 
ore of other outdoor gar 


ments, including shooting mitts 


and our popular Rust-proof 
Sheepskin Gun Case Write | 
for catalog showing full line 
factory-direct prices and order 


blank 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
Dept. O Berlin, Wisconsin | 
Manufacturers of Quality Leather Goods for over 60 years | 











How She Hated Guns! 


(Continued from page 23) 


sternly, “We’re going to sit down right 
here and have a lesson. The ruffed 
grouse is a bird a little smaller than a 
barnyard hen, and a little faster than 
lightning. He will flush at your feet 
when you least expect him, and he'll 
get up 40 yards away when you're sure 
he’s right under your nose.” 

But I was to suffer one of the grouse 
hunter’s unaccountable days. The birds 
were there, all right, but I simply could 
not connect. On this day, above all 
others, I wanted to bring down a bird 
or two right at the start, for I felt that 
my wife would understand something 
of the magic of partridge shooting as 
soon as she actually held one of the 
magnificent birds in her hand. I must 
have had half a dozen good shots in the 
next 2 hours, shots that any other year, 
any other day, I could not have missed. 
Yet, I missed them all. 

“But, darling, if you can’t hit them, 
and you’ve been shooting for years and 
years, how do you expect me to hit 
them?” Dorothy inquired. 

In my rage, I tripped over a root and 
sprawled into a water hole. As I was 
trying to get up, a bird broke about 20 
yards ahead of me. By the time I could 
get the gun to my shoulder, there was 
no sight of him, and my two shots went 
harmlessly into space. As I had not 
taken time to get my feet firmly under 
me when I fired, the recoil staggered me. 
I tripped again, and again sat down in 
the water hole. I let out a roar. 

“Blast it, even an imbecile could have 
pulled atrigger! Why didn’t you shoot?” 

Dorothy disdained to answer and for 
several minutes we both remained silent. 
By and by, however, I began to feel 
ashamed of myself for losing my tem- 
per, and to realize how funny I must 
have looked sitting down in that water 
hole. We'd been going it pretty hard for 
about 3 hours, and I figured a rest 
wouldn’t do us any harm. Not far ahead 
of us, a bare knoll rose out of the tangle 
of underbrush, and I remembered from 
other years that it afforded a fine view 
of the October panorama. When I got to 
the top I whistled to Dorothy, and, al- 
though she did not answer, I could hear 
her crashing through the brush. In a 
few moments she came into the open 
and puffed wearily up toward me. 


NOT WORRIED 


Only on the rarest 
occasion would a 
hunter get so close 
as this to two fine 
bucks at rest. It 
looks as though the 
camerman has all 
the luck at stalking 


“T s-suspected I-last year,” she sobbed, 
“I’d m-married a m-madman. Now I'm 
s-sure of it! And a b-brute, too!” 

There was nothing to say, so I sat 
down silently beside her. 

“Beautiful view,” I suggested. 

“T hate it!” she said. After a while 
she added: “And I hate shooting and 
partridges and this fool gun and those 
damn bushes and—and you!” 

She stopped suddenly. Her eyes be- 
gan to bulge from their sockets. “Look!” 
she gasped. 

An enormous partridge, neck ruffed, 
tail spread, was strutting up the hill 
toward us. Evidently, he had come out 
of the thicket, seeking a bare spot in 
which to sun himself in the noonday 
sun. For a moment, sheer admiration 
for so dramatic a sight paralyzed me. 
I'd taken the shells out of my gun when 
I sat down, and I was able to load only 
one barrel before the bird saw us. For 
the briefest of seconds he craned his 
neck toward us, as though not quite 
sure what we were. Then, in a flash, he 
recognized us, and thundered into the air. 

I snapped my gun closed on the one 
shell, took careful aim, fired, and missed. 
Instinctively, I followed his flight and 
pressed the second trigger. To my utter 
astonishment there was a roar, and the 
bird exploded into a cloud of feathers, 
and fell dead at the edge of the clearing. 
I snapped open my gun. The exploded 
shell was in the right barrel, the left 
was empty. I turned to my wife. 

Less than two seconds ago she had 
been telling me of her hates. Now, with 
the smoke curling from her gun barrel, 
she stared, amazed and incredulous, at 
the edge of the thicket where the great 
bird lay quiet. At last she looked at me. 
I pointed to my empty barrel. 

“Great guns!” I exclaimed. “You not 
only got the first bird you shot at, but 
you wiped my eye!” 

Together we ran to the bird. She 
picked it up, and stared at it, fascinated. 
Then she stroked the delicate plumage, 
smoothing it into place. At last I said: 
“Now, darling, will you forgive me?” 

She looked up at me, and shook her 
head slowly. 

“No, dear, I don’t think I'll ever for- 
give you—for not taking me out last 
year! Come on, I want another shot!” 
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FINER BLANKETS 
Than 


Hudson's Bap 


for comfort and protection 


at the end ol a strenuous day 


. Their warmth, durability 
and resistance to cold and rain 
make them ideal carhping com- 
panions, ready for any emergency 
—For free color chart write to 


The Esmond Mills, Esmond, ; & a, 


Sole American Distributor s for 


Hudson's Bay 
“Point” 


Blankets , 









CROSLEY ICYBALL 
REFRIGERATOR 
> cosTs ONLY wed 





A DAY 
y TO RUN - NO ELECTRICITY OR 
GAS - BURNS KEROSENE 


wah For farms, camps, etc., the 

marvelous Crosley Icybail. 
Saves food. Makes ice cubes .. . Yet costs only 2c 
a day or less to run. No moving 
parts. Nothing to get out of order. 
Beautiful. Full 3 cu. ft. NET capac. 
ity . . . big enough! Thousands 
sold. See this amazing invention at 
your Crosley dealer’s or write us. 


ONLY 


fod 


COMPLETE 
DELIVERED 





Hs CROSLEY RADIO yale 
Dept. 
















ZAUZS Per 


WU Hour! 


ENVENTION— New Radi- 
ant Heater. Burns 96% 
Makes its own gas, No piping 
Noinstallation. Gives roomful 
of clean, healthful, penetrating 
like sunshine, for 1} 4 cents an —_ 


getaees 
? gueneRn 


ees 


p setter tne gasor electricity, ,at1-10th 
the cost. asy ight a 
No amoke. No or ashes. ‘0 odor. 
Portable—carry Low 


Liberal Offer. 
at our expense, 
it~ epoctel, introductory, tow - 
offer and no-risk a 
nity. No obligation. trial op pare 

THE AKRON LAMP CO. 

1329 High Street, Akron, Ohio 


SEPTEMBER, 1935 
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OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


CUT OUT THIS 
SECTION OF TUBE 


MOUNT VALVE ON 
OUTSIDE OF CURVE 







Se CS 
a CEMENT ENDS OF “TUBE SHUT 
Camper's Air Pillow 


UT a 2-ft. section from a large balloon 

inner tube. Roughen inside the ends 
and cement ends shut. Apply clamp 
while cement dries to make the pillow 
air-tight. Then cut a small hole on the 
outside curve near one end, insert valve 
from tube and tighten down its lock nut. 
This pillow can be inflated with a small 
bicycle pump or you can remove valve 
core, blow it full and replace the core 


| quickly.— Ralph G. Smith, Ohio. 








Makeshift Burro 


O MOVE heavy loads easily, get a cou- 

ple of strong poles about 10 ft. long, 
with some spring in them. Nail or lash 
two boards or sticks across poles near 
the ends. Heavy trunks, logs, camp duf- 
fel, dressed big game animals, or any- 
thing too heavy to carry, is loaded on 
the crossbars. Then get between the 


shafts and pull.—P. A. Fraleigh, Vt. 





Pole-Burning Camp Stove 


_ two pieces of 
this stove nest 
neatly for packing 
or laying in bot- 
tom of a car. They 
are quickly set up 
and taken down 
and the assembled 
stove takes wood 
of any length. 

Procure two pieces of 22-gauge gal- 
vanized iron,.each 30 in. long and 14 
in. wide. Turn a 2-in. flange at right 
angles on one edge of each piece. Near 
the other edge and 2 in. in from ends, 
place four legs of %x6-in. strap iron, 
fastening each leg with one rivet so it 
will fold when not in usé. 

To set up the stove, unfold the legs 
and stick them in the ground so top 
flanges are 3 in. apart at one end to sup- 
port the coffee pot, and 8 in. apart at 
the other to hold your skillet.—Dr. 8. 
H. Chase, Wis. 











| Genuine crepe rubber out- 











YOU CAN BE 


COMFORTABLE 


AND DRY 


US: LIGHTWEIGHT 


HUNTING BOOTS 
SNUGLACE 


This popular shoe has all 
the features of the favor- 
ite “US” Snugleg boot, ex- 
cept it carries a lacing 
closure in front at the top. 
It is made in 12-inch or 
16-inch lengths. It is net 
lined and built with shock- 
proof insole. Comes in 
men’s and boys’ sizes. 


























-YUGO HUNTING SHOE 


This ideal shoe is made 
with a genuine tanned elk 
top and super quality rub- 
ber bottom. The top is so 
treated that it does not be- 
come hard even with con- 
stant wetting and drying. 


sole with rolled edge. 
Comes in men’s and wo- 
men’s sizes. 


ROB ROY 


This popular 15-inch 
waterproof hunting shoe 
has been standard equip- 
ment with many sports- 
men for years. The tire 
cord back stay prevents 
the back of this shoe from 
wrinkling and breaking out 
at the counter. This is a 
vulcanized product and 
will last for years. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you his line of “US” hunting and fishing 
equipment. Or write Department TAR, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc. 


Ask to see the “US” Duck Hunter’s Boot, 
which pulls on over leather shoes. | 





United States Rubber 
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RED HEAD 
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Yes, sir, it’s the greatest thing that ever 
happened to a hunting coat...“Hidden 
Hood” for all-weather hunting! In fair 
weather the Hood (sewed to coat) is 
neatly concealed between the coat and 
lining. Comes the rain, snow or wind. 
Collar is raised. Snap! A slit is opened. 
Pull! The hood is brought from its hiding 
place. Zip! And thecomfort of an Eskimo 
parka is yours. No openings or cracks. 
Worn over capor without it as preferred. 

No. G7RH (illustrated above) “Hidden Hood” 
Hunting Coat with “bone-dry” feature (see 
below) Price $8.50. Other popular Red Head 
coats also have the “Hidden Hood”. Ask your 
dealer or write us. 


ONLY RED HEAD 
\) 


4g UY 

J 
Rubberized reinforcements 

. right in the spots that 
get the most punishment 
.. . that’s what makes Red 
Head Hunting Clothes 
“bone-dry”. An exclusive 
feature found only on Red 
Head Hunting Coats and 
Breeches. Ask your dealer 
or write us, 


FREE Other Red Head “‘hits”’ in our free folder. 


Wool “‘bone-dry” hunting clothes. Gun 


FOLDER cases and covers, etc. Send for your copy. 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 


931 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 
RED HEAD “‘FITS THE SPORT’’ 
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Traps Save Starving Moose 


(Continued from page 19) 





The man who directed the moose trapping 


had worked out their own technique for 
this undertaking, however. They pro- 
posed to lure the animals, one at a time, 
into the same live-trap in which they had 
been caught earlier in the winter, and 
force them from the trap into the crates. 
The trap was fitted into a narrow open- 
ing in the corral fence. A small sliding 
door had been built into the back end, 
just wide enough for a moose to pass 
through into the crate. The front door 
was set to fall when the trigger was 
touched, or when it was operated by a 
rope. 

All that remained then was to get 11 
husky moose into the traps, then into 
the crates, load them onto a heavy scow 
and ferry them out to the patrol boat. 
We baited one trap with balsam and 
during the night caught a bull, which be- 
cause of his truculence we called Bosco. 
In the morning a crate was pushed into 
place in front of the small slide door at 
the back end of the trap. 

Then Hickie and St. Germain used 
their master device, which we dubbed a 
“moose plow.” This was a solid shield of 
heavy planks, set on a frame at an angle. 
It could be pushed under the drop door 
of the trap a few inches at a time. Once 
it was inside the trap, the door was low- 
ered and two men, working from behind 
the “plow,” could force the moose to- 
ward the sliding door and the crate. 

Bosco resisted their advance with a 
few thudding kicks and blows of his 
forefeet, but as his quarters became 
more and more cramped he surrendered 
suddenly and stepped into the crate. The 
door of the crate was closed behind him 
and the job was done. One by one six 
other moose prodded by the moose plow 
passed throuh the trap and into their 
crates. 

Not all of them took kindly to the nar- 
row confines of their new quarters, how- 
ever. Billy, tamest member of the herd, 
went into a towering rage as the crate 
door was being bolted in place behind 
him, and shattered it with half a dozen 
pile-driver kicks. We had a few bad 
minutes until it was reénforced and 
made secure. After that we reénforced 
the crate doors with 2-inch planks. 

A plank runway had been laid for 50 
feet from the corral down to the shore. 


As fast as the moose were crated, they 
were moved down this runway with the 
aid of rollers, loaded aboard the scow in 
the same manner, ferried out to the pa- 
trol boat, which lay at anchor 200 or 300 
feet offshore, and rolled up a second run- 
way onto the deck. 

By midafternoon, six moose, all the 
boat could handle at one load, were in 
place on the deck. With the crates 
lashed down, the boat early that evening 
headed for the mainland. Two days later 
she fought her way back to Isle Royale 
through a raging northeast gale and a 
blinding spring snowstorm. 

Crating of the remaining moose went 
forward smoothly and uneventfully, al- 
though the animals were far more wary 
and trap-shy than they had been two 
days before. But they were also hun- 
grier, for Hickie had kept them on short 
rations to expedite the trapping, and one 
by one they were enticed into the trap 
and prodded into the crates until only 
one remained. 

This last moose was a crafty old cow. 


With all the others gone, she became 
more devilish than ever. 
We laid bets on when she would be 


taken and lost them when full darkness 
came down over the island and she was 
still prowling restlessly about the corral. 
The patrol boat lay at the dock that night 
with four moose aboard. At frequent in- 
tervals during the night they awakened 
the echoes, and everybody on board as 
well, with thudding blows on the crate 
doors. 

When the trap remained unsprung the 
next morning, plans were laid to take the 
lone cow by force. 


A CRATE was set in place in the run- 
way between the two corrals. A high 
pole gate was built and hinged so it 
could be swung shut behind her with a 
long rope, forming a narrow chute lead- 
ing into the open crate. Hickie and St. 
Germain entered the corral to send her 
down into the runway. She turned on 
them two or three times, changed her 
mind suddenly, and came flying down 
into the chute. The gate was yanked 
into place behind her and before she 
knew what happened she was in the crate. 

A fair sea was running that afternoon 
and the patrol boat rolled badly on the 
way back to the mainland, but the moose 
lay down in their crates and took the 
long crossing quietly. 

At dusk they were loaded onto a truck 





at Houghton, where the boat docked, for | 


the all-night ride to the Cusino refuge. 
We saw them turned out there early the 
next morning, colonists in the most in- 
teresting game-colonizing 
Michigan has ever tried. 

They seemed to like it. At least they 
took readily to their new surroundings 
and several of them were feeding a min- 
ute or two after they walked from the 
crates. 

Certainly they are far better off than 
their kinsmen who remain in the shadow 
of starvation on the browsed ridges of 
Isle Royale. Good moose country with- 
out limit awaits the new colonists and 
their offspring. ’ 

And Michigan sportsmen, who watched 
the experiment with keen interest, look 
forward to the day when, if all goes well, 
the upper peninsula will offer an open 
season on the largest big game animal 
in the United States. 
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Hunt Dressed Right— 





SPORTSWEAR 


Wear Clothes MADE 
for the Woods 


OU have exactly 

what you want— 
right in looks, in hunt- 
ing freedom and com- 
fort, in protection from 
cold and storms—when 
you're Woolrich-clothed. 
As for 105 years past, 
we card the wool, spin 
the yarn, weave the 
cloth for hunting. And 
now we make it still 
more waterproof! When 
we have tailored it for 
hunting, your comfort, satisfac- 
tion and pride can ask for noth- 
ing better. 

Photo shows: Woolrich Hunt- 
ing Coat No. 503 in maroon-and- 
black mackinaw plaid, duvetyn-lined, with hunter’s abund ant 
pockets and pulse-warmers in sleeves. Woolrich Breeches No. 

1943B maroon-and-black, double seat and knees, talon (hook- 
less) fastened. Woolrich Red Top Socks No. 365, worsted, rib 
knit. We also suggest a Woolrich Hunting Cap No. 221, 
in red mackinaw cloth, with ear flaps. Plaid if preferred. 

Woolrich all-wool shirts are equally right. Generous sizes, 
pre-shrunk, warm. In plaids, « checks, plain; button- or talon- 
fastened. Shown here, No. 67 in green and brown. ... We 
also make cruisers, stags, plenty of other attractive garments. 
Ask for Woolrich at your best local store, or write us. New 
catalog FREE. Please address Department O. 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
John Rich & Bros. 
WOOLRICH, PENNA. 


KEEP ON THE RIGHT ROAD! 


Have you ever taken the wrong 
road and driven many miles before 
discovering your mistake? This new 
AIRPLANE TYPE AUTO COM- 
PASS constantly tells your direction 
of travel. Sticks to windshield. Base 
1%” diameter. ONLY $1.95 POST- 
PAID, including Compensator. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

if your dealer cannot 

supply you, order direct. 

















Vacation Cabins—$1. 00 | 


Designs for Log Cabins 
and Cottages — 1935 
Edition — 107 illustra- 
tions—Floor plans and 
exteriors — Fireplaces — 
Cost table—details. 

y J. B. PARKER 
: 828 Gresstown, 5 Si ‘00 


Vacation Cabins—$1. 
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HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-M, WARREN, ae 





IN AN EMERGENCY ISN'T IT 
WORTH 31.00 TO SAVE A LIFE 


Outdoor folks have adapted this emergency 

kit as Standard Equipment. So compact that 

it can be carried in your pocket without bulging. 

Contains bandages, absorbent cotton, gauze, ad- 

hesive, iodine, ete. Ideal for cuts, burns, poison 

ivy, sunburn, insect bites. Thoughtful planning now will 
save you pain, money and inconvenience later. Play with 
Safety by sending $1.00 TODAY for this emergency kit. 


Comes in all-metal_box. 
Philmore Co., Dept. O.L., 1123 B’way, N. Y. C. 


FREE CATALOG 
SAVE MONEY on 
CAMERAS & SUPPLIES 


Save Money on Cameras and Accessories— 

New and Used. Sail, and Movie—all guaran- 

teed. Send for FREE Bargain Bulletin. Old 
Equipment taken in J - 


CENTRAL CAMERA co., Est. 1899 
Dept. G-9, 230 S. Wabash Ave., HICAGO 





Grow our famous Fancy White Queen 
Mushrooms. Exclusive new process 
Bigger, better, quicker crops. More 
money for you! Enormous new de- 
mand. Illustrated book free. 
Write today! 


SEPTEMBER, 1985 





¢ TRAIL QUERIES » 


Waterproofing Solidifies 


Question: I have finished a tent as described 
by you sometime ago, and am having trouble 
with the waterproofing treatment recommended. 
I melted the wax and then poured it into the 
turpentine, but it immediately solidified. Please 
tell me how to mix these.—G. L., Va. 


Answer: Melted paraffine, poured into cold 
turpentine, will invariably solidify at once. 
The turpentine must be rather hot. Do not put 


on the stove, but set the kettle or can in a tub 

of hot water. Then stir the shaved paraffine in 

slowly. Apply to tent before the mixture cools. 
H. D. 


Mosquito Protection 


Question: If I remember right, a formula of 
how to make mosquito cream was printed in your 
magazine some years ago. Will you please tell 
me what to use to keep black flies and mosqui- 
toes away. I would like to make my own dope. 
The place I am going to is too far away from 
drugstores.—J. U., Alberta, Canada. 


Answer: Here are several formulas for mak- 
ing mosquito repellent creams or dopes: 

1 oz, pure pine tar, 1 oz. pennyroyal, 3 oz. pe- 
troleum jelly. Mix these materials cold. An 
extra half ounce of pine tar may be added if in- 
sects are unusually vicious. 

2 oz. pure pine tar, 3 oz. castor oil. Simmer 
these two gently for 30 minutes and then cool. 
Add 1 oz. of pennyroyal. 

2 oz. petroleum jelly, 1 oz. 
these cold. 

Citronella is very effective, but unfortunately 
its odor is equally offensive to some people. I 
believe the pine-tar dopes are the best all-around 
creams. In hot weather they melt and run off 
the skin and must be renewed every hour or two. 
In cold weather the tar dopes form a protective 
glaze which sticks closely for days at a time.— 
M. H. D. 


Mix 


citronella. 


Camp Rules 


Question: We are buying a hunting camp in 
Clinton County, Pa., and we have organized a 
group of 18 to 20 men. Could you outline a set 
of plans and camp rules which should be drawn 
up to be observed after we get started? We 
have elected officers, but we intend, to select a 
captain, one whose ability as a hunter and leader 
is recognized. Could we get some pointers to 
strengthen our group so there would be harmony 
and no misunderstanding?—J. B. P., Penna. 


Answer: Small, informal hunting camps re- 
quire no set list or rules. I know several in 
Michigan and Wisconsin with a membership of 
six to eight hunters and rules have not been 
necessary. This is, of course, because the small 
groups are friends in ordinary life and are pretty 
well acquainted with each other. However when 
you take in a membership as large as 20, there 
is always the chance of including an individual 
or two who may cause a little friction. 

You did not say whether the entire member- 
ship will be at the club at once. I suggest, if at 
all possible, that the list be divided up into sev- 
eral parties, one of which will occupy the build- 
ing by itself. However, if this will be impossi- 
ble, due to the urge of each man to be present 
on the opening day of the hunting season, then 
several regulations about use and care of club 
property and privileges may be needed. One of 
the best and first rules would be to put every- 
body under the absolute control of the captain. 
Make his word law. If this is done it may not 
be necessary to draw up a form of constitution 
or by-laws. You may need a rule limiting 
guests brought in by other members. If you do 
not hire a regular cook and steward, then the 
camp work must be divided among members. 

By all means provide for reasonable yearly 
dues. These will be necessary for all prop- 
erty, and especially club property which requires 
upkeep. Any damage directly traceable to a 
certain member should be repaired by him. 

After your first trial season at the club, there 
will be many things to be definitely controlled. 
I suggest you work along with as few rules as 
you can the first year. After that experience 
you will know more fully what will be needed 
for complete harmony.—M. H. D. 














Famous 


Hand 
S.ewed 


IKE WALTON 


Hand Sewed 
to your 
Individual 
Measure 





















Draw the shape of 
your foot on a special 
order blank we'll glad- 
ly send you... , take 
it to your dealer or 
mail it back to us.... 
and Russell craftsmen 
will make you a pair 
of boots that will give 
you a life-enduring 
conception of what 
true moccasin comfort 
really means. 















Russell’s “Ike Walton’ is 
famed the country over for 


its ability to keep water 
where it belongs . . . its 
cushion-footed comfort... 


its rugged construction... 
and its exacting workman- 
ship. /t is the premier boot 
of America. With the “Ike 
Walton” you have absolute- 
ly the finest boot you can 


Shows how all needle 
holes and seams are 
tightly sealed. Water 


put on your feet. A few penetration is pues 

: Pay , at every point. Also 

dollars extra for the “Ike” note smooth, non-seam 

will pay you lifelong divi- susie inate wie 
Yr 8 itse 0 

dends of unmatchable sat- of foot. Soles ean be 


isfaction in comfort, dry replaced many times, 


feet and service. 





Russell’s CAVALIER 


If you prefer the laceless de- 
sign onl “dressy’’ appearance 
of the CAVALIER. . com- 
bined with Russell true moc- 
casin comfort... . here is your 
boot. Its double-vamp con- 
struction assures watertight 
seams. Made from choicest 
Brown French Veals with dou- 
ble oak soles. Let us make a 
pair for you, hand sewed to 
your individual measure. 























Write for this catalog 
showing the full Russell 
line of moccasins. 
W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
828 Wi St., Berlin, Wi 
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Keep your reels “in the 
pink” with 3-in-One! It 
penetrates faster, does 
not gum, protects three 
ways—cleans and 
prevents corrosion and 
rust as it lubricates. 
Handycansand bottles. 
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Fine Trophies 
Deserve 
Fine Mounting 


OVER PN ad 
$10 IN PRIZES 


For Winning Heads in 
the 1935 Annual 


BIG-GAME HUNTERS’ 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


NET your entry blank NOW—with full in- 

¥ formation, shipping tags and instructions 
for best care of trophies in the field. We 
will include 1934 Report, with awards, names 
of winners and guides, photos and measure- 
ments of 24 heads. Write today to 






The JAMES L. CLARK STUDIOS, Inc. 


285 Grand Concourse, New York, N. Y. 











Hunter, Sleep WARM! 


ARCTIC 






NBELIEVABLE? NO! Ask any of the thou- 
sands of hunters, trappers, guides, pros- 
pectors, aviators, explorers who always use Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes. They'll ALL tell you 
they sleep like a top-—warm, cozy, comfortable, even 
in sub-zero weather. Why? Because your Woods 
Robe protects you all-’round with a marvelous nat- 
ural insulation of soft, light, thick, air-retaining 
DOW N—W oods Evertive Down from Northern water- 
fowl. Cold can’t get in. Warmth staysin. Yet you 
can ventilate it as you wish. Body moisture escapes 
freely. 
GET YOURSELF A WOODS 3-STAR 

for freezing temperatures and below. Outside cover 
of wind-proof, water-repellent tent fabric. Inside 


WOODS MFG. CO., LTD., 3510 Lake St., Ogdensbur, 
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Zero Outside? 





It°s Summer Inside?! 


lining, warm, pure virgin wool kersey. Talon (hook- 
less) or Lift-the-Dot (smap) fastening. Insulated 
underlaps. Opens out flat for airing and brushing. 
Easily dry-cleaned. Large size $62.50. Medium $54.50. 

For temperatures above freezing, the Woods 2-Star 
Robe. Large $54.00. Medium $45.50. Prices include 
bag and straps. Where dealers do not carry Woods 
Robes, we sell direct, paying shipping 
costs if in U. S. 

GET THIS FREE FOLDER 
telling interesting EXPERIENCES of 
Woods Robe owners in all parts of the 
world. We'll also send full information 
about our entire line of sleeping robes 
and bags. Write today. 


. N. Y. 





In Canada: Ottawa, Ont. 












Now! NIGHT LIGHT 
WITHOUT BUGS! 


Nomore buzzing, biting insects, 
For campers, farmers, tourists. 
Brilliant Ulumination that positively 
does not attract bugs. SE-RAY, the 
lighting marvel, now available EX- 

USIVELY with new Diamond 300 
candlepower, instant-light, wickless 
lantern, the all-purpose, portable, safe 
utilitylight. Hoursof brilliant light fora 
few cents. Gasoline and kerosene mod- 
els.30-DAY HOME TRIAL atour risk, 
See how SE-RAY light marvel works! 










IT’S SO COMFORTABLE! The famous 
tufted cells give full resilience without 
that trembling wobble. Low pressure, easy 
to inflate. Made of live rubber, khaki 
covered. Moderately priced. Lasts for years. 
Ideal for use in trailers. Also cushions 
for autos, boats, camps, etc. Write for 
free booklet. 


THE K & W RUBBER CORP. 
Dept. OL-9 Delaware, Ohio 





Write for details and special DIRECT 
FACTORY TRIAL offer now. 
AGENTS: New Diamond Lantern 

lus SE-RAY meane big extra income 
oF Write without delay! 


LAMP & MFG. CO. 
719 Lamp Akron, Ohio 


























- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
lothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 

ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 


The thrills of a 
camera-man 
can be YOURS! 


Fascinating op rtunities to make big 
money as a ( OMME RCIAL, NEWS, 
PO AIT or ee PICTURE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. to learn. 
Personal Attendance anit ome Study 
courses. 25th year. Free booklet. 


New York Institute of Photography 
aa Ndaks 10 West 33 Street, Dept. 65, New York City 











Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order, 
























Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter t than the average boot; easy to put on and 
; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 

boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank anc Footwear Catalog. 

GOKEY orany 

Dept.i15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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HIGH POWEREDTELESCOPE 


Range 











Genuine Brownscope 15 Power Multiple Lens Long 
Telescope. This giant telescope is excellent for view- 
ing distant Som, etc 


6 sections, Approx. 3 ft. long as lens- 
es. prase an "Only $1.69 pos 
paid. xtra. $ 98 
$469 1 
Special Super-Power 30X 


tel . 30 mm. objective, com- 
pound ocular. Similar to above but 


enero werful, guarant to see 900 times 
larger in surface and 30 times closer. 4 powerful 
lenses. Only $1. 98 postpaid. Address Dept. 59. 





$4 FIFTHAVE. NEW YORK 








When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 














Hunting From Horseback 


(Continued from page 11 


ing cartridge. Thousands of deer have 
been killed with .30/30’s and more horse- 
back hunting is done with them, per- 
haps, than with all other guns combined. 
But, at that, they are far from ideal. 
Their slow-moving bullets lack the speed 
and flat trajectories that are needed, 
though, for brush-shooting, the .30/30, as 
well as the older .44/40 and similar car- 
tridges, are fine. The 7 mm., the .270, 
the .250/3000, the .275 Magnum, the 
.30/06, and .25 Roberts all are excellent. 

If the caballero craves to use a ’scope 
on his musket, there is no reason why he 
shouldn’t, if he selects the proper 
mounts. The long-relief Noske ‘scope, 
mounted low over the receiver, is a fine 
job for a saddle gun. A friend of mine 
has in a scabbard carried a short Spring- 
field, with a Noske, over hundreds of 
miles of rough Arizona and Mexico deer 
country and the ’scope has never come 
out of adjustment. Western mounts, 
with any of the light, German ’scopes, 
also do well in the scabbard. On the oth- 
er hand, high mounts, such as the Grif- 
fin & Howe and Neider, are not adapted 
to the saddle. If a hunter uses them, 
he must carry his gun across his shoul- 
der with the sling—an awkward busi- 
ness at best—or carry the rifle in the 
scabbard with the ’scope off. 


ANY little gadgets add perceptibly to 

the pleasure of hunting with a horse, 
if the hunter likes to be properly 
equipped for all occasions. One of the 
neatest gadgets is a pair of good saddle 
bags. In them, the hunter can carry his 
lunch, his tape measure, his binoculars, 
an extra box of cartridges, and so on. 
Another is a pair of hunting boots, stout 
enough to protect one’s legs from brush 
and snags and comfortable enough to 
walk in if the occasion arise. Most cow- 
boys and many city hunters, when hunt- 
ing from horseback, use what Arizonans 
call chaps. Mexicans term them chap- 
erros, and Texans leggings. A good pair 
saves the legs from many bruises and 
scratches, but they are pretty clumsy to 
get around in if you decide to take a 
swing on foot. Another thing the cabe- 
llero ought to have is a good, heavy, wide- 
brimmed hat to shield his eyes from 
brush and from branches of trees. A 
pair of spurs to fit your boots is also 
handy, as many cow horses, especially 
those found in Mexico, understand only 
the language of spurs. 

Now let’s suppose you’ve gone out 
properly equipped and shot your buck. 
Packing him securely on your horse is no 
easy matter, yet, if he isn’t securely 
packed, he may cause trouble. In the 
hunting country of northern Arizona, 
where hundreds of bucks are packed in 
each year, an excellent system, has been 
worked out. 

After the buck is dressed, it is thrown, 
belly down, across the saddle. The buck 
is then securely “buttoned” to the saddle 
horn by means of a hole cut in the loose 
belly skin. Both front and hind legs are 
then broken at the joints and securely 
tied to the saddle leather. The head is 
next turned sharply across the back of 
the horse and the antlers lashed by a 
rope from the saddle horn and a couple 
from below. Thus made fast, the deer is 
on the horse to stay. That is, if the job 
has been done properly. Careless work 
has caused misfortune. Fine antlers 
have been broken, horses have been 
gored by antlers that have slipped down, 
and startled horses(Continued on page 49) 
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Get a Sharp Photo Every Time 


(Continued from page 38) 


proving that the distance to the fisher- 
man was badly underestimated. The fo- 
cus for this picture was set at 7 feet, al- 
though the distance to the fisherman 
was the same as in the other shots, 18 
feet. A peculiarity of this picture is that 
the object actually seems nearer the 
camera than in the other tests. Moving 
the lens out to the 7-foot mark enlarged 
the image in the same manner as would 
have been the case had a slightly longer- 
focus lens been used. 

The problem of improving your snap- 
shot work depends, then, on doing three 
things more accurately. First, learn how 
to hold the camera absolutely steady. 
Second, be more careful in locating your 
subject in the finder and at the same 
time make sure that you hold the cam- 
era level. Third, be very careful in es- 
timating your distance, particularly 
when you are using the larger lens open- 
ings. If you are not sure, it is better to 
err on the side of overestimating. Less 
harm is done by having the focus fixed 
for a point too far away than on one 
too close. 

From the standpoint of final results, 
holding the camera steady is by far the 
most important, because a picture that 
shows any noticeable degree of camera 
wobble is worthless for any purpose. The 
outdoorsman should pay special atten- 
tion to this point because so many of his 
pictures are taken at a time of day or in 
a location where the light is none too 
good and the use of the slower snap 
speeds is necessary. 

Here are some hints that will help. If 
it is possible to avoid doing so, do not 
try to make slow snapshots in a gale of 
wind. Of course, if the light will permit 
1/100-second exposure, you will be all 
right, but, with 1/50 and especially 1/25- 
second exposures, you are likely to have 
motion show in the picture unless you 
find a sheltered place from which to take 
it. If no shelter is available and you 
must take a chance on a slow snap or 
miss the opportunity to take the picture, 
brace yourself with your feet well apart, 
hold the camera pressed firmly against 
your body, or against your head if you 
are using a direct vision finder, and keep 
your arms close to your sides. If a tree 
is handy, your problem is solved, because 
you can brace the camera or your body 
against the tree. It pays to spend time 
figuring out the steadiest position and 
to practice snapping the shutter in this 
position. Learn how to do it so that the 
shutter snaps as a result of a steady, 
smooth movement of the release lever 
instead of a nervous jerk that is sure 
to wobble the camera. 

Failure to get the subject properly cen- 
tered in the finder may be due to care- 
lessness or to a finder that is out of line. 
Carelessness in this case may really be a 
matter of nervous excitement. You 
sometimes get so excited over some ob- 
ject in the picture and in trying to work 
the shutter at precisely the right mo- 
ment that you may forget to watch the 
margins of the picture and keep them 
right. 

Here, too, practice with no film in the 
camera will help to overcome nervous- 
ness and to make the centering of the 
picture largely an instinctive mental 
action. 

If you find that you are consistently 
getting your pictures off center or tipped 
one way or the other, you may be sure 


that the finder on your camera has be- 


come damaged or bent out of place, a 
common trouble with the wire type of 
direct view finder. 

This trouble is easily located and rem- 
edied. First remove the back of the 
camera, or open it, if it is of the roll film 
variety, and fit a piece of white tissue 
paper over the opening at the back of 
the bellows in the position occupied by 
the film when taking pictures. Next set 
the camera firmly on a tripod before an 
open window. If no tripod is at hand, 
use a table and brace the camera in po- 
sition with some books. Set the camera 
at infinity focus, open the lens to its 
largest stop, open the shutter, and com- 
pare the view thrown on the tissue pa- 
per with the limits of the view as seen 
through the finder. If they are not the 
same, bend the finder until the two 
views coincide. 

Note that, if the two are the same for 
distant views, they will not match on 
close-ups because the finder line of sight 
is several inches from the axis of the 
lens. Make an allowance equal to the 
distance between the line of the finder 
and that of the lens on all pictures taken 
at 6 feet or less. In any case, it is al- 
ways good practice to include a little bit 
more in every direction than you actual- 
ly want in the picture because it is easy 
to trim off the unwanted portions at the 
edges of the picture area. This is espe- 
cially important in close-ups, where there 
always is a chance that you may not 
make the proper allowance for the error 
caused by the position of the finder. 


(Comeona sf runt. 


Diaphragm Out of Round 


Question: I notice that the iris diaphragm of 
the lens in my camera does not seem to be true. 
When I move it to the smaller openings, the 
shape of the hole is noticeably irregular and not 
exactly round as it should be. Will this affect 
the picture?—B. T. T., Mont. 


Answer: It often happens that a shutter dia- 
phragm of the iris type goes slightly out of 
round especially at the smaller openings. This 
will have absolutely no effect on the picture. 
However, if the trouble has developed recently 
and especially if the shape of the hole is not al- 
ways the same, it may indicate that one of the 
blades has come loose from its bearing. In such 
a case, there always is the possibility that it will 
get worse and cut down the area of the opening 
enough to affect the exposure to a marked de- 
gree.—A. P. L. 


Shooting Against the Sun 


Question: While I know that it is not right 
to take pictures with the camera pointed toward 
the sun, sometimes you have to take them that 
way or lose the chance for a picture. Will a 
lens shield help in such cases?—G. I. F., New 
Mexico. 

Answer: With a really efficient lens shield, 
you can take pictures in any direction without 
regard to the position of the sun, provided, of 
course, that the sun is not directly in the field 
of view. Unfortunately, however, a really good 
shield, one that you can bank on to cut off all 
unwanted light, is quite long and bulky. For a 
5-in. F/4.5 lens, it would be 3 or 4 in. long and 
several inches in diameter. No really efficient 
shields of this type are available for small ama- 
teur cameras, so far as I know. However, if you 
hold your hand or your hat or any other object 
so that the direct rays of the sun do not strike 
the lens, you will get quite satisfactory results, 
even if such shielding doesn’t meet the theoret- 
ical requirements.—A. P. L. 
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Precision 
at a Domestic Price 





Kodak 
RETINA 


$0750 


@ Kodak Retina is first of all a precision 
miniature camera of the 36-exposure 
type... yet it’s priced far lower than 
other cameras of similar range. 

This tiny Kodak has all the worth- 
while features: A film spacer guards 
against overlapping pictures—advances 
just the right amount of film each time 
you wind. The powerful f.3.5 lens and 


| the Compur-Rapid 1/500-second shutter 
| combine to answer exposure problems. 





Snapshots from dawn to dusk... of 
fast action .. . candid pictures indoors 
—the Retina takes them all in its stride. 





@ Kodak Retina folds flat .. . protecting 
the lens when not in use. Its brilliant 
optical view finder is always ready. All 
these features put it in step with cam- 
eras that cost twice as much. And it 
ranks second to none in mechanical 
excellence. Pictures, about 1 x 14inches, 
readily enlarged. 

See it at your dealer’s. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


IDEAL FOR SNAPSHOTS AT NIGHT 


Load the Retina with Kodak *‘SS’’ Film—get 2 
or 3inexpensive Mazda Photoflood bulbs... and 
you're all set for the latest indoor sport— 
snapshots at night. 

ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 
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HUNTING 
CLOTHES 


oe 


Style F 


Style 10 


DRESS BETTER 
FOR COMFORT, 
& PROTECTION 


Wear the hunting clothes 
you really want—which 
cost but a trifle more but 
make a whale of a differ- 
ence in how you feel and 
look. America’s favorite 
make, and no wonder! 
Genuine Duxbak fabric 
—rainproof, tough, 
wear-defying, yet soft 
and comfortable. Styled 


and tailored by hunting 

2 Light, well 
fitting Dux 
many years the leaders bak Leg 


in the business. See them &'745. Style 
40 


clothes  specialists—for 


at your dealer’s. 


-—<<—— = SEND FOR CATALOG — — —- 
a-Duxbak Corporation, 
822 Noyes Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Yes, I want to see your complete 
line. Please mail latest catalog to 





MOCCASINS FIT YOU 
FOR EVERY SPORT 


NO MATTER where you go or what 
you do, there is a Bass genuine Moc- 
casin that gives you snug comfort. 
Bass Moccasins fit you for all-round 
outdoor activity. 

One single piece of soft leather 
goes all the way under the foot. No 
innersole. No cork-and-glue filler. 
Nothing to get bumpy as you walk. 
Beware of imitations. Write for a 
free catalog showing other shoes and 
boots for hiking, hunting and every 
sporting need. Just address: 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


59 Main Street Wilton, Maine 











& ‘ , All- weather Dux- 
, bak, Hat-Cap, 


Famous Duxbak 
rainproof (no rub 
ber) Hunting Coat 


| 











No Man Wins More Than Once 


(Continued from 


of 100-pound bars of this remelted metal 
was exhibited at Vandalia last year. 

The brass ends of shell cases also are 
recovered. The empty cases at each meet 
are swept into a pile at the far end of the 
range. But the time the shooting ends, 
the pile is big enough to inundate a small 
automobile. 

Few who attend the shooting carnival 
at Vandalia catch a glimpse of this pile 
of empty shells. The air about it is usu- 
ally singing with lead pellets. Visitors 
prefer to look at the shells in the shell 
houses before they are fired. There, with 
less danger, they can see case after case 
of the shells. All are 12 gauge, loaded es- 
pecially for trapshooting. Yet, even 
within these limitations, the variety is 
almost endless. Last year 135 different 
kinds of shells were used. 

The guns displayed by the manufac- 
turers in the canvas show rooms each 
year are no less varied than the shells. 
In these displays, the visitor sees the 
latest developments in both shotguns 
and rifles. Strangely enough, the trap- 
shooters spend as much time inspecting 
the rifles as they do the shotguns. The 
explanation is that many of the best 
trapshooters are also experts with the 
rifle. And a large number of them are 
fond of hunting regardless of whether it 
is done with a shotgun or a rifle. 

There are guns for every price and 
purpose. Here is a trap gun, exquisitely 
engraved, that sells for $800. Over there 
is a new .22 rifle of extraordinary power. 
In another tent are trench guns, riot 
guns, and a miniature, chromium-plated 
cannon. The cannon is not so much out 
of place as might be imagined. It isa 
signal gun for lost hunting parties. 

In still another tent is a laboratory, set 
up by Wallace Coxe, ballistic expert. For 
the asking, Coxe will test a gunner’s vis- 
ion to determine which eye he should use 
in sighting. Every gunner, Coxe ex- 
plains, has a “dominant” eye. With two 
curious instruments, he reveals which 
eye is the more reliable. Often a medi- 
ocre performer, who has been shooting 
with the “wrong eye,” has become highly 
proficient after changing to the use of 
the correct eye. 

Contrary to general belief, Coxe says, 
about 30 percent of gunners sight best 
with their left eye, even though some 
may be right-handed. A right-handed 
person assumes usually that he should 
sight with his right eye, but tests have 
shown that, if he is naturally “left-eyed,” 
he would shatter more targets or bring 
down more game if he used his “domi- 
nant” eye for sighting. 

And there is the tent in which the gun- 
smiths work. This is one of the most 
popular of all spots at the Grand Amer- 
ican. Contestants bring their guns to the 
tent and these experts tinker with them 
until they are exactly right. They adjust 
sights, free up hard-action triggers, and 
sandpaper stocks. Their services are 
free and the contestants keep them busy. 
Even men whose guns are in perfect or- 
der come to the tent to enjoy watching 
the deftness and skill of the gunsmiths. 

The visitor, wandering about the ex- 
hibits of costly guns and listening to the 
ceaseless crack of shells at the traps, 
gets the impression that trapshooting is 
no game for a poor man. In its more am- 
bitious forms, it isn’t. Every time a trap- 
shooter cracks down on a target it costs 
him about a nickel. That means $5 for 


page 17) 








The scorekeeper chalks up a dead bird 


an afternoon’s sport at 100 targets. In 
addition, an expert uses an expensive 
gun and pays dues in a club. 

However, any gunner of ordinary 
means can take up trapshooting at rea- 
sonable expense. He can get himself a 
410 gauge gun, which is comparatively 
inexpensive. Shells for such a gun cost 
about 2 cents apiece. Clays cost about 1 
cent each. With the further purchase of 
a hand trap, the gunner who doesn’t 
have money to burn can hie himself toa 
bit of open country and, with some one 
to fling the targets, shoot to his heart’s 
content. 


How To Clean Guns 


ETROLEUM is to be preferred to fats 
Pans oils for cleaning a gun barrel, 

since some of the fats and oils do not 
protect the barrel from rust. Some oils 
get gummy and others become rancid, 
and, by exposure to the air, acids are 
formed which attack the steel of the bar- 
rel. Petroleum is as good a protection 
against water as fatty oils, and a barrel 
covered with it is safe from rust. The pe- 
troleum used should be perfectly pure, 
as impure oil attacks the metal. 

When about to clean a gun, wrap some 
tow around the ramrod and use enough 
petroleum to moisten the tow thorough- 
ly. Then push the ramrod back and forth 
through the barrel a few times with a ro- 
tating motion. Then take out the tow 
and wipe off the two ends of the barrel 
with the clean inner part of the oily tow. 
This removes the coarser part of the 
dirt. 

Next soak a round, stiff-bristle brush, 
that fits the barrel, in petroleum and 
twist it through the barrel a few times, 
thus loosening the foreign matter that is 
more firmly caked in the barrel. The 
first operation is then repeated with a 
dry piece of tow, and the twisting push 
and pull motion of the ramrod continued 
as long as the tow comes out soiled. 

The use of wire brushes is not recom- 
mended for cleaning guns, as the points 
of the steel wire may cut into the tube. 
Only soft tow, woolen rags, or the like 
should be used, as the petroleum itself is 


enough to dissolve the dirt——Emil J. | 


Novak. 
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You can | 


STOP SHAVIN 


Use a Schick Shaver which closely shears off 
the toughest beard and cannot cut nor scrape 
the tenderest skin. 

It has no blades; you use no water, soap, nor 
lotions. 

A lifetime of shaving is built into the 
Schick Shaver. 

Most economical way to remove the beard. 
Two hundred thousand in use and now sold 
by eight thousand stores. 

Get a demonstration. If no dealer is near 
you, send $15 direct. Dept. O, Schick Dry 
Shaver, Inc., Stamford, Connecticut. Western 
Distributor: Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In 
Canada, Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other 
leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 


SCHICK 


SHAVER 


























Operates on 
AC or DC 

















PERFECT 
SHIRT FOR 
OUTDOOR 
SPORTS 









Wear a Pendleton for outdoors’ work and 
play—and you'll always wear a flannel 
shirt. Cool in summer, warm in winter— 
tailored to look well and give comfort. 
It’s the most healthful shirt you can wear. 
A wide selection in solid colors, checks, 
and plaids at the better stores. Pendleton 
Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon. 


{459 1 {8 00 


PENDLETON 


America’s Finest 
100% Virgin Wool 
FLANNEL SHIURTS 
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(Continued from page 46) 


have run away when a buck has slipped 
around under their bellies. 

No article on hunting from horseback 
would be complete without a word about 
the horses themselves. A good hunting 
nag is a pleasure; a poor one a source of 
endless grief. The animal must be so 
broken to shooting that he will stand 
while the hunter empties his magazine 
within a few feet of him. A horse that 
runs off every time a rifle is fired is 
worse than useless. He must have the 
endurance to travel 40 miles over rough 
country and then pack in a 225-pound 
buck at the end of a hard day. Further- 
more, he must have enough vim in re- 
serve to travel a quarter mile at a dead 
run so the man who rides him can get 
another crack at the big buck that got 
away. He must be calm, and intelligent, 
and, above all, he must be sure-footed, 
for deer country is not a bridle path. 

The best horses like to hunt deer and 
some of them learn a surprising lot about 
the game. I have seen veterans which 
knew so well what was expected of them 
that they would turn voluntarily so their 
riders could dismount on the proper side 
when they sighted game. I have also 
seen horses which, whenever they smelled 
deer, would snort and thrust their ears 


forward, warning their riders that some- | 


thing was about to pop. 


I have heard of one animal so intelli- | 


gent that its owner had only to put a 
dude on it and turn it loose. The horse 
hunted the deer up, put the rider in a 
good position, and then, when the deer 
fell, walked over to have the burden 
placed on its back. With that horse, so 
the story goes, the merest tyro became 
an expert deer hunter, as the animal al- 
ways worked him so close to the game 
that he couldn’t miss. 
But maybe that’s just a good story. 


Footprint Hunter 


(Continued from page 37) 


When Urner takes the impression of 
tracks in snow, as he does occasionally 
in winter, he uses instead of paraffin 
plaster of Paris mixed with salt. The salt 
makes the plaster harden more quickly. 
In obtaining his bear and gray-fox 
tracks, he used this material. 

One of the tracks taken in winter is 
that of the ruffed grouse. The impres- 
sion shows the marks of the hair which 
grows on the feet of these birds during 
cold months. 

A couple of years ago, storms drove 
inland flocks of dovekies, an ocean bird 
rarely seen on the New Jersey coast. 
Urner picked up one near his home 
where it had landed in an exhausted 
condition. He was preparing one of his 
concrete blocks and let the bird make 
its own tracks in the wet cement. Other 
rare birds in the vicinity, which have 
provided additions to Urner’s permanent 
collection of tracks, are the marbled 
godwit, the avocet and the snowy egret. 
Before he completes his unique “trophy 
walk,” Urner hopes to include the foot- 
marks of all the walking birds found in 
New Jersey. 

While most of the molds are destroyed 
after they have served their purpose, a 
number of the best are being filed away 
to form an interesting addition to Ur- 
ner’s unusual track-collecting hobby. 
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BEAR FACTS - 


@ Hunters, fishermen and campers- 
out would do well to bear this fact 
in mind: A grub kit filled with 
Heinz prepared foods will make 

our trip to the wilds twice as en- 
joyable and three times as easy on 
the temper and digestion! 


For instance, at the end of a day 
of hard work and keen disappoint- 
ment, there’s no messing around 
with a greasy frying pan. Heat a 
can of Heinz delicious Oven-Baked 
Beans! They don’t make them 
better in Boston itself! 


Or, serve a steaming plate of your 
favorite Heinz Home-Style Soup. 
No “fixing” required—just heatand 
eat. And Heinz Cooked Spaghetti, 
Heinz Cooked Macaroni, or a Fig, 
Date or Plum Pudding—from the 
House of Heinz! 


And finally, to help you bear up 
under the strain of being away from 
The Little Woman’s own inimitable 
cooking, a bottle of delicious, fa- 
miliar Heinz Tomato Ketchup—the 
standard of all Housewife Helpers 
and Camper’s Companions! 


HEINZ @ 
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atience Gets the Muskies 


HE best muskie fish- 

ing I’ve ever had has 

been in the Lake of 

the Woods country of 
Ontario. It is from this section 
that most of the prize-winning 
fish are taken, and many of its 
lakes are still practically virgin 
territory, offering unlimited pos- 
sibilities to the angler with time 
and money to fish them. I've 
also had some good muskie fish- 
ing in the St. Lawrence River 
and many anglers have reported 
fairly good sport in Chatauqua 
Lake. 

Muskie fishing requires plenty 
of perseverance and determined 
application. You cannot expect 
a strike every few casts, as you 
might when fishing under ideal 
conditions for bass and pike. 
Even in favored spots, when 
muskies were comparatively 
plentiful, I have been satisfied 
with two or three strikes in a 
whole day. Many times I've con- 
sidered one chance at a muskie 
in three days pretty good luck. 

Several years ago, for example, 
we went to Lake of the Woods 
for the surface lake-trout fishing, 
which starts sometime between 
October 1 and 15. Arriving at 
the base camp on Sabaskong 
3ay on September 28, we found 
conditions uncertain. The lakers 
were still in deep water and, with 
the exception of “jackfish,” or 
pike, few fish were to be had. 

Dissatisfied, we immediately set 
out for Height of Land, or Kiss- 
kuteena Lake, in which, as a 
rule, the lakers come up earlier 
than they do in the big lake. 
Muskies, while smaller, were al- 
ways more plentiful. But on this 
occasion, even Kisskuteena failed 
to produce. The lake trout had 
not yet arrived in quantities and 
muskies seemed to have disappeared. 

In 4 days’ fishing, we took one lake 
trout and three muskies. The first mus- 
kie, a small fish of 10 lb., we took while 
casting and retrieving a plug in the reg- 
ulation manner. The second fish was 
a good one for the water—a 20-pounder 
—and was taken while fishing for lake 
trout from a rock shoal. I had made 
the cast and was letting my wobbling 
spoon sink to bottom before starting the 
retrieve when the line jerked. Immedi- 
ately taking up the slack, I set the hook 
and subsequently landed the fish. Hav- 
ing had one muskie strike while the spoon 
was sinking, we tried the stunt again and 
again. Shortly after this I had another 
hit from what felt like a good fish but 
this time my line broke when I set the 
hook. Investigation disclosed that the 
line was cut some 3 in. above the 6-in. 
wire trace. Evidently the line had coiled 


YOU CAN'T EXPECT A STRIKE FROMTHE BIG @ 
ONES EVERY TIME YOU CAST BUT THESE TIPS, 


BASED ON LONG EXPERIENCE, SHOULD HELP 





disappointment caused by a 
poor reel seat. 

The rod was made by one of 
America’s foremost makers, yet 
it did not have a locking reel 
seat. As a makeshift, I had at- 
tached a thumbscrew clamp. 
Probably this would have been 
all right if I had set up the screw 
with a pair of pliers. When the 
big fish hit, the shock released 
the thumbscrew, the ring slipped, 
and my reel dropped to the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

I'll not mention the possible 
size of the fish, because I might 
exaggerate, but my guide, an 
old-timer, said it was one of the 
largest he had ever seen. 

For the first two desperate 
runs, which were away from the 
boat, I managed to hold him and 
at the same time tried to get the 
reel back on the rod. I had al- 
most succeeded when the fish 
made a lightning rush for the 
boat. When I tried to save the 
rod, the reel slipped from my 
hand, my line became snarled in 
a backlash and snapped. The 
moral to this is: “Do not buy a 
bait-casting rod unless it is 
equipped with a locking reel seat 
that is practically foolproof.” 

The reel you expect to use for 
muskie fishing should be chosen 
wisely. It should be well-made, 
dependable and speedy. Also, in 
my opinion, it should be a level 
winder. For years, like many old- 
timers, I thought that a level 
winder was a device needed only 
by beginners. I’ve changed my 
mind. When playing a large fish, 
your entire attention should be 








This 23-pounder struck a wobbling spoon that was sinking 
to the bottom, a method of fishing that is often productive 


around the spoon while it was sinking 
and, when I put on pressure, had cut 
against the teeth of the fish. A 10-in. 
trace, or longer, is to be recommended. 

On the second day after this incident, 
my wife took a 23-pounder by the same 
method, and I have found this method 
of fishing the wobbling spoon productive 
on many other occasions. I recommend 
it as a trick to try when the fishing is 
poor. Be sure, however, that you watch 
your line carefully while it is sinking. 
Otherwise you will get strikes without 
knowing it. 

When we returned to Lake of the 
Woods we found conditions still poor. 
Every day or two some one would bring 
in a good muskie but, as there were 
about 25 anglers at camp, the fish could 
not be considered very active. It was 
during this period that I lost my only 
chance of the trip to get a record fish, 


on the fight. You shouldn’t have 
to think about your tackle. A 
level winder relieves you of all 
worry about the even spooling of 
your line, and that means added 
security when fighting a stubborn and 
wily fish. 

In this connection, I shall always re- 
member the experience of a friend of 
mine. He always scoffed at anyone who 
used a level winder. “Kids’ stuff,” he 
called it. Then one day he hooked into 
the largest fish of his angling career, 
and, during the ensuing fight, failed to 
spool his line properly. It was bunched 
in some places and loose in others. After 
a 20-minute struggle he brought the fish 
within 35 ft. of the boat, but could get it 
no nearer because the line jammed 
against the reel pillars. He fumed and got 
red in the face but he couldn’t do any- 
thing about it. Then the fish took a sud- 
den, vicious run. The line cut down into 
its loose coils, jammed, and broke. My 
friend bought a level-winding reel the 
instant he got back to town and has 
been using one ever since. 
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In Canadian waters the favorite lures 
for muskies seem to be spoons, of both 
the wobbling and spinning types, and 
wobbling plugs on the order of regular 
bass plugs. In Wisconsin, one of the 
favorite lures is a surface plug, with a 
spinner blade which kicks up quite a 
fuss when being retrieved. Personally, I 
have no favorite plug or spoon where 
muskies are concerned. I’ve found them 
all good at times and none of them 
effective at others. When the muskies 
absolutely refuse to strike, I don’t think 
there is anything you can do about it. 
When they show the least sign of in- 
terest, however, I think you can catch 
them if you have the right lure and fish 
it in the right way. 

This belief is borne out by an incident 
that occurred on a lake in Wisconsin. In 
6 hours of persistent plugging we had 
raised just one fish. My wife had spotted 
this fish and had teased it into striking 
with the surface plug. Unfortunately, 
she did not set the hook hard enough 
and the fish threw the plug on the first 
jump. 

Shortly after this, she had a fish fol- 
low her lure twice. The second time the 
fish remained in plain sight even after 
the lure had been taken from the water. 
My wife continued to play the lure in 
front of him but he would not grab it. 


ECIDING to have a try myself, I cast 

three different lures. Each time the 
muskie made a light movement at the 
lure passed but he would not strike. The 
fourth lure, however, seemed to be just 
what he wanted. He took it instantly. 
The fact that I lost the fish in one of 
his frantic jumps in no way impairs the 
value of this lesson in muskie-fishing 
technique. I’ve used it successfully 
many times. 

Whatever you do, don’t give up trying 
for a fish which follows your lure until 
you have exhausted all the tricks and 
lures at your command. I repeat that 
such a fish is ready to strike, provided 
you present the right lure in the right 
way. 

Unlike brown trout, made angler-wise 
by the large numbers of men who fish 
for them, muskies are likely to be more 
kind to beginners than to experienced 
fisherman. Often the fellow who is after 
his first muskie gets a really good speci- 
men, while the old-timer gets nothing. I 
could give many examples of this but 
one stands out. 

Several years ago, we decided to make 
an expedition to an isolated lake reputed 
to have good muskies in it. Out of 
courtesy, we asked some lads who were 
staying at our camp to go along. Our 
guide left the boys in a likely looking 
section and we went to another part of 
the lake. We didn’t have a bad day. 
We took four lake trout, weighing from 
14 to 17 lb., but we didn’t get a muskie 
to take out with us. As we approached 
the place where we were to meet the 
boys I saw them rowing out to meet us. 

“They're towing something!” I ex- 
claimed. 

As we drew closer I could see that 
they were intensely excited. 

“What's happened?” I asked. 

“We don’t know,” was the reply, “but 
we think we've got a muskie.” 

That’s just what it was, and a beauty, 
too. The scale showed 33 Ib. 

I think that story well illustrates an 
angler’s chances at muskie fishing. It is 
an uncertain game and one that requires 
the utmost perseverence. It gets you, 
too; pulls you back time after time. 
Every angler cherishes an ambition to 
catch a really large one of 40 Ib. or 
better. After all these years I’m still 
hoping to catch mine—Ray Bergman. 
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+ QUERIES: 


Floating Leaders and Sticky Fly Lines 


Editor: I read your tip in a recent issue about 
leaders floating because of grease on them and 
want to know if this is the only reason why they 
float. I always put my leader on last and wash 
my hands before doing so. I also draw the lea- 
der through soap but despite this it floats after 
the first five or six casts, that is when fishing 
dry fly. 

I cannot help feeling that it would be better | 
if the leader could be kept submerged and won- 
der if you can help me in the problem. 

With reference to your article regarding sticky | 
fly lines the following may be of interest. Two | 
years ago, after a hot summer, one of our sport- 
ing-goods stores gave its clerks some high-grade 
fly lines which had become unsalable because of | 
stickiness. Some were very tacky, others were | 
simply a solid mass of gum. 

One of the clerks and myself experimented 
with the lines and this is how we made them 
usable. Using a quart of limewater in a suitable 
container we loosely coiled the line in it, being | 
sure that it was entirely submerged. It was left 
in the bath 4 hours, then removed and dried care- 
fully with a soft cloth. In the case of the badly 
gummed lines we left them in the bath 6 to 
8 hours and after drying polished them with 
a wool cloth on which a little cup grease and 
pumice had been placed. While these lines after 
the treatment did not float they worked very 
satisfactorily as wet-fly, spinner or bait lines. 

With reference to very long leaders (12 to 18 
ft.), isn’t there a definite limit to the size flies 
you can use on them? Isn’t it difficult or even 
impossible to cast a No. 8 or 10 Bivisible, Fan 
wing, or Squirrel Tail with a leader of 15 to 18 
ft. tapering to 3 or 4?—E. A. G., Ill. 








Answer: From the care you take I do not 
believe that you have any grease on your leader, 
nor is grease alone responsible for a floating 
leader. If it gets dry it is quite likely to float 
and there is no positive way to prevent this when 
dry-fly fishing where false casts outnumber s 





floats of the fly many times. 

You can prevent the floating to some extent 
by using a leader soak in your soak box. One 
part glycerine, a pinch of baking soda, and 4 
parts water makes a very satisfactory formula. 
Fuller’s earth, table salt and common mud 
rubbed on the leader will also help to sink it and 
in addition reduce the shine of the gut. 

Thank you for the tip about treating sticky 
fly lines. I am sure many readers will appreciate 
the information given in your letter. 

It is quite impossible to cast a large fly on a 
finely tapered leader of 15 to 18 ft. if you must 
cast against a wind. Across the wind it is pos- 
sible to do so if the leader is tapered carefully 
with slight graduations from .017 to the desired | 
point. When casting with the wind a long leader 
is of decided advantage as it allows the fly to 
alight softly without slapping, something which 
frequently occurs with the short leader. Flies 
under 12 cast better with the long leader than 
they do with a 7% or 9 ft. and size 12 may be 
managed all right if it is not tied too bushy. But 
all long leaders must be tapered correctly. There 
must not be any weak spots in the gut as flat 
spots do not allow a leader to straighten.—R. B. 





Color Preservative 


Question: Will you please tell me what is 
best to use as a color preservative on silk rod 
windings? Would also like your opinion on cel- 
luloid rod varnish?—H. L. G., Md. 


Answer: Colodion or quick-drying lacquers 
are used to preserve the color of the silk. I do 
not believe any varnish can beat a good spar 
varnish for use in rods.—R. B. 


Steel Fly Rod | 


Question: Will you kindly advise me 
whether to buy the new-type, split-bamboo- 
action fly rod or one of the old type?—A. G. B., 
Ky. 


Answer: The new type by all means. In my 
opinion, it is the first time that steel rods have 
ever been worthy of entering the fly-rod field and 
they are certainly far ahead of anything else in 
the steel-rod field when it comes to fly casting. 
—R. B. | 


| condition. It makes 





















‘Have cast with my 
Supreme Reel 300 days 
of 10 hours each and it is 
still in perfect working 


casting a real pleas- 
ure and in- 
creases the 
chance of 
landing big 
fish.”’ 
PAUL A. 
WILSON, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER"’ 


A Great Name in Tackle 


What a difference 
a good reel makes 


@ Before you go fishing this season, stop 
at your sporting goods dealer’s store and 
ask fora Pflueger Reel. See the Supreme, 
Nobby, Summit, Akron for bait casting; 
or the Medalist and Gem for fly rod fishing. 


Using a new Pflueger Reel will make a 
great difference in your results and pleas- 
ure on any fishing trip. Pflueger Tackle 
includes Reels, Baits, Spinners, etc., for 
any kind of fishing. 


Pflueger 
SUPREME 


Supreme in 
lightness, 
strength, 
smoothness, 
dependability. 
$25.00 





Pflueger 
NOBBY 


Satin Finish 
Nickalum. A 
New Reel Light 
in Weight. 
No. 1963— 
$8.25 





Pflueger 
AKRON 


No. 1893 


Li nes 001 
ght Spoo 
$6.50 
No. 1894 
80 yd. — $6.50 





Ask Your Dealer! 
fae FREE 
CATALOG 

Complete selection of latest 

Pflueger equipment for any 
kind of fishing. 

Se 

The Enterprise Mfg. Co. 

Dept. OL9 “The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 155. 
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CHAMPION 


Outboard Racer 





WOOD :: CANS 


For covering countersunk screws, 
loose bolts, dented stems, transom 
rot, imperfect blank edges, splin- 
tered plank ends, stem rot, spar 
check, gasket for setting propeller 
stuffing boxes, knot holes, and 1001 
other uses, 


FOR PERMANENT REPAIRS 
USE THE «GENUINE» 


Genuine Plastic Wood handles like putty, 
when dry it becomes hard permanent wood 
that can be planed, sawed, sanded, turned 
on a lathe, will hold nails, screws without 
splitting, cracking or crumbling—will ad- 
here to any clean dry surface, wood, metal, 
stone, glass or porcelain, and becomes a part 
of the object on which it is used. Genuine 
Plastic Wood is waterproof, weatherproof 
and greaseproof—takes paint, varnish and 
lacquer perfectly. 


Get your can or tube of Genuine Plastic 
Wood at all 
leading Paint, 
Hardware or 
Department 
Stores. 

The champion re- 
ferred to, is the 
winner of the 
Albany to New York 
Marathon Outboard Race, Fred 
Jacoby and his ‘‘Flyaway.” 


PLASTIC WOOD 
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How to Catch Giant Trout 


(Continued from page 13) 


tive the instant a strike occurs. The 
trout is either on or he isn’t. If it hap- 
pens that he strikes short, hitting only 
the streamer part below the hook, he 
will, likely as not, come again. In some 
cases he will return three, or even four, 
times until he is either thoroughly 
alarmed, or hooked and landed. 

Short rises usually occur when cast- 
ing downstream. I’ve often wondered 
why they do not happen oftener, con- 
sidering the fact that the fish has to 
gauge the speed of the current as well 
as allow for the short jerks that are 
given the Bucktail to make it act in a 
lifelike manner. By casting upstream 
and returning with a twitching motion 
toward me, I have practically solved the 
short-striking problem and find I can 
raise just as many fish as I can on 
downstream casts. The fish seldom 
strike after the fly has gone past them 
and usually take it head on. 

Contrary to normal expectations, I 
have had the best success in medium- 
size streams. Such streams, however, 
must be well wooded so that the water 
temperature does not get high; they 
must flow into a lake, reservoir or other 
large body of water; and they must not 
be obstructed by insurmountable water- 
falls. In my experience, most of my 
large trout have been taken in warm 
weather and a great number of others, 
of which I have heard, were landed 
under similar conditions. The big fel- 
lows apparently have a tendency to run 
up into cool, well-aerated brooks when 
their regular residence becomes too hot. 


LL-ROUNDED and plump, they 

are different in shape from the more 

slender trout which, living in the stream 

for some time, have had to buck the 
current. 

The big ones don’t seem to be satisfied 
to hang around the lower end of a cold 
brook. Two miles upstream is not too 
far for them to go. Presumably they 
travel at night or in the rising water 
that follows summer showers. This 
means that a good place to look for 
them is at the foot of every waterfall, 
even though it has a drop of only 1 foot. 
They linger here not only because of the 
aerated water but also to await a rise in 
the stream, which will enable them to 
mount the falls. They travel upstream 
until they find a pool in which a shelv- 
ing rock or fallen tree will give them 
cover. They spend most of their time in 
hiding, but when they do feed, they are 
invariably at the very head of the pool, 
where the current enters. The best time 
for catching them is after a moderate 
rain that raises the brook about 6 inches. 
Heavier rises of water do not seem to 
be productive either because the trout 
are unable to see the Bucktail on the 
surface on account of the current or 
they are unwilling to come to the surface. 

To the experienced trout fisherman, 
these big browns present a new and 
very interesting problem. I have been 
working at it seriously only for the last 
4 years. It took me much longer than 


| that to attain even a bowing acquaint- 





ance with trout of average size, so you 
can readily see how long it is going to 
take me to acquire any real knowledge 
of such portly trout. Perhaps these 
theories and observations of mine may 
be of some use to those who have al- 
ready tried to solve this riddle or to 
those who may wish to take it up. 


Ray's Daybook 
of Angling 


EPTEMBER is usu- 
S ally a month of rare 
charm and it’s also 
a time when you may 
expect some good fish- 
ing. In New Jersey, 
trout anglers will be out 
in vast numbers and, if 
the weather holds good, 
they may expect many 
tight lines. 
On meadow streams, a grasshopper, or 
a fly which looks like a grasshopper, will 
be of great value. Long before New Jer- 
sey had a September trout season I’ve 
had great fun sitting on a bank, feeding 








grasshoppers to Jersey trout, so I know | 


what I’m talking about. And, by the 
way, do you know that it is almost as 
much fun to see trout take something 
you throw in the water as it is to catch 
them? Try it sometime when the season 
is closed and you have a longing to see 
your favorite trout stream. 


In Missouri and Arkansas, the bass 
will be getting anxious to make a pass at 
the plug or fly of the lucky angler who 
ean fish any of the beautiful Ozark 
streams. Even as I write this, I am plan- 
ning to be on the White River about Oc- 
tober 1. It is a worth-while trip, I can 
assure you. 

The Ozarks offer a wonderful combi- 
nation. Whether you fish with a bait- 
casting rod or a fly rod you will find the 
water just what you’ve dreamed bass 
water should be. You may have big- 
stream or small-stream fishing, or a lake, 
if you prefer. Fishing in the large 
streams and in the lakes is orthodox, but 
in the small streams you will find condi- 





tions which delight the heart of a dry- 


fly trout fisherman. 
* 


When you listen to Puss Tillotson, fish | 


culturist, of Averill, Vt., the wisdom you 
acquire is amazing. Puss cordially dis- 
likes lake trout, that is, as far as the 
Averill lakes are concerned. He asserts, 
that it is because of them that the golden 


trout is disappearing. It seems that the | 


golden trout and the lakers both fre- 
quent the same depth of water and that 
the lakers thoroughly enjoy a dinner of 
plump golden trout. Puss certainly 
should know something about it, because 
he has lived in the country since the day 
when the lake trout were few and the 
golden trout plentiful. 

Puss tells of an interesting experience 
with spawning salmon. 

Every one knows that fish run up- 
stream to spawn, but Puss shows that 
when they can’t go upstream they will 
go down. The illustration which proves 
his assertion took place on Little Ave- 
rill, which has no inlet large enough for 
spawning. About October 20, the male 
salmon in this lake started to back over 
the dam. They became cautious as they 
came to the lip of the falls, which make 
a sheer drop of some 15 ft. Instead of 
plunging down head first, the fish let the 


current carry them backward as they | 
worked with fins and tail to keep from | 


going too fast. 
worked with all their might and so re- 
tarded the speed of their drop as they 
landed, tail first, among the rocks below. 
The female salmon followed in about a 
week and used the same tactics.—R. B. 
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Once in the falls they | 
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i An Old 
Ss \ FAVORITE 
now made 

in this 
\COUNTRY 
Ngee 


* 40 « 


Killer for 
Casting and 
Trolling 


For the first time, you can 

purchase, made in the United 

States, this type of formerly im- 

ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. Now priced within the reach of 
every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish. 


The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 


Write for Catalog No. 9 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Britt DEWITT Barts Drv. 
Shoe Form Co. Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 








SPORTSMAN’S 
CABINET 


$7.50 f.o.b. Horicon, Wis. 


Size 64 in. high, 22 in. wide 
12 in. deep Ample room for 
four guns, shells, fishing tackle 
ete All-steel, electric-welded 


no bolts, three-point locking 
device. Brown or green finish 
with padlock clip Extra for 
flat key lock, $1.00. At your 
dealer or order direct for 
prompt shipment. Also special 


cabinets and special finishe 


GARDNER MFG. CO. 
Dept.L-2, Horicon, Wis. 




















Learn sxapny 
ho . Piao (O00 
Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly during 
spare time. Also earn while you learn. No experience 
necessary. New easy method. Nothing elise like it. 
Photography, and full particulars erie same 


AMERICAN SCH 
Dept. 8656, 3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 

















Fly Rod for Bass by 


chapters on the rod, 


Cal. Johnson. Separate 
reel, line, leader, and lures 
particularly suited for base fishing. Cal. 
has fly-fished hundreds of the best bass streams 
of this country, and the facts he states here are 
practical—based on experience. Tells you where 
and how to fly fish for bass, the ‘‘Art of Fly- 
Casting for Black Bass,”’ care of the equipment, 
clothing for the fly caster, and how to cook and 
preserve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but you can well afford to read John- 
son's recommendations no matter how much of an 
expert you are. 88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
Outdoor Life. 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Johnson 





FLY CAST | 
for Bass and Pan Fish 


Take more fish! Have more sport! Big 132 page 
illustrated catalog, 10c. Shows full line of tackle 
and is very instructive. List of fly and leader 
makers’ supplies, free. Handsome bound book, 
guaranteed to teach you every step of fly, nymph, 
bug and leader making, $2.00. rite today. 


PAUL H. YOUNG DETROIT, MICH. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR FINE FLY TACKLE 


SEPTEMBER, 1935 

















Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH 
FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Snagless Sinkers 


HAVE discovered that a few links of 
ordinary chain are less likely to foul 
and much easier to free when hung up 
than the ordinary sinker. You may use 
two, three or more links, according to the 
size of the chain and the weight desired. 
Jim McTimmonds, Calif. 
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Preserving Waders 


NE reason why waders wear out 

quickly is because they rot from 
perspiration on the inside. The average 
fisherman turns his waders inside out to 
dry at the end of a trip and lets it go at 
that, never realizing that while the 
moisture evaporates a strong acid re- 
mains. This acid penetrates into the 
material and after a short time starts 
to destroy the waders. To prevent this 
the inside of waders should have a thor- 
ough washing after each day’s fishing. 
—F. W. Randebrock, N. Y. 


Tapering Leaders 


N A pan 9 x 15 in., or larger if you tie 

gut of greater length, solder %-in. cop- 
per wire, bent to hold the leaders. Then 
lacquer the entire inside of the pan, and 
mark sizes at end.—K. L. Cooper, Mich. 





Cold-Weather Casting 


HIS kink will improve your casting 


when using the Spider reel. Take a 
piece of wire about ‘%% in. in diameter and 
bend in the form of a bridge. Flatten 
both ends and file smooth. File the top 
smooth so agate guide will lie perfectly 
flat. Then solder on the guide, finishing 
off smooth with a file. Wrap to rod about 
2 or 3 in. from the reel. Practically all 
the casters in our country use this reel in 
cold weather, as it enables them to cast 
with gloves on.—R. Birkmeyer, Ind. 
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AGATE GUIDE 


FLATTEN and 
FILE 
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Learn at Home to be a 


TAXIDERMY 
| ARTIST 


Mount birds, animals, game-heads, 


true to life. Sportsmen—hunters— 
fishermen, learn to mount your own trophies. 
This is the most fascinating hobby in the world 
and one that will bring you big profits from spare 
time. Learned quickly from our lessons. 


@ Send Coupon Below for Free Book, 
Free Boo Explaining This Wonderful Art. 


1. Wild Game 


Our course of lessons will teach 
you at home in your spare time 
to mount those beautiful hunting 
trophies, exactly as they were 
when alive; deer heads, ducks, 
pheasants, fish, squirrels, etc. 
MOUNT TROPHIES FOR OTH- 
ERS AND MAKE $20.00 TO 
$30.00 PER WEEK IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME. 


2. CYrAFT-Wornk 


Fun!—Profit! 


Here Is A Brand New Hobby 
That Is Sweeping The Country! 
Make hundreds of useful articles 
for your room or den—lamps, 
book-ends, ash-trays, mirrors 
and other objects, using either 
game specimens or the most com- 
mon birds and animals. They 
make wonderful gifts. Sports- 
men buy them for their dens; 
they sell at sight to teachers, 
nature lovers and frietids. Send 
coupon below for full particu- 
lars. 


3. Tanning 


Our famous course of lessons 
gives you all the latest tanming 
methods. You will learn to 
dress all kinds of skins so that 
they are soft, silky and pliable. 
Make buckskin and leather 
from your own hides. Trap- 
Pers, get more money for your 
skins by tanning them yourself 
and making them into chokers, 
scarfs, rugs and robes. 


Send To- 

ayo Free Book 
If you would like to know more about this wonderful 
money-making art, mail the coupon today. We will 
send you a beautiful, illustrated, free book. No cost 
to you—no obligation. Send the coupon RIGHT NOW, 
State Your Age. —A 


N.W. School of Taxidermy 
































3146 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
3146 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your 
4 free 48 page booklet explaining Taxi- 
dermy. 
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When Is a Big Fish a Record? 


rubs some of our best sports- 
men the wrong way. Much of 
this planning could obviously be omitted 
for the best interests of the sport as a 
whole. Tackle classifications are far too 
numerous in some localities and at times 
very confusing. Still, there must be 
some kind of organization if we are to 
have any standards in the sport. 
No organization would attempt to tell 
an angler how he must fish. He 


Pris som fishing frequently 


Texas. This fish has been recorded with 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. Cowden’s tarpon scaled 242% Ib. 
Caught in the Panuco River, Mexico, it 
is 10 lb. heavier than the previous record 
fish caught in the same river in 1911 by 
W. A. McLaren. 

The confusion which last June sur- 
rounded the reported mako catch off 
the New Jersey coast is one of the 
things that too much publicity may 


bring about. The error made by the 
angler, Francis H. Low, president of the 
Beach Haven Tuna Club, and by the 
several experts who viewed the shark, 
was a natural one. The 998-lb. white sea 
shark—which the fish was finally found 
to be—is a fast-swimming and ruthless 
killer, greatly resembling the mako. The 
chief distinguishing feature between the 
species is difference between the teeth. 
Those of the mako, are long, narrow, 
and fanglike, while those of the 
white species are triangular. The 





can fish for fun, cups, records, 
or just for fish. Occasionally, 
however, an angler who is not 
looking for a record fish gets one 
anyway. And you rarely hear of 
aman who has smashed a record 
declining to be credited with it. 
It is perhaps only fair to sug- 
gest that light tackle and ethical 
tactics will provide an angler 
with more fun than he'd enjoy 
otherwise and make his catch 
legally eligible for any possible 
record. The word legal, though 
its use is common in big game 
angling circles, does not indicate 
that salt-water angling is con- 
trolled by legislation or com- 
pulsory rules. It is not insisted 
that certain regulations regard- 
ing tackle and methods be strict- 
ly adhered to. The specifications 
are usually both sporty and prac- 
tical and the manufacturers have 
built their products to these lim- 
its. This planning—if it may be 
so classified—is the result of 
many years of experience and 
research work. Because all this | 
effort has gone into the formu- 
lation of rules, it should be as 
easy for you to do your fishing 
with the legal tackle and in a 
legal manner as it is for the out- 
standing figures in the sport. 
The publicity which salt-water 
fishing receives might be taken 
to indicate that our best anglers 
are loud and long talkers. This 
assumption, though, is far from 
correct. With a few exceptions, 
the best sportsmen among fish- 
ermen and the men who get the 
most fish are modest persons 








with little talent for self-adver- M 


tising. A case in point came to 
light recently. The authenticity 
of a new tarpon record, made 
more than a year ago, was only 
this summer passed upon by 
competent authorities. The ang- 
ler who made this record wouldn’t 
talk until vigorous persuasion 
was used. It is with considerable 
pleasure that OvuTpoor Lire gives 
belated, though proper, recog- 
nition to the new world’s tarpon 
record made March 4, 1934, by 
Jax M. Cowden, of Midland, 





270'/> Ib. 





RS, ALICE A. LUSK, New York, fishing out of Cat 
Cay, Bahamas, the tropical-island paradise of 
Louis R. Wasey, created on April 3 a possible new 
marlin record for women. Her catch was a blue marlin, 
10 ft. 434 in. long, 43'/ in. in girth, and weighing 
It was taken on a rod with 1|6-oz. tip, a 9/0 
reel and 24-thread line. Cut barracuda bait was used. 
The guide was Capt. Elmo Capo. 
shown above with her catch, brought the fish to gaff 
unmutilated on legal, inspected tackle. 
in shark infested Bahaman waters. OUTDOOR LIFE is 
attempting to correct the present confusion regarding 
big-fish records made by women.—T. A. 


Mrs. Lusk, who is 


A rare feat 


spectacular, jumping mako is 
considered a game fish, but the 
white shark, up to now, is not. 

Another source of confusion 
exists in the marlin varieties and 
anglers are frequently at a loss 
to classify them. One writer said 
recently that the white Atlantic 
marlin was in reality a young 
blue marlin. But the American 
Museum of Natural History says 
it isn’t. A survey of the marlin 
species is being carefully pre- 
pared by Miss Francesca R. La 
Monte, associate curator in icthy- 
ology, but much study must be 
done before it is made public. 

In this work, many well-known 
anglers and the Sea Angling Re- 
search Society are cooperating. 
Hundreds of photographs and 
many specimens are being cata- 
logued as to the waters, feed, 
and various characteristics. This 
document when completed will 
greatly clarify the marlin con- 
fusion. It will unquestionably 
prove many mistakes have been 
made in the past by some of our 
better-known anglers and clubs. 
It is hoped that the report may 
include something about the re- 
lationship of the Pacific and 
Atlantic sailfish and their pos- 
sible connection with the various 
marlin species. 

A far-reaching control body is 
badly needed in big game fish- 
ing. It is difficult, however, to 
persuade all anglers and clubs to 
accept the rulings of such a 
group. Other sports have been 
successful in creating competent 
governing bodies. The findings 
of track, golf, tennis, and other 
amateur control bodies are rare- 
ly questioned. Until a universally 
accepted method of awarding rec- 
ognition to outstanding achieve- 
ments in angling is arrived at, it 
is the intention of OutTpoor Lire 
to continue with the present 
system of relying upon care- 
fully supervised record charts. 
These records are believed to be 
correct and are based on extens- 
ive investigations. If heavier fish 
have been caught by accepted 
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methods and positive proof can be pro- 
duced, they will of course be accepted. 

Record fish must be brought to gaff 
by the angler, unaided, in an ethical, 
sportsmanlike manner, and on tackle of 
acceptable weight. No fish mutilated by 
any agent can be considered. The fight- 
ing ability of a badly injured fish is 
greatly impaired and the prize is often 
dead before being boated. This ruling 
naturally works hardship in many cases 
where the mutilation of the fish occurs 
just as it is being boated, but for the ma- 
jority of cases it is the most satisfactory 
and fairest solution that can be reached. 

If ever you are lucky or clever enough 
to catch a very big game fish, be sure 
to write to OvuTpoor Lirz, giving the 
species, weight, length of fish from 
point of lower jaw to crotch of tail, 
girth at thickest part of body and the 
kind, size and make of tackle. Mention 
the type of scales used in weighing and 
whether they were certified by compe- 
tent authority. By all means, include a 
photograph. 

A separate classification for women is 
being prepared and will be ready as 
soon as the complete returns are in. 

The idea of recognition of game fish 
records is a matter for discussion, and 
suggestions are welcome. The Salt Water 
Anglers of America proposed to set 
themselves up as a controlling body for 
the sport. Their ideas were funda- 
mentally sound but have not met with 
unanimous approval. In many cases 
their authority to rule on questions has 
been openly disputed. 

The Sea Angling Research Society 
has under advisement the appointment 
of world-wide investigators, who could 
carefully check any reported catches or 
record fish. Perhaps they are on the 
right track. An angling writer’s associa- 
tion is also suggested as a possibility. 
While thinking things over, however, 
let’s do it offshore, with a good guide 
and a safe boat, so we can really get the 
thrill of the sport.—Thomas Aitken. 





Equipment for Tuna 


Question: We have a lot of tuna off our 
coast every summer. I have always wanted to 
try my luck. I wish you would tell me what I 
need for line, rod, and reel for tuna, also bait. I 
have a 35-ft. launch which I believe would take 
care of the boat part of it. I would appreciate 
any information you could give me.—R. o 
Maine. 


Answer: Your 35-footer should be entirely 
satisfactory. It will, however, be necessary firm- 
ly to secure a swivel chair in the stern, as big 
tuna cannot be successfully played from a mov- 
able seat. You also require a rod socket on the 
chair. 

If you are going after the real big tuna, my 
suggestion is a 36-thread, Cuttyhunk linen line 
and not less than a 9/0 reel. A 12/0 would 
better, as it will hold more line. The rod should 
be one-piece tip, heavy-duty, bamboo, or pref- 
erably hickory. It has been found the most suc- 
cessful method with big tuna is chumming. If 
you can locate your fish, a barrel or two of her- 
ring is necessary, throwing the herring over and 
baiting up with it. 

Tnere is a lot to be learned about this type 
of fishing and, if you have the tackle, you can 
do your own experimenting. Most of my expe- 
rience has been with the 25 to 100-pounders off 
Block Island where I use a 24-thread line, 16-oz. 
tip and 9/0 reel, occasionally switching to light 
tackle, which is a 9-thread line, 6-oz. tip and 4/0 
reel. Most of the fish over 50 Ibs., I lost, how- 
ever, because the strike of these smaller tuna is 
terrific for fish of their size. 

Let me know how you make out, and, if pos- 
sible, take some pictures.—T. A 
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-WORLD’S RECORD LARGE 


MOUTH BLACK BASS — 
Weight 22% pounds, length 
32% inches. Taken by Geo. — 
W. Perry of Pearson, Georgia, 


s at Montgomery Lake, Georgia, 


on June ae 932. 


TS An Art! 


Chance may play a small part in bringing a good fisherman 


and a big fish together—but it takes real art to land the catch, 


Chance, by the way, 


plays no part whatever in the making 


of Hiram Walker bonded whisk: 


ies. From grain to glass, 


each step in the distilling process is surrounded with every 


safeguard known to the distiller’s art. 


Years of aging in 


charred oak casks complete the job. No guesswork—nothing 


Result 


left to chance. 


sportsmen the world over 


Say you 


just can’t beat Hiram Walker for a good old bonded whisky. 


HIRAM WALKER’S 
“PRIVATE STOCK” 


Distilled and barreled in 1924, 
good year for grain. For more than 10 years 


an unusually 


this fine old straight whisky has lain in oak, 
steadily growing in richness, bouquet and fla- 
vor. It is bottled in bond under supervision of 
the Canadian Government. If you would know 
how delicate, yet firm in flavor, a rare old 
whisky can be, try Hiram Walker’s ‘‘ Private 
Stock”? at ten years. Distilleries at Walkerville, 
Ontario, and Peoria, Illinois. 
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BONDED 
WHISKIES 


























@ “I'd a got him 
only my shoul- 
der was so sore 
from the kick of 
this cannon—"’ 











ABSORBINE JR. TAKES THE 


PAINS 
OUT OF CAMPING 


@ The best shot in the world will 
have a sore shoulder when he first 
takes to the woods and starts bang- 
ing away all day after a long lay-off. 


But the Old Timer always has along 
his One-Bottle Camper’s Outfit, 
which won’t stop the “kick,” but it 
will take out the resulting soreness 
mighty soon. 


And not only gun soreness, but mus- 
cles strained and aching from pad- 
dling, leg muscles and shin splints 
which scream from tramping over 
hills, sore feet, bruises and bumps 
—just about the whole list of camp 
sorenesses will respond to the One- 
Bottle treatment, except tummy 
ache from your own cooking. 





You can’t afford to be without the 
One-Bottile Camper's Outfit for: 


Insect bites 
Simple burns, scalds 
Athlete’s Foot 

Tired feet 


Sunburn 


Sore, stiff muscles 
Bruises 
Strains, sprains 
Cuts 

Poison Ivy 











At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle, or, if you’ve 
never tried it, write for a free sample, ad- 
dressing W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Used by thousands for “Athlete's Foot” 
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Who Invented The 
Landing Net? 


(Continued from page 35) 

that the bones of a man so skilled at 
fishing would make lucky fish hooks, 
his less-favored neighbors killed him. A 
certain Lualauho secured the inner bone 
of the victim’s right leg as his share of 
the spoil and, from it, fashioned a ka, 
or netting shuttle. The ka brought such 
good luck to his nets that Lualauho 
passed it on to his son, who, after con- 
tinued fair fortune, died in 1886 at the 
age of 100, the wealthiest native in his 
district! 

Anglers, both civilized and savage, are 
not without their superstitions. Luck in 
fishing is sometimes wooed with much 
hocus-pocus. Nets naturally come in for 
their share. Do you suppose that a 
Hudson Bay Indian, with a brand-new 
landing net, made of small thongs of 
raw deer skins, just goes out and uses 
it? By no means! He adorns it first 
with birds’ bills, the feet and toes of 
animals, and other decorations. And, 
when the first fish has been lifted from 
the water in the new net, that fish 
“must be broiled whole on the fire, the 
flesh must be taken off without disturb- 
ing the bones, then the bones must be 
laid on the fire full length and burnt.” 

A Maori fisherman, on the other hand, 
holds the first fish caught in a new net 
aloft in his left hand after placing in 
its mouth a hair from his own head. 
Thereupon, to the accompaniment of 
certain incantations, he releases the fish, 
sending it back, as he believes, to draw 
its fellows to his net! Only the angler 
who has never spit on a new hook for 
luck is entitled to scoff. 


b pan may dip as you please into the 
great mass of angling literature, a 
landing net will always reward your 
search. There is good authority for the 
assertion that in old China “fish were 
taken out of the water by lifting nets.” 
Oppian, the Greek poet, mentions “the 
slender-woven net.” In 1613 an English 
poet wrote: 

“A little Net that on 

stand 
The mighty Pike or heavy Carpe to 
PE 

A half century later, Robert Venables 
gives us his idea of a landing net: 

“Have a small pole made with a 

loop at the end, like that of your 

line but much larger, to which must 

be fastened a small net, to land great 

fish without which, should you want 

assistance, you will be in danger 

of losing. .. .” 

Doubtless Venables meant the loop to 
be wire, otherwise the net must have 


a Pole shall 


| been rather too thoroughly collapsible. 


But, despite the obvious advantages 
of the landing net, at least one proudly 


| conservative fisherman has scoffed at 
| an apparatus which he apparently con- 
| siders unbecoming a he-man angler. 





Robert Nobbes, who wrote The Com- 
pleat Troller in 1682, supposes that the 
landing net “is made in the fashion of a 
little Sparrow Net,” and concludes dis- 
dainfully: 

“This is a very quaint and delicate 

way of Trolling, such as use it must 

have their Attendants to assist 

oO Ta 

Scoffer! I suppose Nobbes would rather 
have lost his fish than used a net. Then, 
at least, he could have told his cronies 
about “the big one that got away!” 





Shevlin, left, accepts the congratulations 
of a friend on taking his 636-pound marlin 


Takes Record 
Blue Marlin 


NEW world’s record for blue marlin 
£\ was established on June 18 when 
Thomas H. Shevlin, of New York, 
21-year-old son of Tom Shevlin, former 
Yale football star, landed a 636-lb. fish. 
The catch was made in Bahaman waters 
off Bimini from the Florida Cracker II, 
captained by Bill Fagen. Shevlin battled 
the record fish for 2 hours and 31 min- 
utes before bringing it to gaff. 

The marlin, which was unmutilated, 
was identified by several experts, in- 
cluding Al Pflueger, Miami taxidermist, 
Ernest Hemingway, author and marlin 
authority, Lynn Bogue Hunt, marine 
artist, Capt. Tommy Gifford, guide, and 
by Capt. Fagen, a recognized authority 
on the fish. In addition to setting a rec- 
ord for its species, the fish was the larg- 
est marlin of any kind ever taken “le- 
gally” in the Atlantic. 

In making the catch, Shevlin used a 
24-oz. hickory rod tip, a 14/0 reel and 
700 yd. of 54-thread Cuttyhunk linen line. 

After being mounted by Pflueger, the 
marlin, which measures 12 ft. 1 in. in 
length, will be exhibited in New York. 
Capt. Fagen predicts that many much 
larger fish will be caught in Bimini. 

Anthony O. R. Baldridge, of Jersey 
City, N. J., who visited Bimini on his | 
yacht Cleopatra shortly after Shevlin 
took his record fish, caught a blue marlin 
weighing 476 lb. He was aboard the 
Bombazoo, with Sam Cass as captain. 
This is the second largest unmutilated 
fish of the species ever taken legally. 


—_ 
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| migrates from Canada to Peru. 


Winged Riddles 


(Continued from page 27 


its annual spring trip to their nesting 
grounds in the Dakotas, Saskatchewan, 
and Manitoba. 

It is said that when the leader of a 
flock of migrating geese leads the mem- 
bers of his band into danger, he is set 
upon by his fellows and not only severely 
punished, but also immediately replaced 
as leader. I have never observed such 
an occurrence, but I have read of one in 
the report of a well-known and reliable 
naturalist. 


CCORDING tothis naturalist, he was 

walking through a wood near the 
coast in South Carolina, when he saw a. 
flock of geese a mile or so away and not 
over 300 feet above the tree tops. Train- 
ing his field glasses upon the geese, he 
saw the flock break up in confusion. Al- 
most immediately he heard several 
staccato rifle shots. The birds scrambled 
madly upwards and, as he continued to 
watch them, the great, gray honker that 
had been at the head of the column was 
set upon by several of the other birds and 
buffeted several times with their wings. 
Apparently disabled, he drifted far to 
the rear of the flock, and a new leader 
took the place of the vanquished at the 
apex of the V. 

There are few birds of North America 
which do not migrate. Even quail and 
pheasant have been known to become 
affected by the mysterious call. Ob- 
servers have seen whole coveys of quail 
rise erratically into the air and disappear 
from sight. Numbers of these have later 
been located in the most unusual places, 
in trees along a village street, or in the 
gardens of suburban homes, far from 
their accustomed haunts. 

Even the fairylike humming bird, with 
its gossamer wings and tiny body, mi- 
grates. How this little wanderer, with 
its frail body, is able to accomplish the 
remarkable flight attributed to it is a 
puzzle. Their flights take them far across 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, south- 
ward into Southern Mexico or Central 
America. The fact that I have often 
seen their nests in North Carolina would 
indicate a migratory flight of around 
1,500 miles. 

Some species of birds make their 
summer homes in Canada, and for them 
the United States is their winter abode. 
Among these are several kinds of spar- 
rows, and a bird known as the snow- 
flake. More than 100 species, however, 
leave the North American continent and 
spend the entire winter in Central and 
South America. The scarlet tanager 
The 


| familiar bobolink nests in New England 


and winters in. Brazil, as do the purple 
martins, cliff swallows, barn swallows, 
nighthawks, and some of the thrushes. 
The blackpoll warblers, which nest in 
the Alaskan wilderness, fly all the way 
to northern South America to make 
their winter homes, 5,000 miles away. 
The land bird making the longest mi- 
gratory flight, however, is the night- 
hawk. Some birds of this species summer 
in the Yukon, and, when time comes to 
make for winter quarters, wing their 
way unerringly to Argentina, a flight of 
more than 7,000 miles. 

The routes of the different migratory 
flocks are as varied as the birds them- 
selves. Some fly down the Atlantic coast 
to the tip of Florida, where they linger 
a short while before continuing their 
Over-water hop to Cuba and South 


America. A great many others favor 
the Mississippi Valley route, crossing 
the Gulf of Mexico on a single, 500-mile 
flight. On this important route, the U. 
S. Bureau of Biological Survey reports, 
the air for nearly 8 months out of the 
year is filled with countless thousands 
of migrating birds. 

The speed of migrating birds varies 
greatly with the species. Some never 
stop, day or night, until they reach their 
destination. Others, notably the land 
birds, loiter lazily along, feeding as they 
go. As a usual thing, the males lead the 
way, with the females and the weaker 
members of the migrating flock bring- 
ing up the rear. 

The highest speed to be observed 
among birds on migratory flights is that 
of the golden plover, a sea bird. This 
bird leaves its nesting quarters on the 
“barren grounds” above the Arctic Circle 
as soon as the young are able to fly. 
Arriving in Labrador, they eat heavily 
of the abundant native fruits, and leave 
for the Nova Scotian coast. This is 
their starting point for the 2,400-mile 
over-water hop to South America. Pass- 
ing up a chance to rest at Bermuda, 
these birds in fair weather, complete 
their astonishing journey without pause. 
On reaching South» America, they rest 
several days, then continue to the pam- 
pas of Argentina. They stay there until 
March, when they return, but by a route 
completely different from the one fol- 
lowed on their southward flight. 


FOR their return in March, the plovers 
choose a different route. Instead of fly- 
ing northward over the Atlantic, they 
cross the Andes, then follow the Pacific 
coast until they reach Central America. 
Crossing Central America, they continue 
northward, spanning part of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Thence, by way of the 
sissippi Valley and central Canada, they 
return to their nesting grounds within 
the Arctic circle. 

According to the Biological Survey, 
the Arctic tern is the champion of all 


long-distance migrants. Each year, this 
bird, which thrives on ice and snow, 
makes a journey of 22,000 miles. Sum- 


mering in the most northern spot on 
which it can find land to built its nest, 
it sets off each fall for the Antarctic 
continent. Then, when spring arrives in 
the northern hemisphere, the tern wings 
its way back to the Arctic wastes. What 
route it follows over the 11,000 miles of 
ocean between its winter and summer 
homes, no one can say, as no migrating 
flock has ever been observed on its 
travels. 

Although many mysteries of migra- 
tion have been cleared up, there are 
some, apparently that will never be 
solved. Even assuming that we know 
why birds migrate (which we really 
don’t), there are other riddles. How are 
they guided so unerringly year after 
year to their winter and summer homes? 
What instinct leads them, with scarcely 
any deviation from their original course, 
over vast ocean wastes and trackless 
forests, in fair weather and foul? Few 
naturalists can even hazard a guess, 
much less answer these questions con- 
clusively. So, to the many other unsolved 
mysteries of nature, must be added mi- 
gration. It is a secret the birds have 
never disclosed and, unless men grow a 
lot smarter, one the birds will never 
reveal. 
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A DULL AXE 
OR KNIFE CAN 
SPOIL YOUR TRIP 





GIBSON GARDNER, well-known big game 
hunter, member of the Campfire Club and 
a director of the Buffalo Museum of Natural 
Science, has been a user of Carborundum 
Brand Stones for over twenty years. 


Mr. Gardner says, “I used my first Carbo- 
rundum Stone back in 1913 while hunting 
in the Middle Fork District of Idaho. Since 
then I’ve hunted in every good section of the 
United States and Canada and a Carborun- 
dum Stone was part of my regular equipment 
on each trip. This Fall I'm going to the 
virtually unexplored Dorjek River country 
in the Yukon for some trophies—and, of 
course, a Carborundum Stone is going with 
me. In my opinion it is essential for keep- 
ing axes and knives in good shape—and dull 
axes and knives can certainly spoil a hunt- 
ing trip. Noreal hunter or fisherman should 
be without one.” 


SPORTSMAN’S STONE 


A general utility stone for keep- 
ing all edged sports equipment 
in perfect shape. Should be in 
the kit of every sportsman who 
appreciates the value of sharp 
fishing knives, hunting knives 
and axes. Comes in convenient 
alligator case with belt loop. 
From yourdealer or direct, post 
paid. Carborundum Brand 
Sportsman Stone No. 113, Price, 
with Case, in U.S. A. -$1.00 


CARBORUNDUM 


&. PAT. 


BRAND 


SHARPENING STONES 


( Carborundum is a registered trade-mark of The 





Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.) 
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HOW TO PLAN AN 


utboard 
Cruise 


Setting out for a cruise of inland 
waters in an outboard that permits 
the party to sleep aboard the boat 











RUISING by outboard on the na- 

tion’s countless navigable rivers, 

interconnected lakes, and costal 

waterways offers the vacationist 
and camper a wholly new recreational 
and zestful means of exploring our en- 
chanted water trails. 

New sights are to be seen and new 
waterways to be discovered. Adventure 
lies just around each bend and cove, and, 
with it, all the keen, healthful, thorough- 
ly enjoyable outdoor existence, fishing, 
and camping on secluded shores, with 
the lap of water and the snap of a camp 
fire to cheer us with their music. 

Journeys of 100 to 5,000 miles can be 
safely and economically undertaken with 
the proper equipment. The average cost 
for each person on a cruise of 1,000 to 
1,500 miles, lasting 3 to 5 weeks, should 
not exceed $25 or $35. This in- 
cludes motor fuel and food, but 


ing any necessary repairs. A leak-proof, 
sturdy hull will go far toward increasing 
your comfort, safety, and satisfaction on 
the trip. 

For emergencies, carry a repair kit 
consisting of % pt. marine glue, 1 yd. of 
8-oz. canvas, tacks, a small hammer, and 
a putty knife. 

A cabin or a canopy over the cockpit 
makes an excellent shelter for passen- 
gers and equipment in bad weather. If 
desired, two persons may sleep aboard. 
A steering wheel, installed forward, will 
relieve much of the physical strain pro- 
duced by the constant vibration of the 
motor handle. A suitable anchor, moor- 
ing lines, and oars should be carried. 

The motor should preferably be of the 
twin-cylinder type, 4 to 25 horsepower. 
Although the larger motors are faster, 





not equipment. The cost of the 
latter will vary with the type se- 
lected and the time and money 
at one’s disposal. 

The most important items are 
the boat and motor. Choose 
these carefully, keeping always 
in mind the probable route and 
distance to be covered. 


Long cruises have been taken — 


KEEPING DOWN SPRAY 


N SMALL inboard and outboard runabouts, other- 
wise excellent performance is sometimes spoiled 
by an excessive amount of spray blowing back into the 
passenger cockpits. A bilge board, fastened to the 
sides about | in. above the water line at the stern and 
sloping upward toward the bow, will keep the spray 
down and away from the boat, 

In making the board, mahogany, oak, spruce, fir, or 
yellow pine may be used. The wood should be | in. 
thick and 134 in. wide. The outside edge of the board 
should be rounded and the boord fastened to the side 
of the boat with screws. Brass screws, of course, should 
be used. 

Besides reducing spray, the board serves two ad- 
ditional purposes. On lightly built craft it strengthens 
them and protects the sides of the hull from damage 
when the boat comes into contact with piers, docks, 
or posts.—W. J, 


with craft ranging from 9-ft. 
open boats to elaborate cabin 
cruisers. Certain types of boats 
are, however, more adaptable 
than others. 

The hull should preferably be 
of the round or V-bottom, step- 
less, type, 14 to 20 ft. long, of 
good beam and sufficient free- 
board to ride dry when loaded. 
The hull should be fairly light, 
sturdily built, and in good con- 
dition. A 14 to 20-ft. family-type 
runabout makes an excellent 
cruiser. 

A 15 to 20-ft. shallow-draft 
outboard cabin cruiser is ideal. 
When such a craft is not avail- 
able, a hull of fairly modern 
lines, or even a large rowboat 
will prove adequate for shel- 
tered waters. 

If the hull has seen service, it 
should, as a rule, be overhauled 
by calking, painting, and mak- 
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the lower-powered motors will be much 
less expensive to maintain and operate. 
To keep operating costs low and yet have 
sufficient reserve speed for emergencies, 
a motor of 4 to 14 horsepower is best. It 
has the plugging kind of speed that gets 
you places in good time yet keeps money 
in your pocket. 

Motors previously used should be over- 
hauled. Replace all worn parts and 
grease the lower unit with proper lubri- 
cant. 

Carry an absolutely clean can for mix- 
ing fuel. To prevent the entrance of wa- 
ter and dirt, solder a fine wire screen 
over the inside of the gas funnel. If re- 
fueling points along your proposed routes 
are far apart, be sure to carry plenty of 
gas. 

An auxiliary fuel tank will amply re- 
pay the-cost of its installation. 
An automobile gas tank, well 
supported, and located so as to 
balance well, will do. To force 
gas to the engine, it is wise to 
use a magnetic fuel pump, pow- 
ered by dry cells. Thoroughly 
mix oil and gas before filling 
tank. So you can make neces- 
sary repairs, you should carry 
the following spare accessories: 
1 set spark plugs, shear pins, 
starting ropes, spare propeller, 
5 gal. oil, lower-unit grease, and 
a tool kit. 

Choose camping equipment 
carefully and avoid overloading. 
The most necessary items are 
a small, nested cooking outfit, 
metal or enamel-ware plates 
and cups, 2-hole oil or gas stove, 
blankets for each passenger, or 
sleeping bags with water-proof 
covers, oilskin suit for each pas- 
senger, complete change of 
clothes, sweaters, camper’s ax, 
flash light; compass, and small 
aneroid barometer. 

Tents should be light, water- 
proof, easily erected and of the 
largest possible capacity. If ex- 
tended stop-overs are contem- 
plated, a tent of the side-wall or 
umbrella type is preferable. For 
short stops, use a suitable 2- 
man tent or a pup tent. Tents 
should have mosquito netting 
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Why Pay More 


FOR PERFECTION, 
PERFORMANCE AND 
PRICE, NONE CAN 
COMPARE WITH A 









Sportsmen! Here’s a motor after 
your own heart. Simply light your 
pipe and relax, and let the Thor take 
you to your favorite fishing ground. 
Always ready to go, and gets you 
back. Can do 6 miles per hour. No 
priming. Only one adjustment. Starts 
with only a couple of spins. 


Light—-Sturdy—Simple 


Designed by men who know motors—a masterpiece of 
implicity. No needless gadgets to give trouble or add 
veight. Built for service at the lowest cost. Has 
singie-cylinder, 3-port high-speed motor, developing 2 
H. P. Bore 2-in; stroke 1%-in. Standard Bosch fly- 
wheel Magneto and speciallygdesigned and patented 


mixing valve. The value that has amazed the industry. 
See the THOR dealer or write 

CEDARBURG MANUFACTURING co. 
THOR HANSEN, PRES. CEDARBURG, WIS. 





PAY As You Build {,J4'] 
=~... SPORTSMANS 
BS BOAT! 


fl le. intr Prices: 
easure of knowing al! about it. 
your Sp« ‘a Ki-Yak Kit—é/ you hurry? 


MEAD GLIDERS *%5;."s's" CHICAGO 








FOLDING 
PUNCTURE 
PROOF 
CANVAS 
BOATS 


Light. easy to handle. no leaks or repairs; carry by hand and on 
auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and foreign governments. Awarded First Prise at 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fair. Catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
















WHITTLIN’ 


A REAL HOBBY FOR 
OUTDOOR MEN 


Here’s a new idea forsports- 
men. A new kit containing 
enough material for carving 
two of these quaint wooden 
Sea Captains, with com- 
plete step-by-step instruc- 
tions. The wood blocks sup- 
plied are already shaped to 
the approximate outline. 
A special wood carvin 

knife, sharpening stone, an 

paints are included. These 
hand carved figures are just 
the thing for your Huntin 

Lodge, Den, or Cabin. Sen 

only $1.50 and the complete 
kit will be sent postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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WAISTLINE 












Constipation gone—no tired, bloa 
after meals.” —G. NEwTON, Troy, N. Y. 
Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, putssnap in your step, re- 
heves “shortness of breath,” restores NEW 
Voun VIGOR as fat La gyn dl — 
om musc 
back swhere they, belong. Gentle mas. MMLERALA 
sage-like action increases elimination 
ind ularity ina normal way without 
use of harsh, irritating cathartics. You 
‘ook and feel years younger. 


us prove our claims. 
No obligation. Write to- 
L day for trial offer. 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 
LANDON & WARNER 5 »:. ‘t-6, chicago, m. 








NO DIET 
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and ground cloth. For utmost enjoyment 
of your trip, you should, of course, carry 
fishing tackle, and a .22 rifle or a pistol. 
There are few meals so delicious as one 
of fresh fish, fried over a camp fire. The 
rifle or pistol will provide amusement 
and in season lend still greater variety 
to your meals. 

Don’t skimp on food, as nothing con- 
tributes more toward the pleasure of 
camping than good meals. 

To avoid water contamination, carry 
a 5-gal. jug of pure water, enclosed in a 
wood crate. Refill at any reliable source. 

Pack the most necessary items where 
they will be immediately available. Place 
the entire load so as to distribute the 
weight evenly. 

On navigable waterways the following 
equipment is required by law: suitable 
mouth-operated whistle, life preserver 
for each passenger, fire extinguisher, two 
copies of pilot rules and regulations, 
white light placed aft, where it is visible 
from all sides, and a combination red and 
green light forward. 

If possible obtain charts of the water- 
ways you propose to travel. Charts may 
be had from the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Before venturing out on large bodies 
of water, obtain weather-bureau infor- 
mation, and local information as to best 
route. 

Having obtained this necessary equip- 
ment and taken the precautions outlined, 
you are ready to embark on your trip— 
and not before.—William Jackson. 


Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH 
FOR ALL KINKS PUBLISHED 


HEN the bottom of a flat-bottom 

boat needs renewing, a replacement 
can sometimes be made by using a sheet 
of composition wood. Lay the old bottom 
on the sheet, mark the outline, and saw 
to shape. If the bottom ribs are farther 
apart than 15 in. to 18 in., add ribs to 
obtain this spacing. Fasten the bottom 
with screws as shown, spacing them 
every 4 or 5 in. apart along the chine. 
After smoothing the edges, bend a piece 
of 22 or 24-gauge galvanized iron into an 
angle. Cut fine notches in angle so it can 
be shaped to curve of boat without bulg- 
ing. Coat as much of the bottom and 
sides as will be covered by the iron with 
white lead, or seam cement, and nail the 
angle in place. Solder notches over nail 
heads and paint.—Harold Bartlett, Wis. 


BOTTOM OF BOAT 


GALVANIZED : 
Ys COMPOSITION WOOD 


SHEET IRON 


















Mox% SCREWS WT 
WHITE LEAD’OR 
SEAM CEMENT 


Barnacles on the Boat Bottom 


ALT water anglers should be inter- 

ested in this kink. Barnacles on the 
bottom of the boat are troublesome, and 
destructive. Try this. Take your boat 
out of the water each time you are 
through using it and then, before putting 
back in the water when you use it next, 
press brown laundry soap in the dried 
out seams and in the cracks. I find this 
keeps my boat free of barnacles, and 
also saves me putting in a new bottom 
every year.—C. Russell Risley, N. Y. 
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THREE WHIFFS 
AND 0-v-T! 





ILL THE “UMP”? No—reform 

him. Make him clean out that 
bad-smelling briar, give up foul-ball 
tobacco, and turn to Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s pleasanter blend. One whiff 
of that and you've discovered the hit 
of a lifetime. We claim this well-aged 
mixture is cooler on the tongue and 
delightful to the nose. We insist Sir 
Walter’s milder. But more convincing 
yet, sales grow and grow as thousands 
try and cheer the magic recipe for a 
perfect smoke: “Sir Walter Raleigh 
and a well-kept pipe!” 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. OL-59 


.... FREE 
BOOKLET 


tells how to make 
your pipe taste 
better, sweeter. 
Write for a copy. 
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|} SIR WALTER | 
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. Sooner or Later 
Your Favorite Jobacey 


It’s 15¢—anp IT’s MILDER 
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Holding Right on GAME BIRDS 


T FIRST glance, lead 

A would not appear to 

have a great deal of 

connection with elevation. Lead 

is a product of knowledge and 

experience; correct elevation is 
due to gun fit. 

No man can get his correct 
lead from reading what I or 
anyone else may write. He 
has to acquire that knowledge 
from hitting or missing what 
he shoots at. If he knew his 
lead on one kind of game bird, 
he wouldn’t know it on the 
next, for, as we all know, even 
ducks of different species de- 
mand different leads. If we had 
our correct lead at 30 yd., as 
many of us have, maybe we 
wouldn't know it at 50 yd., or 
even at 40 yd., while 99 out of 
100 of us would not know it at 
70 yd. Who knows the differ- 
ence in lead on a canvasback at 
60 yd. and on a mallard? 

Often a good shot will tell us, 
“The bird appeared to be 60 yd. 
away and I held well ahead and 
killed him.” Exactly. But how 
much is well ahead? How 
many feet? 

Fred Kimble says you can't 
judge the distance of a bird in 
feet, but have to estimate the 
lead in lengths of the fowl. At 
20 yd. it may appear to be 2 ft. 
long, if a mallard, but at 40 yd. it will ap- 
pear to be no more than 15 in., while if 80 
yd. away it won't appear longer or much 
larger than a duck’s head and neck, 
combined. With a big duck, six lengths 
should be 12 ft., which is about the right 
lead at 80 yd. But those 12 ft. are going 
to look mighty short at 80 yd. to most 
of us. 

Matter of fact, most of us can’t learn 
the lead at 80 yd. or even at 70, because 
our guns are not effective at that dis- 
tance. Shoot a few times at a certain 
range, missing every time, and it is only 
human nature to change the lead, which 
might have been exactly correct in the 
first place. Correct lead eventually be- 
comes a matter of instinct, if we can 
only shoot and hit often enough at a 
given distance. Lead is then forgotten in 
lengths of the bird or in feet and we pull 
when we feel the hold is right. 

Elevation is a difficult problem. We 
may pick up a gun in a salesroom, throw 
it up and sight down the barrel, and feel 
convinced the gun is an exact fit. Now 
shoot that arm at a stationary target, 
throwing it up quickly as we would in 
wing-shooting, not looking for sights or 


60 





In both instances pictured, the lead was perfect but in the 
case of the top bird, poor elevation wasted most of the load 


trying to get the rib exactly in line, and 
the gun may develop faults. It may con- 
sistently throw its charge high or low or 
to one side. The gun fit in the store but 
it doesn’t quite fit on the range. Most of 
us learn this fact in time and are no 
longer willing to depend on an apparent 
fit when simply throwing the gun up. 
This is no essay on gun fit and we are 
treating it here merely as it relates to 
elevation and general centering upon 
whatever we may be aiming at. The gun 
might show true elevation but would 
shoot to one side or the other, which 
would be bad. 

Now we come to the need of consider- 
ing the individual hunter’s shooting idi- 
osyncrasies. He may have the habit of 
“getting on top of his bird,” covering it 
up when he fires, or he may elect to 
keep his bird always in plain sight, hold- 
ing slightly under it. It is best to have 
the gun fitted to his style of shooting, 
otherwise he will forget how that gun 
has to be held, shoot his own way, and 
miss. Again, the gun may hold a true 
elevation on birds approximately the lev- 
el of the eye but the elevation will not be 
correct on high, passing birds. 


At one time I used a certain 
gun a great deal for doves. If I 
missed a bird it was due to 
faulty lead, caused by bad judg- 
ment of distance, or by the fact 
the range was too great for the 
pattern. However, a big per- 
centage of the doves were 
killed. As the gun was a 20 
gauge and worked so well on 
doves, I took it out for the first 
day of the quail season. I be- 
gan to miss and could not tell 
why. A straightaway quail flew 
directly toward a little oak bush 
but I missed. I found by the 
marks on the bush that the en- 
tire charge had gone high, ap- 
parently not missing more than 
an inch, but missing clean. 
Windage was perfect and the 
miss was due to changing from 
passing birds to those going 
straightaway and not rising. I 
changed guns, which everybody 
is unable to do. 

It is probably true that no 
man can find a gun which will 
fit him perfectly, day after day. 
One day he is keen and quick; 
maybe nervous. The next time 
out he is cool and possibly a bit 
lazy, not getting his shots off 
quickly. A change of elevation 
may occur right there, or he 
may unconsciously change his 
lead, due to a slower swing. 
That kind of thing prevents a hunter 
from being a perfect shot, day after day, 
no matter how well he knows where to 
hold, and makes wing-shooting a beauti- 
ful gamble, since we cannot foresee just 
what shape we will be in on any partic- 
ular occasion. For myself, I have found 
it best to increase my speed when I be- 
gin to miss in an unreasonable fashion. 
That might not work in some cases. All 
a hunter can do is to study himself as 
well as his gun. Even so, he will have 
bad days and days when he just can’t 
miss. It is always to be remembered 
that the gun doesn’t change, and, if it is 
exactly right one day, it will be the next. 

In considering elevation as it affects 
lead and execution, let us suppose a pin- 
tail, 2 ft. long, is passing. The range is 
30 yd., and the lead 2 ft., or one length of 
the bird, in front of his head. The pat- 
tern is that of a quarter choke—in some 
guns a modified choke—with a killing 
spread of 2 ft. across. That makes it ap- 
pear the shooter had a bit of spread to 
play with. If the lead were 1 ft. too 
great or 1 ft. too little, provided the ele- 
vation were correct, the bird would be 
killed. However, in this instance the pat- 
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tern went low, and our shooter had a 
margin of error of only 8 in. That is a 
different story from 24 in. If the bird is 
to be hit with such an elevation, the lead 
must be perfect, not 4 in. to spare either 
way. This explains mysterious misses, 
and a rattled marksman. In all proba- 
bility the hunter, not being able to see 
why he had missed, will blame it all on a 
faulty lead, and, having often been ad- 
vised to give plenty of lead, will increase 
his “allowance” until he misses all his 
birds. 

The last thing the novice will think 
about is faulty elevation, but it is the 
first thing the experienced shot will get 
into his head. The latter is pretty certain 
his lead is correct, so the fault must be 
elevation. Of course, he had to use his 
imagination to tell where his shot or pat- 
tern did go. If he assumes that he pulled 
low, and then raises his elevation slight- 
ly, he will be “right on” and have no 
further trouble. But suppose he had 
been shooting high instead of low. 
Where would that leave him? He would 
miss most consistently now and eventu- 
ally conclude it was just one of his off 
days. 

Now and then, if a man’s gun handling 
is accurate, something may happen that 
will clear up a problem for him. For ex- 
ample, I was once shooting ducks with a 
new and close-shooting gun, and missing 
plenty of them. Two ducks came along, 
one about 1 ft. under the other, and half 
that distance behind. I fired at the lead- 
ing duck and killed the one below. Af- 
ter that I had no trouble with the gun. 


GAIN some bird may be winging low 
over the water, enabling us to see 
where the shot struck. That has helped 
me many a time. On upland game, 
plowed ground has often disclosed why 
I missed. I rarely shoot in the brush 
without examining twigs for shot marks 
to find just where my pattern had cen- 
tered. Even when the bird was hit hard, 
the pattern rarely had centered. That is 
why we can’t hit quail or ducks with a 
rifle ball, and also why some of us will 
appear crack shots when shooting an im- 
proved-cylinder gun, and darned poor 
shots with a full choke. 

The English have developed a car- 
tridge with a blue pellet in the center of 
the charge which burns and smokes as 
it flies, the same as a tracer bullet. The 
whole trouble with this device, it seems 
to me, never having tried it, is that the 
smoking blue pellet may not stay in the 
center of the shot charge. The makers 
claim it does, but a good many hunters 
who have tried it are skeptical. How- 
ever, a man in California has written me 
that, when he finds himself a bit off, he 
fires some of these English tracer loads, 
and they immediately tell him where his 
shot charge is going. 

I take it that eventually our own car- 
tridge companies will design and build 
successful tracer-shot cartridges. If they 
do, much of our troubles concerning ele- 
vation and lead will be over. We would 
still miss sometimes, but, if we could dis- 
cover the reason, the remedy would be 
right at hand. Making a man a good 
wing-shot right off the bat may not be 
good for the game, but that remains to 
be seen. Bag limits are bag limits and 
not many of us would exceed such limits 
if we could. Possibly long-range shooters 
would not be helped so much, for I am 
skeptical about that blue ball’s staying 
in the middle of the charge up to 80 yd. 

Elevation, to be perfect, would have to 
be varied from shot to shot, according to 
the flight but that is asking too much of 
any man. No man ever has been or ever 
will be perfect in his elevation.—Chas. 
Askins. 
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With the Binocular 
(below) you can 
locate your game 
in the distance. a 






With the 20-power 
Hand Telescope you 
can study itcarefully, 
as to size, conforma- 
tion, etc. 


Prize Head? 


5. of today’s short bag lim- 
its, you want to be sure you know 
what you’re shooting at. To get only 
prize heads, use these two Bausch & 
Lomb instruments. Rove the country 
with the binocular, to locate your 
game. Then, even from a great dis- 
tance, with the Hand Telescope you 
can study the specimen carefully, all 
features of head, antlers and body re- 
vealed clearly. @ Both instruments 
will increase the pleasure of your 
other outdoor sports, too. @ Send for 
40-page de Luxe catalog, 6cin stamps. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 


191 LOMB PARK, ROCHESTER,N.Y. 


















Keep Gun Bores 
Bright—Use | 
/HOPPE’S No. 9 





HE world-famous solvent that gets leading, | 

metal fouling, residue out of gun bores, | 

quick !—-and prevents rust! Apply with con- | 

venient HOPPE’S CLEANING PATCHES— | 

selected cotton flannel, right in size, weave and thick- 
ness. For the action use HOPPE’S OIL, specially re 
fined, pure, penetrating—won't gum . . . Get these 
handy, dependable NECESSITIES at your dealer's | 
now—be ready for hunting. For trial bottle No. 9 send | 


us 10c. Trial can Oil 15e. Regular size Patches 25c. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FREE—Send for Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Guide | 











Lyman 


22 JUNIOR 


FIELD SCOPE 





The outstanding value in a reliable hunting 
scope for .22 caliber rifles including Hornet. 
Excellent for small game and vermin. 
Bausch & Lomb lenses. Cross hair reticule. 
Sturdy, light weight, balances perfectly 
with rifle. Close adjustment in mount for 
windage and elevation. Allows use of iron 
sights without removing telescope. $12.50 
complete. 
Send for Free folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West Street 


Middlefield, Conn. 











SINGLE TRIGGER 


Gun $21.60 
Single Trigger 
If wanted $3.50 


Major Charles Askins, Gun Editor, Outdoor 
Life said of his Long Range double “Hell! 
this is the best shotgun ever made for any- 
where near its price.” This veteran author- 
ity knows. 

A fine colored catalogue for 6c in stamps. 

IT’S A DURABLE DOUBLE 
Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Franklin Ave. Hartford, Conn 
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Surer Spotting 


BINOCULARS & RIFLE SCOPES 
Binocular, you'll 
And with the 
unerring aim of a Zeiss Rifle Scope you'll 
make cleaner kills. 
Why handicap 


binoculars or scopes when Zeiss offers such 


Equipped with a Zeiss 
spot your game more surely. 


yourself with ordinary 
superior optical quality? 
Many models. At leading dealers. 
Write for Literature 
CARL ZEISS, Inc., 
728 So. Hill 


Dept. TC, 485 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
Street, I Angeles, Calif. 
Sx pit) muola Vea ami HOW Y THE NEW 


IKON CAMERAS 





ZEISS 















Hi-Standard s 16s° 
22 Automatic 


1897 Winchester Shotgun 12 « oF A¢ Ga $27.50 
New German Zehna Auto 9.50 
‘Ku tomatic—9-shot 10.50 
aman, .22 Ca 16.50 
ot Sealed 8 12.50 


New H& R'No. 922 .22 Cal 7.25 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
I uger 30 Cal. or 9m. m 4 in $15.00 
Cc s2 Auto pra t ic 12.50 
ri t's Automati 10.50 
1S. & W. Military and Police 15.00 
Colt % Army Special 15.00 


$1.00 deposit with C.O.D 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
ARNOLD WOLFF. 1641 Curtis St., Denver, 


orders 


Colo. 
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McCAMBRIDGE & +’ 
A 13. — at: 


For Every Kind of 
Game 






from 
quirrel to Elephant 
Ten calibres for every 
Sporting Need. Send for 
Hand Book and Catalog. 

Prices, $71 up 
Other calibres built to order. 
Coast Representatiee 
D. W KING. CO 536 Howard St., San 


R. F. SEDGLEY, inc. ( 








Est. 1897) 





t rust preventive for 


reels and eps metal part 
provides smoother action of ree!— facilitates 
a eure catct At Sports Stores—generous 
sample for llc 














14 N. 16th St., a, 
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The Staunton team, which recently won the Virginia skeet title at Hot Springs. From 
left to right the shooters are W. P. Tannehill, Sheriff G. M. Gilkerson, E. E. Tanne- 
hill, Dr. Fred Markley, individual winner, and B. W. Erskine, who took the .410 title 


By J. P. CUENIN 


RIGINALLY designed as a game 
to be played during the close hunt- 
ing season, skeet has now become 

one of the greatest competitive sports in 
the country. At first, every shooter who 
tried skeet used his regular field or 
duck gun, and, while each man strove for 
good scores, nothing was gained or lost 
by an occasional missed target. Now, 
however, there are few skeet shooters in 
the country who are not attempting to 
win their club championship, the state 
title, or national championship. If a 
chap is not good enough to be in the top 
flight, then he is out to beat the boys in 
his own class. 

With competition becoming so keen, it 
was only natural that shooters would be- 
gin to seek better loads, or guns or try to 
find devices to improve their scores. As 
a result, many improvements were made 
in target-breaking equipment. At first 
we used any shells that happened to be 
left over from the hunting season— 
everything from the lightest jacksnipe 
shells to the heaviest duck loads. Later, 
the standard trap load, with No. 7% shot, 

was used. But the shooters soon learned 
that smaller pellets gave wider patterns 
and meant fewer missed birds. Then 
special skeet loads, with No. 9 shot, were 
brought out and became standard. These 
contained 1% oz. of shot in the 12 gauge, 
1 oz. in the 16, and % oz. in the 20. 

Desiring to beat the other fellow, some 
shooters went so far as to load 1% oz. of 
No. 10 shot in 12 gauge shells to obtain 
an extremely wide spread that would be 
sufficiently dense to break targets. Oth- 
ers experimented with compensators and 
found that with these devices they could 
get a wider target-breaking pattern than 
is possible with the average plain barrel. 

The foregoing is a brief history of the 
development of skeet-shooting equip- 





NOTES ON SKEET 


The desire for | 


ment up to the present. 
wider and still wider spread of pattern 
has brought about a limitation on shot 
loads in the national championship 
matches and in some state events. 
Eventually the shot loads will be limited 
in all matches, just as they have been for 
years in trapshooting. 

Now, however, we have begun to con- 
sider placing a limit on the amount of 
spread. One organization, the Crescent 
Athletic-Hamilton Club, at its 1935 Long 
Island Sound Skeet Team Champion- 
ship, barred guns equipped with compen- 
sators. 

Concerning this latest step to equalize 
the chances of skeet shooters in matches, 
Louis de Lancey Ward, of New York, 
writes as follows: 

“The main purpose of skeet is to im- 
prove your shooting, and this would be 
accomplished in less time by using a gun 
that does not throw such a wide pattern 
as the spray-nozzle guns. I hope that 
more clubs will bar them so that a per- 


son with a field gun will not feel so 
handicapped.” 
This feeling is one that is growing 


among skeet shooters who do not use 
compensators. The men who shoot dou- 
ble guns, and those who use plain barrels 
on pump and automatic guns, are begin- 
ning to complain about the advantage 
the muzzle devices give to those who 
have them on their guns. To me, it seems 
that there is a great deal of reason for 
their protests. And it becomes more rea- 
sonable as we give the subject a little 
more thought. 

The compensator undoubtedly gives a 
distinct advantage in spread. Occasion- 
ally a plain barrel may be found that will 
give a wide spread, with even distribu- 
tion of shot over its entire pattern, but 
the average gun produces a decided con- 
centration of pellets toward the center 
and a very thin and patchy distribution 
toward the edges. The general opinion 
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is that an occasional target, missed with 
the plain barrel, might be broken with 
the wider spread of a compensator. 

Of course, there is nothing in the rules 
to prevent all shooters from using muzzle 
attachments. If they did, all contestants 
would be on an equal footing. A large 
majority of skeet enthusiasts, however, 
shoot double guns or pumps and auto- 
matics without compensators. Some of 
these shooters no longer feel like enter- 
ing matches in which a few contestants 
take advantage of the wide spread that 
can be obtained with a compensator. 

If one shooter in a match has, at the 
distance at which patterns are broken, 
a 3-ft. pattern and another has only a 
26-in. spread, the competition is no fairer 
than it would be in golf if one man were 
allowed to putt at an 8-in. hole and his 
competitor had to sink his ball in the 
regulation-size hole. 

In automobile and motor-boat racing, 
the engines are limited to a certain bore 
and stroke. In shot putting, all compet- 
itors must use the regulation 16-lb. shot. 
Yet, in skeet, we let contestants use com- 
pensators that will give their users an 
efficient spread over a wider area than is 
possible with the ordinary cylinder-bored 
barrel. 

Condemning the compensator may 
seem like a case of objecting to improve- 
ments in guns, for this device undoubted- 
ly is an improvement where even dis- 
tribution over a very wide spread at 
short range is desired. However, if all 
contestants in skeet matches are to be 
on an equal footing, those who oppose 
the use of compensators in competition 
have sound arguments. 

The ideal set-up would be one in which 
all shooters in a match would have ex- 
actly the same spread at the distances at 
which they break their targets. We can- 
not hope for competitive conditions so 
nearly perfect but, if we insist on per- 


| mitting compensators, we might provide 
| a special class for them, just as we now 





have separate classes for .410 and 20 
gauge guns. By doing so we would sat- 
isfy the growing number of skeet shoot- 
ers who want the muzzle device entirely 
barred from tournament shooting every- 
where. 

I should like to have the views of 
skeeters on this compensator question. 


“QUERY » 


Organizing Club 


Question: We are about to organize a skeet 
club and if you would be kind enough to tell 
me where we can obtain suitable traps, how 
much they would cost, and plans for a field, it 
would be greatly appreciated.—H. B. R., Wyo. 


Answer: You can get all the information on 
laying out a skeet field, building the trap houses 


| and on how to run a shoot from booklets issued 
| by the ammunition companies. 


Write to the 
Remington Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn., and 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 


| Haven, Conn. 


You can get a pair of traps for as low as $16. 


| Those are what are known as “practice” traps. 
| Better equipment costs about $15 for each trap, 


and the last word in up-to-the-minute traps cost 
about $50 each. The low-priced equipment may 
be what is needed for the time being to get 
the club started, if there are only a few mem- 
bers. If you have 15 to 20 men ready to shoot, I 
would suggest electric controlled traps. 

The cost ef the two trap houses need not be 
more than $25, but, if something more elaborate 
is wanted the cost runs higher. With a pair of 
practice traps, complete fields have been set up 
for not more than $40, but in this case the mem- 
bers built the trap houses. With better trap 
houses and the best traps, fields have been made 
ready for shooting at a cost of $200.—J. P. C. 


Chinks in an Orchard 


(Continued from page 15) 


no birds until we approached the next 
grove of trees, where two hens flushed 
too far away for a shot. We next en- 
tered a 10-acre grove, completely en- 
closed by a hog-wire fence and occupied 


by a small herd of hogs. They had rooted | 


up the ground so thoroughly that the | 


cover was light. 
In the center of the grove was a small 


knoll free of trees. As we entered it, a | 


pair of birds flushed near Phil, who 
made a beautiful shot, folding up a cock 
just as it reached the cover of the trees. 
And what a bird it was! We weighed 
him several hours later and he scaled an 
even 3 pounds—one of those trophies a 
hunter longs for but seldom has the 
good luck to get. 

From then on, my companion’s spirits 
soared, as he realized that all the shots 
were not impossible and that he could 
make them as well as anyone else. 

Continuing our way under the trees, 
we saw Pat circle and freeze on another 
point. He was in the row ahead of Phil 
and, as the latter approached, another 
fine long-tail jumped. But instead of 
climbing through the trees, he headed 
straight down the corridor under the 
canopy of branches. He came so close 
to the pointer that the dog made a lunge 
at the trailing tail as it cleared the grass. 
Although these tactics took Phil some- 
what by surprise, he crouched low and 
fired down the leafy tunnel. The pheasant 
hit the ground with a broken wing and 
struck out for other parts, as only a 
Chink rooster knows how. Pat was not 
a retriever but the sight of that racing 
pheasant was irresistible. The old cock 
knew his onions all right. He ducked 
and doubled among the trees like forked 
lightning, but all to no avail, for the 
pointer’s jaws finally closed on him. By 
the time we reached the scene, the 
sporty veteran was somewhat disheveled 
and ready for the game pocket. 


Y this time the persistent rain seemed 

to have driven the birds to cover. It 
was not long before the high grass and 
the wild asparagus patch, through which 
we worked, had drenched us to the skin. 
We decided to circle back to the car, for 
we still had another day left. 

As we crossed a wide stretch of uncul- 
tivated ground, rank with weeds and 
wild foxtail, we came upon a few acres 
of oat stubble from which all the grain 
had been removed except for a few 
straggling patches among some piles of 
rocks. Since it seemed a likely place for 
birds, we entered the lower end of it, 
with Pat quartering in front of us. 

Sure enough the dog stopped in mid- 
stride in front of a bunch of tumble 
weeds. His point was uncertain at first. 
He took two wavering steps forward and 
then held. As we approached him from 
the rear, there was a sudden confusion in 
the weeds. A covey of valley quail burst 
out and made brown streaks toward the 
nearest orchard. The small bombs of- 
fered targets quite different from the 
ringnecks. After the pump and the dou- 
ble were emptied, only three of the 
plump fellows were left behind on the 
grass. But there is no choicer morsel 
than these sporty natives of Washing- 
ton, and they were joyfully pocketed. 

As we turned to leave the spot, Phil 
remarked, “I guess I was wrong about 
pheasants. Valley quail are the easiest 
bird in the world to hit.” 

But his smile was a bit sheepish. 
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is is only one of many re- 
markable features built into 
Browning Automatics by John 
M. Browning, world's greatest 
firearms inventor. 

Made of finest, most durable 
materials, hand fitted and finish- 
ed by master gunsmiths, distin- 
guished by unsurpassed beauty 
and finish, Genuine Brownings 
are worthyof your lifelong pride. 
Three generations of Sauding 
experience have santas rigi 
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quality. 
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performance and the Browning rep- 
utation is behind every Browning 
Automatic Shotgun. 
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matic Shotguns. No obligation on my part. 
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CUTTS 
COMPENSATOR 


helps establish new World’s Record 


Great credit is due each member of the Rose- 
land, N. J., 5 man skeet team for their remark- 
able shooting July 4, 1935 when they set a new 
world’s record of 492 x 500. Each gun Compen- 
sator equipped. Same team Great astern cham- 
pions at Landaa. and 9 of 10 high gun prizes in 
seme meet won by Cutts compensated guns. 
compensated gun just as effective for all kinds 
of bird shooting. Get the illustrated folder sent 
free of charge. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 
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For any game, any condition, use 


LYMAN 
FRONT and REAR SIGHTS 


Popular tang sight 
or lever action 







sporting rifle 
Two apertures for 
e hunting. Locks up- 
A right. Folds down, 

No. 1A $4.50 





Famous ‘‘48"’ Lyman receiver sight, 
the most effective sight for high- 
power rifles 
For Rem. 30 Exp., Win 
Krag Mauser, etc. 
Sighting dise 


with 





No, 5B Reversible Front . 

Sight offers both ivory No. 55 Receiver Sight for .22 
nn ip bolt rifles Win. 59, 60; Rem. 
»ead and metal pinhead. 33. 34: ete., $2.00. Tap and 
$1.75 drill 50ce. 





Hunting No. 26 Carbine 
ivory front. Ivory or other 
bead l 


No 3 


front sight 
bead. $1 
New No. 23 Catalog, 64 pp, 10 cents. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


















DO MORE SHOOTING 
With 
Hand Loaded Ammunition 


The 1,000-Loads Book 
Tetls You How 






Fine, Inexpensive 


ELOAD your own center-fire cartridges and 


shot shells. It's easy—fascinatingand cer- 
tainly saves you money. Especially economical are 
the new reduced loads for high-power rifles 


which you can shoot without any high-power draw- 
backs. Get this newest edition of our famous Hand 
Book. Complete instructions, step by step. Over 
1,000 different loads, many of which give extreme 
accuracy. Ballistic tables. Mlustrations. Full de- 
scriptions of correct equipment, including famous 
Straightline Reloading Tools. Only 25c. Senda 
quarter, save dollars and DOLLARS! Send today 
to Belding & Mull, Geo. MeG. Fryberger, Succes- 
sor, 821 Osceola Rd., Philipsburg, Pa. 


BELDING & MULL 
Handloading Equipment 





Repeating Slingshot 
AMAZING NEW 
Shoots 150 B.B. shot 
dle Just the thing for hunters and 
trappers. young and old. Shoots through 
ordinary 100 page magazine. More pow 
erful than an air rifle. Send 25¢ in 
coin or money order for one of these 
REPEATERS. 
THE SLINGO CORP. 

Dept. OL-9 ___ Toledo, Ohio_ 


Mention Outdoor Life in 
writing to Advertisers 
GUN LIST FREE! = + #£«30°06! 


repeating slingshot. 
Loads from han 
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t own 
the finest Sporters 
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made Write for prices! 
Free Literature! Also made 
in 22 Hornet, 25 Roberts and 7 other calibers. Postpaid. 
J. WARSHAL & SONS 
Dept. 3 Seattle, Wash. 
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Practical — Adjustable 
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Pistol on the market—Bolt Action—Hammer 
Fire Hair Oy ren Say 177 and 22 Single 
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BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., M. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Effect of Raised Rib on Aim 


Question: How will a raised rib affect the 
elevation for one who has always shot a pump 
gun with plain barrel? Some tell me that the 
rib will be fine after I get used to it, but will 
fool me when I change to a plain-barrel gun 
again. What is your opinion? 

Will the line of sight over the raised rib be 
higher than the standard barrel gun, or will the 
line of sight be merely carried out flat from 
breech to muzzle over the rib? 

I am making cork mallard decoys and am won- 
dering how many decoys are really needed to 
properly decoy mallards in the ordinary marsh 
and river shooting for mallards? Am making 
both blacks and green heads. 

Do you know of anything to put on the cork 
before painting to help waterproof it, aside from 
the glue used in fastening on the bottom boards? 
—J. E. S., Can. 


Answer: I think that a raised rib is a bit 
like putting a high sight on a rifle, and should 
cause the gun to shoot a trifle lower. Not much 
maybe, but I noticed the difference after put- 
ting a rib on a barrel that came without one. 
It is a level sighting plane all right and should 
be an advantage, after getting used to the ele- 
vation. I get around that by having the stock 
a bit straighter on guns to be used with raised 
rib. 

About the decoys—the old rule among market 
gunners years ago was 50 blocks to the blind. 
That may seem a good many, but is about right. 

I never have made any decoys but believe if 
I did, I would soak the base in oil before doing 
the painting. I don’t know the best oil. Ordi- 
nary hard oil, light in color so as not to show 
through the paint, might do.—C. A. 


Easiest Way to Keep Gun Clean 


Question: Will you please tell me the eas- 
iest and safest way to keep a shotgun and rifle 
barrel free of rust and pits. 

The shotguns I am using now are somewhat 
pitted in the barrels although whether always 
given a reasonable amount of care I do not 
know. 

Some sportsmen of my acquaintance seem to 
spend less time on their firearms than I do, yet 
I find theirs are in better condition. 

Lately I have been using steel wool in the 
form of a patch but am uncertain whether this 
may do more harm than good.—H. E. P., Pa. 


Shotguns and rifles, shot with mod- 
ern rustless ammunition, Kleanbore and other 
varieties, rarely rust after firing, even if not 
cleaned. About all you have to do is to keep 
the lead out. I use for this purpose any standard 
shotgun cleaning rod and take the lead out with 
a few wipes. Then run a rag through to take 
out the lead that has been scratched loose and 
oil. I see no chance of rust forming under the 
conditions, because the cleaner both cleans and 
polishes the bore. I don’t know about steel 


Answer: 


wool. It might scratch the bore.—C. A. 
Reboring Gun for Quail 
Question: About 3 weeks ago I purchased 


a 20 gauge Parker double with 26-in. barrels. 
I have been shooting a 12 gauge Remington 
pump but as I only hunt quail I wanted a more 
sporty gun. This gun (Parker) is bored modi- 
fied and full choke. 

Of course, this does not make a good quail 
gun as it is, but I intend to send it in to the 
Parker people and have it rebored. Now how 
would you have it rebored?—W. E. D., Ind. 


Answer: I have recommended a quarter- 
choked second barrel in previous articles be- 
cause nearly everybody wants the second barrel 
to shoot closer than the first barrel because of 
its longer range. However, when it comes to 
my own individual case, I have both barrels 
bored the same—improved cylinder. Now bear 
in mind that, as the Remingtons and Winches- 
ters bore improved cylinder, it may mean any- 
where from 45 to 55 percent. Those companies 
do not recognize quarter choke nor 55 percent 
choke, but say they will give it to you, but not 
under that name. It might be the same way 
with the Parkers. Therefore I’d specify 50 per- 
cent for both barrels. Just from much experience 
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I have found that for myself, both barrels bored | 
the same is best. I don’t like to say that you | 
would do better with both barrels bored alike, 
but personally they suit me.—C. A. 


Change Comb and Pitch 


Question: I have an L. C. Smith double, 12 
gauge with modified right barrel and left bar- 
rel full choke. This gun is for pheasants ex- 
clusively, as duck shooting is practically nil 
here now. 

To me it seems that the bores should be 
opened up which I figure on having done. What 
bore, or choke would you suggest? 

The gun weighs 7% lb., measures at the 
comb 1% in. and at the heel 2% in. I am in- 
clined to shoot high with this gun in the field. 
Would dropping the stock to 1% in. at comb 
and 2% in. at heel overcome the high shooting? 
Could the L. C. Smith people do this for me or 
would it be necessary to get a new stock?— 
C. W. K., Iii. 


Answer: I'd say, for your shooting, you 
should have first barrel quarter choke and sec- 
ond modified. 

I'd think your high shooting was due exclu- | 
sively to the high comb. A drop of 1% in. at | 
comb is pretty high, and should be reduced to 1% | 
in., possibly 15% in., leaving the heel drop as it 
is. Comb controls elevation. Maybe Smith could 
do the work of bending the stock to lower it, 
but I wouldn’t have that done myself. It costs 
too much and there would be a tendency for the 
stock to go back to its old measurements. What 
I'd do would be to sandpaper comb down until 
it fitted me and the elevation became correct. 
It is a simple matter to cut down the comb 
without changing its shape. When it fits, polish 
with the finest sandpaper and then oil the cut 
repeatedly with linseed oil until it assumes 
practically the color of the rest of the stock. 
Gunsmith can do it of course, but it costs 
something.—C. A. 


Buckshot Loads 


Question: I have a Lefever double 12 gauge 
28-in. barrel; left, full-choked; right, modified. 
I have read that it is a very serious and dan- 
gerous to use or shoot buckshot in a choked 
barrel. Will you please advise me as to the 
heaviest load that you can shoot in a full- 
choked barrel, and at the same time the heaviest 
in a modified barrel. I have always carried 
some BB’s and buckshot with me on my trips 
for foxes or cats.—W. H. L., Tenn. 


Answer: Factories say use buckshot in any 
bore, full choke same as the others. I prefer 
the modified barrel, not because of less danger 
but because that boring usually handles buck- 
shot better. Factories take care of the full 
choke by using buckshot of a size that cham- 
ber in the choke.—C. A. 


Probably Not a Joe Manton Gun 


Question: I have an old double-barrel ham- 
mer shotgun manufactured by J. Manton. The 
number of the gun is 14600. I have been told 
that these guns are very rare. Can you tell me 
if such a gun is of any value?—D. S., New York. 


Answer: Joe Manton was a_ celebrated 
maker of shotguns over 100 years ago. He made 
mostly muzzle-loading flintlocks. Later the 
company which succeeded him made muzzle- 
loading percussion locks. If your gun is a dou- 
ble breech-loader which I infer, then it has no 
special value, because the chances are somebody 
simply used the name J. Manton.—C. A. 


How to Measure Chambering 


Question: Is there any way to tell if a gun 
is chambered for the 234-in. shell? —M. H. K., 
Pa. 


Answer: The chances are altogether that the 
gun is chambered for a 234-in. shell. Not many 
guns have been chambered for a shorter shell 
this past 10 years. In order to test the matter 
yourself, shoot a 234-in. case in your gun and if 
it is chambered for 2% in. the end of the case 
will be left chewed up and ragged, if for 2% in., 
the case will come out intact.—C. A. 
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COL. TOWNSEND WHELEN, €dctor 


















Bolt-action Winchester .22. The camming 
action of bolt, shown at right on .30/06, 
permits the use of tighter-fitting shells 


ITH the exception of a cer- 
Win line of automatics, now 
obsolete, I have tested only 
one modern rifle that wouldn’t place 
10 shots in a 3-in. ring at 100 yd. 
However, the lever-action man should 
confine himself to factory ammuni- 
tion in big game shooting, for hand 
loads are just an invitation to trouble. 
I'll always remember a deer I once 
shot with a .25/35 Winchester. A young 
buck was running straightaway in the 
open, at about 100 yd. At the crack of 
the rifle, he rolled over like a rabbit, 
falling over a ridge out of sight. Not 
having anything else that day, I was 
shooting some hand loads, and as I at- 
tempted to yank out the spent shell the 
extractor slipped past it, and there I 
was. To make the matter worse, that 
deer suddenly came right back across 
the ridge over which he had fallen. He 
came up within 50 yd., then circled and 
went into the woods, partly dazed, but 
apparently recovering. That was the 
end of the story but wouldn’t have been 
if I'd had factory ammunition. 

There has always been some miscon- 
ception in the minds of hunters about 
groups. When discussing groups, all of 
us think in terms of the wildest shot. 
If the rifle shoots 8-in. groups of 10 
shots at 200 yd. what is kept in mind is 
that the bullet may land 4 in. from 
where we held it, and, when those 4 in. 
are added to an additional 4-in. error in 
holding, high or low, away goes our 
deer. A better and more logical way of 
looking at it is to assume that the 
rifle which throws 3-in. groups of 10 
shots at 100 yd. may place nine of those 
shots in a 2-in. ring. Therefore, nine 
tenths of the time, it is a 2-in. shooting 
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rifle, or in the top class of super-accu- 


rate rifles. Maybe we will shoot deer 4 
or 5 years in succession, and never de- 
liver a shot that could have been bet- 
tered by the finest-shooting rifle made. 
That is why, for certain work, such as 
deer shooting in the woods or other 
running shots, speed of fire is often of 
more importance than the difference in 
accuracy between 2-in. and 24%-in. groups. 

Recently I made a target of 25 shots, 
fired at 100 yd. hunting position, military 
sitting, with a Savage Model 99, solid- 
frame rifle with a heavy barrel. All 
shots struck a 5-in. ring, and 18 of them 
in a 3-in. So far as a deer is concerned 
one bullet would have been as deadly as 
another. 

Now suppose I could have placed all 
shots in the 3-in. ring with a fine-shoot- 
ing rifle, which I couldn’t have done, 
anyhow. It would have made no differ- 
ence in practical results. If the deer 
had to be taken at from 300 to 400 yd., 
then the fine-shooting rifle would come 
into its own. Can deer be hit at 400 yd.? 
Sure—if a man knew his exact range or 
he could see where his first bullet 
landed, and the deer didn’t run. Even 
then he’d have to shoot from the prone 
position, or possibly he might do the 
trick from a sitting position. 

Not long ago I saw two coyotes cross- 
ing a wheat field, about 400 yd. from the 
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house. The .22 High Power was on the 
porch, ready for hawks. I grabbed it 
and sat down. The coyotes were trotting 
slowly and I led the first one just a little, 
held high—for the rifle was sighted i 
for 200 yd.—and the bullet went right 
over one coyote’s back. The second bul- 
let also went right over his back. The 
third, though it also passed above him, 
was close enough to scare him. All three 
shots, apparently, were held well enough 
to hit, but all missed because I just 
didn’t get low enough. 

The speed of fire with any action de- 
pends on the individual and his ac- 
quaintance with his gun. Years ago, as 
a demonstration to my guide on a deer 
hunt, I fired 10 shots offhand from a 
Colt Lightning .32/20, at an 8-in. board 
at 100 yd. All shots struck the board in 
less than 20 seconds. Just recently I 
fired 10 shots with the .22 Winchester 
at 100 yd., military sitting position. 
Shooting to the watch, it required 25 
seconds to fire the 10 shots, which 
grouped in 5 in. with the center of im- 
pact 1% in. to the right. 

The position is not a fast one for the 
pump action, because the elbow has to 
be taken from the knee every time the 
pump is worked and then returned to 
the knee for aim. However, rapid fire 
with the Springfield is 10 shots in a 
minute, though an expert can shoot 
faster than that. Once I timed Maj. 
Wilhelm when he fired 17 shots in a 
minute. Nevertheless, in deer shooting 
in brushy woods and in the cactus 
country, I have never been able to fire 
more than one shot with a bolt-action 
rifle, while two shots were sometimes 
fired from a lever-action. For such 
reasons, I’d prefer a lever-action, pump, 
or an automatic for running-deer shoot- 
ing in the woods. 

Many problems are involved in the 
accuracy of rifles. A few years ago, rifle- 
men, who I assume were more theorists 
than anything else, developed a craze 
for reducing the weight of '06 rifles. 
Some cut off the barrels as short as 18 
in. Some cut off the barrels and turned 
them down. Some went further, turning 
the shortened barrels down, and taking 
wood out of the stock. All chortled 
when they got the piece down to 6% Ib. 
All of those lads (Continued on page 67) 
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OU need the performance of Western 

ammunition! With the success of your hunt 
depending largely on a single cartridge, your 
ammunition is the most important item of 
your trip. 


Most big game hunters prefer Western Luba- 
loy cartridges. Experience has proved the 
greater effectiveness and accuracy of Lubaloy 
Soft Point or Open Point Expanding, Boat 
Tail or Flat base bullets, especially developed 
for certain types of game. 


Western Lubaloy Soft Point bullets for deer — 
in the .30-’06, .30-30, .270 Winchester, .300 
Savage and other calibers — are designed to 
expand exactly right in thin-skinned animals 
¢--Write or mail the coupon for detailed infor- 
mation and the interesting folder, “It Doesn't 
Pass the Buck”. 


Name - 
Address 
Post Office 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. I-19, East Alton, Illinois. 

Please mail leaflets and information as 
checked below : 
CO Leaflet, “It Doesn't Pass the Buck”. 
O Details of Western ammunition for (state 

kind of game) ——___ ea 

C)Winchester Rifles Winchester Shotguns 














were doing their darnedest to ruin the 
reputation of a great rifle. They must 
have learned this in course of time, for 
we hear little of featherweight '06 rifles 
today. 

One of the best big game rifles that I 
have ever shot is the Springfield Sport- 
er, and that rifle weights in the neighbor- 
hood of 9 lb. That brings up the ques- 
tion of whether weight is necessary to 
a high degree of accuracy? I'd un- 
hesitatingly say yes. That is the real 
reason that Griffin and Howe 
can make a highly accurate 
rifle for the .22 High Power, 
while the old 20-in., feather- 
weight barrel gave the rifle 
and cartridge a great reputa- 
tion for inaccuracy. 

The whole principle involved 
can be summed up in a sen- 
tence. Weight and stiffness of 
barrel prevent the piece from 
moving while the bullet is trav- 
eling through the bore. Mod- 
ern riflemen explain what 
happens by stating that the 
barrel vibrates, and, of course, 
a tight barrel vibrates more 
than a heavy stiff one. I'd ex- 
plain it in the old-fashioned 
way by saying that the rifle 
jumps, and is rising when the 
bullet leaves the muzzle, and 
that, the lighter the piece, the 
greater the jump. 

Does a rifle jump or move 
in the very short time it takes 
the bullet to traverse the bore? 
Plenty of people say it couldn’t, 
that the inertia is too great 
to permit the rifle to move. 
Yet the late Philip Quayle, 
who made remarkable spark 
photographs for the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards and for 
the Peters Cartridge Co., rest- 
ed the barrel of a .38 caliber 
revolver and noted that the gun 
had already begun to rise from its rest 
by the time the bullet left the cylinder 
—not the muzzle of the barrel but the 
cylinder. He calculated that the barrel 
would have risen high enough by the 
time the bullet emerged to throw it 14 in. 
high at 50 yd., if I remember correctly. 

What would have happened with a 3- 
Ib. rifle with an 18-in. barrel, shooting 
the same cartridge? Nobody knows, be- 
cause whip might have interfered with 
the rise or jump. What is whip? It isa 
bending of the barrel while the bullet is 
traversing the bore. If you took a rifle 
with a long, thin barrel, and swung it 
fast, then stopped the swing abruptly, 
the rifle barrel would bend. Is that pos- 
sible? Tests have demonstrated that, if 
an ordinary rifle barrel were rested at 
either end, and a finger were pressed 
lightly down in the middle of the barrel, 
the barrel would bend, no matter how 
light the pressure of the finger might 
be. There, in whip and jump, you have 
the reason for weight in the barrel, 
weight in proportion to recoil and the 
power of the cartridge. 

The most remarkable job that could 
be done in rifle-barrel making, outside 
of the bore or rifling, would be to give 
it such form that whip and jump would 
exactly balance one another. If such a 
thing could be done, only one load could 
be used and only one position taken. It 
might be done when the piece was tied 
down with a sling and not otherwise, 
for the greatest utility of the sling strap 
is to offset jump. 
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Stray Thoughts on Rifles 


(Continued from page 65) 


Now just what weight of barrel or 
weight of rifle is necessary to give us a 
high degree of practical accuracy? I’m 
told that some of the Springfield barrels 
used in a Mann rest weigh 40 Ib. No- 
body could tolerate a weight like that 
except for the one purpose of demon- 
strating accuracy, but it does prove the 
point we are trying to make, that due 
weight is necessary to a high degree of 
accuracy. 

Since we have to accept a compromise 


Though there's nothing in their appearance to show it, two of 
these cartridges.are more accurate than the others. The shells, 
left to right, are, .22 Hornet, .22 High Power, 8 mm., and .30/06 


in order to get a practical weapon, that 
can be carried without being burden- 
some, and handled fast, and yet having 
all the accuracy required, what weight 
is desirable? For me a .30/06 rifle ought 
to weigh between 7% and 9 Ib., prefer- 
ably 8%. On an ’06 rifle, 26-in. barrels 
are better than 24 in. and 24-in. is the 
shortest that should be mounted. The 
7 mm, and .270 ought to weigh from 7% 
to 8 lb. Barrels of 24-in. are long enough 
for the 7 mm. and 26-in. barrels better 
for the .270. 

In the latter rifle, the longer barrel is 
desirable because muzzle blast is re- 
duced by increased length of barrel. The 
Krag and the ’33 Winchester should 
weigh around 8 lb. For the man who 
doesn’t feel like carrying so much 
weight, the .30/30 Winchester, the .250, 
.256, and the various .25 caliber rifles 
can be had in a weight of 7 lb., which is 
light enough for anybody. These weights 
can be reduced in special rifles, but, no 
matter who makes the guns, this will be 
done at the expense of accuracy. 

There is a good deal of humbug at- 
tached to rifles and their cartridges. 
For example, the .270 Winchester uses 
a shell that is merely the ’06 necked 
down to .270. It is pronounced a highly 
accurate and deadly rifle, as no doubt it 
is. Now take another shell, the .256 
Newton, which is also a necked-down 
’06 case. It is given 5-in. groups at 100 
yd. Now the two cartridges are very 
similar, though the Newton is the better- 
balanced cartridge of the two. They 






have bullets of equal weight, with the 
missile a trifle longer than in the '06, 
which should tend to a steadier flight. 
Why, then, the difference? Well, New- 
ton was determined to get 3,000 ft. ve- 
locity, even if he had to chamber his 
rifle loosely in order to keep pressures 
down. Loose chambering and light rifles 
queered the .256, but I had a .256 barrel 
on a Springfield action (barrel made by 
Marlin) that would place 10 shots in 
less than a 5-in. ring at 200 yd., and it 
was one of the best deer rifles 
I ever did own. 

Again, place the 8-mm. car- 
tridge and the ’06 side by side, 
and see if you can note any 
difference in appearance. Yet 
the ’06 has a great reputation 
for accuracy, the 8 mm. a 
great reputation for inaccu- 
racy. Why all this difference? 

Well, no rifle and no car- 
tridge has ever received such 
careful handling as the ’06 
gun and cartridge. The case 
itself is made with little var- 
iation, the bullet must meas- 
ure and weigh to standard. A 
grain difference in weight and 
a bullet is rejected for target 
work. The powder charge is 
perfectly balanced against the 
bullet, and, in some instances, 
against the range at which 
that bullet is to be fired. Very 

- litile tolerance is permitted in 
chambering, in head space or 
in boring and rifling. The re- 
sult is a superaccurate rifle. 

Then take the 8 mm., which 
really should be about the 
same thing as the ’06. We find 
the bore of the rifle varying 
from .319 to .326, with any sort 
of tolerance in the chamber, 
provided, it is plenty large. 
However, suppose that Griffin 
and Howe, Neidner, or Eric 
Johnson took up the 8 mm. in earnest. 
Just what would happen? My opinion 
is 1%-in. groups at 100 yd. 

It is just about the same thing with 
the .22 High Power and the .22 Hornet. 
Place those two cartridges side and side 
and see if you can note any difference 
that would warrant one cartridge in 
shooting into a 1%-in. ring at 100 yd. 
and the other into a 5-in. The lighter 
bullet, lower velocity and reduced pow- 
der charge might lead to smaller groups 
at 100 yd. but, from 200 yd. on, the .22 
High Power should have every ad- 
vantage.—Chas. Askins. 


Breaks World's Record 


HARLES ASKINS, JR., who has con- 

tributed articles on hand guns and 
their use to OuTpoor Lire, recently broke 
the world’s record over the National 
Match Pistol Course, a difficult and 
comprehensive test involving slow, timed, 
and rapid fire. 

On June 19, while shooting for the 
Texas Police Championship at Austin, 
Texas, Askins scored 289 points out of 
a possible 300. His scores were 93 at 
50 yd., slow fire, 98 at timed fire, and 98 
at rapid fire. The complete count showed 
21 10’s, seven 9’s, and two 8’s, the 8’s 
showing up at 50 yd., slow fire. He used 
a .38 caliber target revolver. 

The former record of 285 was estab- 
lished in 1934 by William Stonesifer, of 
the Los Angeles, Calif., Police Depart- 
ment. 
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STEELHEAD . . . EARNEST TACKLE BUSTERS 


and Steelhead had one on. I was 
so busy watching him play his fish 
that I forgot I'd cast and that my 
fly was wobbling behind a chain 
of bowlders on the opposite gravel 
bar. I never saw Steelhead land 
his. One struck my spoon and 
hooked himself solidly. 

He darted upstream and I gained 
a little line. He made four runs 
and a couple of times I could see 
only a few rounds of backing on 
the reel. Got to get more line, I 
decided. Soon the pressure les- 
sened and I worked him toward 
the gravel bar. I almost had him 
belly up when—whir-r-r—the reel 
screamed again. This time the fish 
got into fast water and headed 
downstream. With him went not 
only my fly and leader but a per- 
fectly good H. C. H. tapered line 
that had cost me plenty a week 
before. 

Again Steelhead came to my res- 
cue. After he proudly, almost 
boastfully, exhibited a beautiful 6- 
pound steelhead he'd landed while 
I was losing my line, he reached 
into his capacious pocket and pro- 
duced an extra line. 

“Better watch your step,” he 
said. “That’s the last line I’ve got.” 

Probably I showed too much re- 
morse for a novice steelhead an- 
gler, for my mentor consoled me. 
“Cheer up. If you land one out of 
four you hook you're doing fine. 
Maybe,” he added, “you'll have 
more luck with a different fly.” 

He gave me one he called the 
Joe Welsh Delight, named for his 
dad, the dean of Pacific Coast an- 
glers, whose leaders are known all 
over the country. It looked a lot 
like the Railbird and had plenty 
of red in it. 

On my second cast, I tangled up with 
the twin brother of the fish that had 
stolen my line. But I was getting smart. 
I played him as an insurance salesman 
plays a prospect. After three or four 
snappy runs, he gave up, and I worked 
up onto the gravel bar. He weighed just 
a bit under 7 pounds. Steelhead said he 
was the fattest for his length he’d seen 
so far that season. 

“This is a cinch,” I insisted. 

Pride goeth before a broken tip. But I 
have an alibi. My reel stuck—or some- 
thing. 

“Let’s have our second breakfast,” said 
Steelhead. “I’m getting hungry.” 

Wading ashore, we hiked back to camp. 
Gathered at the breakfast table were 
four other anglers. One was a movie di- 
rector, one a college president, one a phy- 
sician, and the fourth a sporting-goods 
salesman. A good-natured bunch they 
were, too, but they’d had miserable luck 
that morning. Each of them had hooked 


a couple of steelheads but none had 
landed any. 
Next day, my joints were creaking 


from my exertions of the day before. But 
after my favorite breakfast of fried 
steelhead steak, Steelhead’s son, Eddie, 
talked me into a trip after salmon. “Why 
not take your casting rod and tangle up 
with some of those big Chinook salmon 
in the lagoon below Blue Creek riffle?” 
he asked. 

So I would use my bass rod after all! 

That afternoon Eddie and I drifted in 


(Continued from page 21) 





| heard a reel sing and Steelhead had one on. While 
my fish was carrying off my tackle he landed his fish 


a boat down to a riffle known as Knapp’s 
and anchored just above it. And, you 
may believe me or not, the first time I 
cast with a small copper spoon I hooked 
onto something huge that immediately 
started for other parts. 

So long as that old Chinook had a big 
hook in his jaw, I figured, he could stand 
some horsing. After 10 minutes I decided 
the only way I ever would land him was 
to tire him out. Eddie was standing by 
with a net. 

Well, I’d get the blamed fish right up to 
the side of the boat and he'd surge off 
again. Then I glanced at my line and dis- 
covered, to my dismay, that it was badly 
worn. I recalléd it was the oldest bait- 
casting line I had and that I'd left my 
new one at home. 

After an hour Mr. Chinook gave up. If 
he hadn’t been my first salmon, I’d have 
thrown him back in admiration for his 
scrapping ability. He weighed just 25 
pounds! Eddie examined my line. 

“Doesn't look so strong,” he said. With 
that he jerked it and it broke like a 
woolen string! 

With my prize safely in the bottom of 
the boat, I cast again. I worked the en- 
tire lagoon for 15 minutes without luck. 
So we moved on down the river, anchor- 
ing in another likely pool. We weren’t 
there long, however, for the third time 
I cast I hooked something that felt real, 
something that, in two fast runs, went 
down the river with what was left of that 
rotten, enameled line. 

“Say, has your dad got any lines?” I 


groaned. “If I keep up this aver- 
age I'd better buy my tackle at 
wholesale.” 

The Indian boatman brought up 
two more guests the next day, so 
I persuaded him to buy me a cou- 
ple of extra fly-rod tips and an 
extra line down at Klamath and 
to bring them up on his next trip. 

I got the extra tips in time for 
the big run. And, fortunately, I'd 
learned from Steelhead enough 
about the technique of angling 
with flies for his favorite fish even 
to teach my wife how to hook and 
land a couple. 

As the time for our leaving 
neared, I found myself in the em- 
barrassing position of going an 
entire day without a bite. That 
was bad because I’d promised to 
give several friends a fish dinner 
upon my return. 

The day before our departure I 
really began to get worried. Steel- 
head was helpful, though, and 
swore he’d take me to a spot 
where we'd get a limit—five steel- 
head—that evening. So we drifted 
down the river half a mile down. 
Steelhead guided the boat ashore 
and beached it. The spot looked 
like a natural. A boiling, foaming 
stretch of rapids, with a quiet, 
gravel-bar-lined lagoon below. 


UT an hour’s casting with such 

popular flies as Carson, Silver 
Wilkinson, Cuenin, Soule, and Sil- 
ver Bille, all on No. 6 hooks, failed 
to bring a strike. We were the 
only anglers within sight. 

“We'll fish half an hour longer,” 
said Steelhead. “If we don’t have 
any luck we'll come back early in 
the morning, before boat time.” 

“O.K.” I said, casting at the same 
time. 

Zowie! About 50 feet of line left the 
reel. Before I could snub him he headed 
downstream taking my fly and leader. 

“Try the lagoon just at the end of the 
fast water,” suggested Steelhead. 

By careful playing I managed to stop 
him just as it seemed I'd be in the mar- 
ket for another line. 

“He’s hooked plenty,” said Steelhead. 
“And he’s a whopper! Play him. Don’t 
lose him!” 

Carefully I began to work the fish to- 
ward the gravel bar. Meanwhile, I heard 
shouts of encouragement from the hill 
above. I looked up. On the porch of a 
rustic cabin, half a dozen men and women 
were watching my battle. That of course, 
made me self-conscious and jittery. 

But fate was kind. Just when I was 
holding my breath, thinking surely the 
hook must be about torn from the steel- 
head’s mouth, the great old warrior 
floated belly up and I maneuvered him 
onto the bar. 

Steelhead produced a scales. The fish 
weighed 11 pounds and a fraction! 

“How about it?” asked Steelhead. 
“Want to get another one and make it a 
limit?” 

“Not this year,” I exclaimed. “One fish 
like that is worth a season’s work! I'll 
rest on my laurels! 

“You think that’s a fish?” said Steel- 
head. “You ought to come up here late 
in the season. The real tackle busters 
come the latter part of October!” 
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Guns, Bullets and Game 


(Continued from page 29) 


hill for 70 yards before falling dead, 
leaving a boulevard of blood on his trail. 
Eight other bucks acted similarly when 
hit by the .32 Special bullet, which in 
most instances passed entirely through 
the deer. The rifle used was a Model 94 
with full magazine, 26-inch barrel, and 
solid frame. It is now 20 years old and 
still good for grouse heads at 25 yards. 

Another hunter killed three bucks with 
a Winchester .30/30. Each one ran 50 to 


| 60 yards after being struck. The bullets 


used were 170-grain, soft-point, with a 
muzzle velocity of 2,200 foot-seconds. 

One of the bucks I myself shot was hit, 
while running away in a right-quarter- 
ing direction, by a 220-grain, soft-point 
Springfield bullet. It smashed the buck’s 
right leg, entered the right flank and 
came out the left shoulder. The deer ran 
320 yards downhill, leaving a trail of 
blood and bone fragments. 


IKE Griffin, with whom I hunt a great 

deal, I prefer the 110-grain, high-ve- 
locity Remington bullet for my Winches- 
ters. Our rifles are alike, except that I 
use a Lyman No. 21 receiver sight, while 
Griffin prefers open sights. Together, 
our guns have killed some 20 deer with 
this bullet. No deer hit through the chest 
cavity has ever run 10 yards and no bul- 
let has ever passed entirely through the 
body. The bullet mushrooms perfectly 
and stops under the skin on the far side. 
Several of the bullets recovered have 
weighed about 90 grains. 

A 45 caliber, soft-lead, 490-grain bul- 
let, fired from a 36-inch barrel Model 
1873, single-shot Springfield rifle, mush- 
rooms perfectly and loses very little 


| weight when fired into animals or sand. 


Griffin and I have conducted numerous 
test firings on various types of targets to 
get some idea of the tendency of bullets 
to break up, and to expand. The 87-grain, 
.250/3000 Savage bullet will explode on 
passing through the side of an ordinary 
gallon tin bucket. The .30/30 Winchester 
flat-point (lead just exposed), 160-grain, 
high velocity bullet will expand and form 
many small pieces on passing through 1 
inch of soft pine. The 110-grain, .30/30 
Remington; the 170-grain Western boat- 
tail, high-velocity .30/30; and the 145- 
grain, .30/06 of 2,700 foot-seconds muzzle 
velocity, with cut point, begin to expand 
after penetrating 1% inches of soft pine. 
More than 2 inches of wood are required 
to cause the .32 Special and the 220-grain, 
soft-point .30/06, and the 180-grain, open- 
point .30/06 to begin to mushroom. If 
the bullet breaks up into small frag- 
ments, it loses its penetrating effect very 
quickly. 

Even the .22 caliber long-rifle cartridge 
is not to be passed over lightly. With the 
solid-point bullet, excellent penetration 
is obtained, exceeding that of 00 buck- 
shot. I saw a deer shot through the heart 
that fell dead before it had run 50 yards. 
Another deer had its neck broken by a 
single bullet. I have killed several hun- 
dred hogs with this bullet, using the 
brain shot. Yet I have seen grouse fly 
away after being hit with it two and 
more times. 

The more one observes the effects of 
bullets on animals, the more he is struck 
with the enormous variations in results 
obtained under apparently similar condi- 
tions. In general, we can say that killing 
power depends upon, first, the tearing 
and cutting effect of the bullet on living 
tissue and, (Continued on page 78) 








A 
Model 54 was the 
rifle with which 
Victor A. Morgan 
took this Dall 
Sheep, one of the 
first prize winners 
in the Clark Stu- 
dios’ 1934 Big 
Game 
National Compe- 
tition. 


.22 Hornet 
for small 
game. 
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Winchester 


Another Winchester Moael 
54 brought down this elk 
that won the first prize in 
its class for Dr. F. C. Lep- 
perd in the same 1934 Championship 
Competition, sponsored by the Clark 
Studios. 


Hunters’ 


Seven calibers—.250-3000 
Sav., .257 Win.-Roberts, 
.270 Win., .30 Govt. ‘06, 
7 mm., 7.65 mm., 
9mm, 


Get YOUR Trophy 
UO with the Go-getter 54 


ROM the sheep and caribou hills of interior 
Alaska and Yukon to the antelope plains of 
0 Old Mexico, and from the Maritime moose ranges 
44 to the haunts of Vancouver blacktails, for the last 
ten years success in hunting big game has con- 

stantly been going more and more to this greatest 
of all bolt action rifles, the Winchester Model 54. 
Out of 25 prizes awarded by the James L. Clark 
Studios in the 1934 National Championships, 
recently decided, 17 went to hunters who used the Winchester Model 54. 


Your Model 54, selected to suit your own preference, for the game of your choice— 
whether you hunt in timber or open country—will be on the job with the same efficiency. 


Strong, safe, fast, smooth-working bolt action—ever dependable. Choice of 24-inch 
or 20-inch barrel of Winchester Proof- 
steel. Sporting stock of special N.R.A. 
design with checkered pistol grip and 
forearm and sling swivels. Lyman gold 
bead front sight, Winchester 22G rear 
sight—or, if desired, Lyman 48W mi- 
crometer receiver sight at extra cost of 
this sight. Six shots. 


Your dealer will gladly put a Model 
54 into your hands—answer your ques- 
tions—sell you exactly the style to suit 
you in every way. Stop in and see him. 
Write us for folder—FREE. 


For dependability, uniform accu- 
racy and power use Winchester 
Staynless f 


no rust) ammunition. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept. 10-C, NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 






If interested in a lever action, for deer, sheep, black bears, 
choose this 6 shot Winchester Model 64. Caliber .30 (.30-30) 
Win. or .32 Win. Special; also made in .25-35. An improved 
light-weight rifle that sets new standards in quick, accu- 
rate handling. Solid frame. Improved N.R.A. type stock, 
24-inch round barrel. Improved sights. Folder on request. 


WINCHESTER | 
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What a Difference 





Good Sights Make 


lie 
MarBLe 


TRUE-AIM 










Get more pleasure and 
greater accuracy with 
your favorite hunting 
and field guns. 

No matter what shape, 
size or type of hunting 
or field sight you need, 
Marble makes it to fit 
every modern weapon. 






















Marble’s 
Flexible 
Rear Sight 


Easily adjustable—able to take hard 
knocks—and with every visual quality 
agood sight should have. Only Marble’s 
Flexible Rear Sight has the colled 


Marble’s Adjustable Leaf Sight. Price, $1.25 


£& <¢s 





spring that returns it to shooting posi- Sheard “Gold” Bead Sight tandard Bead S 
tlon when struck. Can also be folded Pri Price, $1 50 . - Price, $1.00 we 
down when not in use without dis- 
turbing adjustment. For nearly all 
American made rifles, $4.00. Marble’s Cleaning Rods 
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For every caliber and make of rifle and revolver. No wobbling— 
no bending—no coming apart in the barrel. 

Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod in steel or brass with steel joints 
and swivel comes complete with jagged and slotted tips and 
idapter. Price, $1.25. One-Piece Rods in brassor steel,$1.00 each, 
State caliber of rifle, and length of barrel. (A-125) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Michigan, U.S.A. 


IN THE OPEN 


FOR EVERY HOUR 





























Hensoldt or Zeiss ‘scope 
sight with CG. & H. quick 
detachable mount. 










Get a Springfield 
Built for You by GRIFFIN & HOWE 
and Realize a Fine Rifle’s Advantages 














Own the thoroughly fine rifle that you have been wanting. Open up that partnership you 
have dreamed about ou and such a rifle A rifle selected as the best that money can We usually 
buy, power to suit your game Styled and ornamented according to your own ideas. Cornus ob hey mater oy 
Action and barre! genuine improved NEW Government Spring fie ld issue. Caliber .30 use, We sell oe st telescope sighta 

; . I : . and ne wer ter 
Govt. °06, .35 Whelen or .400 Whelen. Star-gauged barrel, 20, 22, 24in. G. & H. stock onl “Wri ite fe 7; ori _ 
made to yourexact specifications. Fitted with sights « spec ially for you. Finish whatever GRIFFIN & HOWE. Inc 

, inc. 

you specify—from plain to de luxe, all ornamenting by G.& H. master craftsmen. . .And Best Custom Gunsmithing 
costing you LESS than you might pay elsewhere for an inferior rifle. Write TODAY. 292-6 £. 44th St., New York City 
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“Who ever saw a broken Lefever?™ 


i So 
in foreign countries. 
and war which give the best service. 
6c stamps for catalog. 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 


> ONE TRIGGER IF WANTED ><> 


~_ 
battleships carry Lefevers for sailors to hunt with 
The Navy wants guns for sport 
Singles and doubles $17 





20 and up. 











] 
| Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary 
and nomadic camps. How to select a suitable camp 
Some new pointers on camp management, sani- 
tation, woodcraft, and camp cookery. 64 pages and 
cover. 25c postpaid. 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Mention Outdoor Life when 
writing to Advertisers 
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Just Off the Press JOSTAM “HYGUN” RECOIL PAD 





Showing Hunting Made of Best Quality, 
|} Footwear, Clothing, anc » Live Red Rabber, with 
| forty other leather and 4 Oblong holes through 
anvas specialties of our ale. Besaliecs 
own manufacture for One of OFAN s 
ampers and hunters. leading pads, U by 
many shooters the 
a L BEAN Inc Field or at the Traps. 
. . J . Catalog w request. 

' Pat. Sept. 27, 1927. ddress Dept. |. 


96 Main Street 
Maine 


Get yours today. 
PEOTONE, LS. 


| 
| Price $2.75 
' JOSTAM MFG. CO. 209 E. MAIN ST. 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED 
Why Must Rifle Sights Be Changed? 


Question: I have never learned why a rifle 
needs to be sighted each day to hit the bull. I 
have noticed that I could not hit the same each 
day, but considered the trouble was in the eye, 
the object not being where it looked to be. I 
have never heard this explained.—F. J. C., Wash. 


Answer: When a man shoots any rifle con- 
sistently enough to learn it perfectly he finds 
that it does not always group its shots in the 
same place. It will usually shoot pretty close to 
one spot, which may be called its normal center 
of impact, but sometimes it will be found to 
center its shots a little above, below, right, 
left, of this spot, all conditions being as nearly 
the same as the shooter can make them. There 
are many causes for this variation in center of 
impact, some of which are: 

Light shining on the sights in different ways, 
which changes their appearance and slightly 
varies the way the shooter aligns them. 

Variations in the firing position, and in the 
way the recoil is taken up by the shoulder, 
which affect the vibration of the rifle and the 
point in a vibration that the barrel is in when 
the bullet leaves the muzzle. 

Variations in temperature, which affect the 
bullet and bore, and cause variation in the rate 
of burning of the powder. 

Variation in the amount of moisture in the air, 
and consequently the condition of the fouling in 
the bore. Moisture and barometric pressure also 
affect the density of the air. 

The surest way to know always that a rifle is 
shooting precisely where one aims it is to take 
frequent sighting shots. Tack a 100-yd. small 
bore target on a tree, and pace off 100 yd. (do 
you know how many paces you take in 100 yd. 
on level, smooth, rough, or hilly ground?), as- 
sume the prone position, fire three shots, note 
where these shots group, and correct your sights 
accordingly. It is sometimes perfectly conven- 
ient to do this, generally so at the start of a day 
of small game shooting. 

When it is inconvenient to take these sighting 
shots, the experience of the old rifleman comes 
in again the same as in target shooting. He may 
know that on certain days (hot, cold, damp, or 
dry) he has a tendency to shoot high or low; 
that when he holds hard with the gunsling his 
shots may strike low or high as compared with 
his shooting without the sling, and again, that 
certain lights may affect him in a certain way. 
And he makes a precautionary correction in his 
sights accordingly. Also, whenever he can do 
so, he notes where each bullet strikes. For ex- 
ample, after viewing the first few woodchucks or 
prairie dogs he has killed, he may say: “I seem 
to be hitting a little bit to the right, and there 
is no wind blowing to speak of; I believe I had 
better take about a minute left windage.” 

All this that I have written is, of course, a 
part of the basic principles of rifle shooting.— 
T. W. 


or 


Says Brush Deflects Bullets 


Question: I use a .30/06 for hunting. Two 
years ago I used 150 grain open point, shot a mule 
deer at about 75 yd., two shots, both hit, one 
struck at top of heart, the other about 5 in. 
back at same level and both bullets blew up, 
no piece found larger than a match head. This 
deer ran about 50 steps before falling dead. 
Now here is the question and trouble: 

Last year I lost two easy shots using same 
load but had to shoot through brush and could 
not be sure of missing all twigs. The bullet ap- 
parently struck limbs first and deflected or blew 
up. 

Can I hand load some 190-grain 
bullets to up to 2400 ft. velocity and 
sage brush or small mahogany brush? 
what powder load and brand should I 
G. M. D., Ore. 


303 Savage 
get through 
If so, 
use?— 


Answer: In my opinion, any commercial 
.30/40 Krag and Winchester cartridge with ex- 
panding bullet, and a muzzle velocity of 2000 
f.s. or over, has ample killing power for deer 
(except the Western 220 gr. bullet which is a 
moose and bear bullet), and one might shoot 
deer alternately with various makes for a life- 
time without being able to tell positively that 
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one make was better than the other. All have 
excess power for deer. 

Little can be learned by taking isolated cases 
of killing deer, because hardly any two react 
the same to the same kind of a wound. Deer 
scarcely ever drop instantly when shot, unless 
the bullet strikes the brain or cuts the spine. 
They usually run 25 to 200 yd. on a heart shot, 
unless the shoulder is broken. 

Velocity makes very little difference in kill- 
ing power, unless you get the velocity up to 
2700 foot seconds, or over, which you cannot do 
in the Krag. 

In shooting through brush, you always have a 
gamble, no matter what bullet you use. If the 
brush is large enough, it will deflect the bullet. 
Sage brush usually would not. I think that in 
about 80 percent of the cases “brush” is merely 
an alibi for poor shooting and one that is greatly 
overworked. 

I know of no better deer load than the 190 gr. 
.303 Savage soft-point Western bullet with a 
charge of 42.5 gr. of No. 17% powder, which 
gives muzzle velocity 2425 f.s. This is the max- 
imum safe load for this bullet.—T. W. 


Muzzle Blast of Rifles 


Question: I plan the purchase of a 54 Hor- 
net and a 54 .30/06. As I like a short-barreled 
rifle, I was figuring on getting them with 20-in. 
barrels. 

Will you kindly advise me if there is any ap- 
preciable difference in the accuracy and muzzle 
blast between a 20 and 24-in. barrel? 

If you were about to purchase the above-men- 
tioned rifles what would your judgment be as to 


the most efficient barrel length?—W. H. S., 
New Jersey. 
Answer: A 20-in. barrel, as compared with 


one 24 in. long, will give about 100 f.s. less ve- 
locity, and greater recoil, report, and muzzle 
blast, and be about 3 to 4 oz. lighter. Machine- 
rest accuracy would probably be decreased only 
slightly, but one cannot hold, aim, or squeeze 
so perfectly with a shorter and lighter rifle from 
which he expects more recoil, report, and muz- 
zle blast, and one’s performance with the rifle 
will be appreciably less than with a 24-in. 
barrel. 

There is a good deal of sense in using a 20-in. 
.30/06 rifle where most of the shooting is in 
brush at short ranges. It is handier and easier 
to carry. 

But the .22 Hornet is not a brush gun. It is 
a gun in which you want the very finest possible 
accuracy and flat trajectory, in order to surely 
hit small game and vermin at long ranges. Such 
targets are small and difficult. The Hornet 
should have a 24-in. barrel, a first-class small 
game scope, and a Rowley cheek pad on the 
stock for best results.—T. W. 











New MOSSBERG small bore telescopic sight with universal mount. 
Easily attached to practically all bolt action rifles by tapping two 
holes in left side of receiver. Complete unit adjustable for height. 
| 
| 
| 
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oN Y heeseer” winner ot 

World Records, State and 
ame me Championships. Built to in- 

CH ividual measurements at no extra 
charge. Miller single trigger extra. 

Iver Johnson guns are made with Plain Extrac- 

tor or Automatic Ejector, different barrel lengths 

and all popular gauges. Barrel and lug forged in one. 

You can’t “lose out” with an Iver Johnson. 

Send for complete Firearms Catalog 52A. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


43 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
108 W. Lake St. 731 Market St. 





MONTREAL 


NEW YORK 
Coristine Bidg. 


85 Chambers St. 






































COLT-KING WOODSMAN PISTOLS 
" > @ . * . , - 
PISTOLS BY COLT: SIGHTS BY KING 
FRONT SIGHTS: KING PATENT, MATTED RAMP-REFLECTOR TYPE Fitted with Choice 1/16’’, 5/64” 
or Laminous Red, Gold or ingoid’’ hite Beads or .080’’ or 1/10’ POST (Partridge Type) 
REAR MT: New King Pat. MICROMETERED Windage and elevation adjustment with LOCK and 
White Outlined Rear Disc to match front sight 
ICE: Colt Woodsman ‘ or 6%’’ barrel Complete with Choice of Sight ¢ jombination FITTED to Pistol, $39.50 
Prepaid or C.0.D. in United States. Any Combination of above sights fittec yo YOUR Pistol, $8.5: With Peep Sight, 
$9.00. Prices quoted on Ramp- payee tor Sights with white outlined rear fitted to all models of Peto revolvers and 
Send stamp for Circular ‘ 


D. W. KING SIGHT CO., 555 HOWARD ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 







Square or “*U’ 


rifles. 














“G’’ MEN USE CLARK HOLSTERS 


which were selected & ordered by the United States Department of Justice because they are 
1. Absolutely safe 4. Lay close to body F 
2. Permit Quicker Draw 5. Comfortable for all standing or sitting positions 
3. Stand Rough Service 6. Show least buige under coat. 
Satistaction guaranteed or money refunded. Write for Literature 


FRANK PACHMAYR CO., INC. 


351 S. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 








This amazing NEW 4X SCOPE for .22 rifles *7-50 





ms SCOPE STEPS YOUR SCORES UP, UP - UP 








SEPTEMBER 1935 





A cleverly designed mount holds the Mossberg No. 6 scope solidly to your rifle 
with two screws. Drill and tap only two 10/32 in. holes; no cuts required. One- 
half minute precision micrometer adjustment is located forward to reduce varia- 
tion in position of eye-piece aperture. Scope can be removed from rifle without 
tools. Length 1534 in. Lens, 5% in. diameter, 4-power. Cross hair reticule is 
standard, but post type can be supplied. Compare this scope with others for 
sharpness of definition, light transmitting qualities and brightness of image. 
First scope of this quality ever offered for $7.50 complete with mount and eye-cup. 


Write folder just off the press. 
0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC., 349 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 
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BIG GAME 


smasher 


HARDER HITTING 
DEEPER PENETRATING 


x aoe 











Expansion controtied by heavy 
metal belt behind bullet nose 
30 caliber bullet expands to 


a imately 45 caliber 





“Shot elk, deer and 
sheep. Each 


mountarr 


ea clean kh ~no 


cha y cripples 
—Dr. A. R.3., Wyo. 





game 
paral yzur 


—W.M.C., Northern Ontario 


. re hole clear through a big mule 
Alle natantly and no meat wasted, 
t tear ryest hole at entrance, yet 
on going and retains us weight."" 


—E. K., Idaho 





pe Peters 225 grain Expanding Bullet 
delivers a terrific wallop. Its expanded 


nose area, ®* on impact, is more than twice | 


its original size, yet it penetrates two to 

three times deeper than any other ex- 
panding bullet. No disintegration; practical- 

ly no loss of weight. .30/06, .30/30 and | 
.30/40 calibers. A shocker that expands as 
efficiently at 200 yards as at 15 feet from 
the muzzle of the rifle! When you smack a 
bull moose, grizzly, kodiak, elk—you want 
to put him out of business! And that’s 


what this Peters Belted Smasher does. It’s 
the heaviest .30 caliber bullet for the biggest 
of big game. THE PETERS CARTRIDGE | 
Co., Dept. 1-43, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
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The Big Rough Ones 


(Continued from page 25) 


Although no lion or buffalo 
came along, the first night we 
watched from the tree was 
one of the most interesting 
and exciting I have ever ex- 
perienced. 

I never tire of night watch- 
ing in the African bush. I love 
the veldt and the bush noises, 
which begin as soon as night 
falls, the shadowing glimpses 
of the cats, and other animals, 
and the calls of various game. 
One soon learns to recognize 
these calls, the whistle of the 
reedbuck, the barking of the 
jackal, bushbuck and koodoo, 
the mournful, rather musical 
‘a-au-oop’ of the hyena, and 
the metallic grunt of the wilde- 
beest. But the most thrilling 
and fascinating of all—it never 
fails to make the hair on my 
neck rise—is the reverberat- 
ing, nerve-shaking roar of the 
lion, starting in a low, cough- 
ing grunt, rising to a power- 
ful crescendo, then dying away 
again. 

At 10 o’clock, when I was 
about half asleep, Japie 
touched my arm and pointed 
to the right. In the shade of 
a bush about 40 yards away 
stood a motionless pair of 
rhinos, studying the terrain 
between them and the water. 
They looked like something 
out of a nightmare. After working a bit 
farther around, they got our scent and 
dashed away with’ the whistling snort 
these beasts give when alarmed. During 
the night we saw six rhinos within less 
than 40 yards of us. 

The next day I remained in camp 
while Japie and Walker went out to see 
if they could find any trace of the two 
old buffalos. I spent some hours in. the 
machan where it was cool and compara- 
tively free of the tsetse flies, and in the 
afternoon shot a good wart hog for his 
tusks and for camp meat. Walker and 
Japie got back about sundown with the 
cheering news that they had found the 
spoor of the two bulls 2 hours from camp. 

“We'll start at daybreak,” said Walker, 
“taking four boys and the chop box 
with us. We'll stick to that spoor until 
we get one of them, or our grub runs 
out. How do you feel about it?” 

“Suits me,” I answered, “and I’ve got 
a hunch that our luck will be right.” 

We started at 7 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, and as if to prove my contention 
that this was my lucky trip, we came 
across the fresh spoor of the two bulls 
before 8:30. The buffalos had evidently 
made a big circle, probably to some 
water we didn’t know about, and were 
swinging back to our water hole, feed- 
ing as they went. We followed the spoor 
for about an hour, gradually coming in- 
to a section of hills and rocky kopjes, 
with deep dongas between. As we 
climbed to the crest of a small hill we 
saw on the opposite slope, probably 400 
yards away, one of the great, black 
beasts, feeding in the knee-deep grass. 
The instant we saw him we ducked and 
backed down behind the crest. 

As soon as we were well out of sight, 
Walker and Japie tested the wind. Then 
we went into the valley, circling about 
to approach the bull from the other side. 


f Ihe 





A baby African elephant captured by Harry Walker 


For a time we followed a dry stream 
bed, which afforded us a certain amount 
of cover, but when we were within 150 
yards of the grazing buffalo the stream 
bed swung away at right angles to our 
line of approach, so we left it and started 
crawling through the sparse grass di- 
rectly toward the animal. We had cov- 
ered about 25 yards when the old fellow 
sensed that something was amiss, raised 
his head, stared at us intently, and 
walked slowly in our direction. As we 
were all in khaki and down on our hands 
and knees, we may have looked to him 
like a trio of lions having a daylight 
stalk. At any rate, he decided to come a 
bit closer to have a better look. When 
he was about 100 yards from us he 
stopped, pawed, and tossed his head. 

“Better let him have it,” whispered 
Walker. “He won't come any closer, and, 
if he decides to go away, he'll go fast. 
Aim for the point of his shoulder.” 


At THE angle at which the bull was 
facing me, a bullet through the point 
of his near shoulder would probably hit 
the heart or lungs, range through the 
chest cavity, and go out through the ribs 
on the far side. I sat down, rested my el- 
bows on my knees—a position I always 
take if there is time and the grass is not 
too high—steadied myself, and fired. I 
could hear the bullet thud into the flesh. 
With a grunt the buffalo wheeled, 
dashed behind some bushes, and disap- 
peared over the crest of the hill before 
I could get in a second shot. The tre- 
mendous recoil of the .470 gives such a 
shock to the nervous system that any- 
one shooting it is dazed for an instant 
and correspondingly slow with the sec- 
ond barrel. The other buffalo, which had 
apparently been lying well concealed 
down in the grass, and which we had not 
seen until that moment, sprang up at my 
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shot, and rushed off with his companion. 
We ran up the hill after the buffalos, 
but, as I am past 50, I had dropped far 


behind Walker and Japie before we cov- | 


ered the hundred-odd yards to the crest. 
Just before I reached the top I heard the 
death bellow that a stricken buffalo al- 
ways gives as it draws its last breath. 
Thoroughly contented, yet a little sad- 
dened as I am always at the death of a 
big game animal, I made my way down 
the hill to where my first buffalo had 
fallen. The old bull had gone through 
the deep donga at the bottom and just 
reached the top on the far side when he 
went down to stay. 

We skinned out the head, had a late 
breakfast, and went back to camp. 

I had had such exceptional luck that I 
hated to think of leaving. Yet I had all 

' the trophies I had asked for, even if my 
lion was not the very best, and my cold 
seemed to be getting worse. 

On the way back I shot a splendid bull 
sable for Walker, and a zebra for my- 
self, but the zebra was sacrificed use- 
lessly. He had evidently been attacked 


by a lion a few days before and, al- | 


| though he had escaped, the skin of his 
back and rump was split in at least five 
places—great rips 12 inches long. 





train to Bulawayo, and then on to Pre- 
toria. I had been away from my desk 
just 22 days on what I feel was the most 
successful shooting trip of my life. I had 
fired just 24 shots, 19 with the .30/06, and 
five with the .470, and had killed five 
wart hogs, one impalla, one sable, one 
roan, one koodoo, one lioness, one rhino, 
one crocodile, and one buffalo, besides 
shooting the leopard in the trap and 
helping with the other rhino. 

It was hardly a real pleasure trip, be- 
cause of the tsetse flies, but I wouldn’t 
take anything in the world for the mem- 
ory of that eventful fortnight in the Af- 
rican bush. 
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FRONT siGHT7 ATTACHMENT HOOKS 
BASE SECURELY TO FRONT 
SIGHT BASE 
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After 2 days on the trail I caught a | 








Two grand shots, son! I never saw a prettier double. And now 
we've each got three birds, so let’s call it a day. I know you’re 
rarin’ to go. You want to keep on crackin’ em down like 
that, but think about next year and the years after. 


Birds are scarce, because cover and nesting places have been 
destroyed by draining and clearing of land. We’ve got to 
leave birds for seed or soon the crop will fail. I’d rather kill 
a few birds every year, than take all the law allows for a while 
and then put up the old gun for good. So would you. Re- 
member, too, that you may have a boy of your own some day, 
and you’ll want to teach him to hunt. Save some birds for him. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


899 KING STREET WILMINGTON, DEL, 
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SNUG FIT ON CLEANING PATCH 
BARREL CLEARANCE 


7 PREVENT undue wear on a pistol 
or revolver barrel during the clean- 
ing process, I have devised a cleaning- 
rod guide that can be snapped over the 
muzzle instantly. Through one end of 
the cylindrical attachment runs a bore 
just big enough to admit the cleaning 
rod. Toward the middle, this bore 
widens to make room for the cleaning 
patch, At the other end, it is still wider, 
so the device can be fitted snugly over 
the end of the gun. The cleaning patch, 
of course, is attached after the rod has 
been pushed through the attachment. 
The hook which makes instant attach- 
ment possible is fixed to the top of the 
device and slips around the front-sight 
base. On guns that have adjustable 
front sights, the hook fits under the 
adjustment screw.—R. H. Wolff, Wis. 


Ithaca's range from the little .410 to the big Magnum 10 bore. 
Single and double trap guns, from $39.75 to $900.00. New 


catalog with gun, dog and hunting information, 9¢ in stamps. 
"Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” SxeeTGun 
Ithaca Gun Company, Box 10, Ithaca, New York 








s y J spose NEW MARLIN SPORTINGCARBINES 


We offer these brand new factory 
guarantee Marlin Carbines in the 
popular 30/30 and 32 Special calibers, on smokeless steel barrels, Sporter, 
2/3 magazine, also re goer carbine with - a bee he sit on 
C.0.D’s) SPECIAL aA — 
AMMUNITION 30/ 30 or 32 Special, metal case . bullets, per 100...........essccsseese 
| SAVAGE MODEL No. 40 Super Sporter, 30/06 Gov’t., 30/30—300 calibers (brand new).. 23.78 
| WINCHESTER MODEL No. 21 Double Shotgun (brand new) 12 and 20 gauge ...............44- 36.45 
| HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO, (Free 1985 catalog also a cartridge list) L-52 Warren St., New York 
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What's on Your Mind2 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Another Remarkable Shot 


EDITOR RECENT issue of 
Outdoor Life: OvutTpoor LIFE 
printed a short article 

by “T. W.” entitled “Most Remarkable 
Shot.” The circumstances described re- 
mind me of a somewhat similar occur- 
rence which took place many years ago. 
A 15-year-old lad had the happy expe- 
rience of being allowed for the first time 
to go alone into the woods with a big- 
caliber moose rifle. But he saw no big 
wild beast—that is to say, on the first 
day. As he was returning home, dark- 
ness began to descend over valley and 
forest. There was a small lake in a 
swamp near the path he followed. In the 
semidarkness and in the absence of any 
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ripples on the water, the pond looked 
like a big bowl of ink, fringed by yellow 
moss. As he came near this spot he 
heard a flock of ducks squawking and 
swishing overhead. In a moment he 
could hear them lighting on the lake 
with a loud splash. In swimming to- 
ward their roosting place they caused a 
whitish triangle to appear on the water. 
It was a reflection from the disappearing 
twilight against the wavelets produced 
by the ducks. Although the “triangle” 
was at least 300 yd. away and the rifle 
bullet was known to drop rapidly after 
100 yd., the boy could not resist the temp- 
tation to fire his gun. He rested his 
heavy piece of artillery on a rock and 
pulled the trigger. The noise made by 
the frightened and departing ducks was 
soon over, and the boy went home. 

At daybreak the next morning the boy 
again went into the woods over the same 
path by the lake. A strong wind had 
come up in the night, blowing in the di- 
rection from where the “triangle” had 
been and toward the rock where the shot 
was fired. And there, bobbing in the 
waves against the rock lay a big and 
beautiful mallard drake, very recently 
killed from a bullet which had torn away 
the top of his head. The boy who fired 
the gun was the writer.—‘Q”, Bismark, 
N. D. 


Takes Issue With Askins 


EDITOR HEARTILY agree 
Outdoor Life: with Maj. Askins 
when he says that all 
blind baiting and commercial hunting 
should be stopped. But when he urges the 
outlawing of decoys as a conservation 
measure and as a new way to increase 
the average duck hunter's skill with a 
scatter gun I just as heartily disagree. 
In the first place, if we are running 
short of ducks—and from all reports I 
believe we are,—what is a better way to 
conserve our supply than to cut down on 
our bag limit and rigidly enforce that 
limit? If we can't enforce bag limits, 
why set up other game laws that would 
be equally ineffective? 
When I am shooting over decoys, I us- 
ually get my duck or miss him alto- 
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gether. Very seldom do I wound one that 
gets away. But, when I am pass-shoot- 
ing—and I have done quite a lot of it,—I 
believe that I lose at least three ducks 
that show they have been hit to one that 
I get in the bag. The three that get away 
either die from the wound or fall easy 
prey to predators. The reason for this is 
that in pass-shooting the closest birds 
are, as a rule, barely within range, with 
most of them really out of range for a 
sure kill. 

Maj. Askins speaks about ducks being 
“burned-out” after being fooled a few 
times with decoys. If there is anything 
that would cause ducks to get “burned- 
out” any more quickly than to burn them 
with shot when they are a little out 
of range, I don’t know what it would be. 
Anyway, if they won’t come back to de- 
coys after being fooled a few times, they 
won't get hurt and so can raise more 
ducks next year. 

The major also is afraid that a man 
using decoys might shoot into a mass of 
ducks sitting among his decoys. When 
I speak of duck hunters I have sports- 
men in mind. How any man could shoot 
into a flock of ducks sitting in the water 
o1 wheat field and still call himself a 
sportsman is beyond me. 

Maj. Askins, in another article in the 
same issue, says that, while using a dou- 
ble-barreled Ithaca Magnum 10 bore 
loaded with 2 oz. of No. 3. shot, he fired 
both barrels into a solid acre of ducks, 
sitting so close together that they 
couldn’t get any closer. He gave the 
range as a little over 100 yd. I suppose if 
he could have sneaked to say about 60 
yd., he could have killed about half an 
acre of ducks. Does that take lots of 
skill, Major?—Alonzo Osborn, Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho. 


Am | Screaming! 


N ATTENTION 
caller has _ called 
my attention to the 
fact that your magazine has questioned 
whether or not I have the ability to 
scream. Let me set all arguments at rest. 
I come of a long line of aged-in-the- 
wood screamers that can scream fluently 
upon any and all occasions when they 
feel so disposed. 
It’s true that most cougars don’t make 
a practice of screaming. We don’t need 
any practice. I, for one, don’t believe in 
going around screaming all the time just 
for the hell of it. Sometimes I'll go for 
weeks or even months without uttering 
anything louder than a meow. Then all 
of a sudden I'll feel as if I just had to 
scream and I let off such a good one that 
I often scare even myself. In fact, if you 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





ever want to enjoy any fancy scream- 
ing, you ought to come up and hear me 
sometime. 

My ability along these lines has some- 
times been doubted because the persons 
who hear me, as a rule, are city folks, 
out in the woods on their first hunting 


trip. But, as a matter of fact, they are 
the ones who hear us oftener. Suppose 
you were in my place, what would you 
do? Would you go screaming around an 
old-timer who would either pay no at- 
tention to you or else try a shot? Or 
would you tune up in the vicinity of a 
greenhorn until you had to stop scream- 
ing because his fright made you laugh so 
hard? 

As for me I’m rather careful not to let 
screaming get the best of me. I can take 
it or leave it alone, and I can under- 
stand how hunters in my section might 
well be deluded in thinking I couldn't 
scream at all. Not all cougars are like 
me though. I had an aunt once who 
would scream at practically nothing at 
all. She’d scream if her old man brought 
home rabbits too often and she’d scream 
if he didn’t bring them home often 
enough. 

She’d scream when he asked her to go 
out hunting with him and scream when 
he’d yawn and suggest that he’d go out 
alone and try to get a nice goat for din- 
ner. 

“What’s the matter?” she’d scream. 
“Getting tired of my company that you 
can’t take me along too?” 

She suspected, too, that he had an eye 
for a trim little cougar that lived about 
3 miles from their cave and my aunt 
would begin to scream whenever the old 
boy started off in that direction. He 
really had a pretty tough time of it until 
one day he managed to walk her too 
close to a trap. 

Just because you’ve never heard or 
seen a cougar scream doesn’t prove a 
thing. You’ve never looked at the back 
of your head either but that doesn’t 
mean you haven't got one. 

But I'll tell you what to do. Just run 
another article about cougars screaming 
and then listen. That noise you'll hear 
will be me screaming.—A. Cougar, Calif. 


Capt. Robinson's Bear 


EDITOR | DISLIKED Capt. 
Outdoor Life: Robinson’s illogical 
article in which he at- 
tempted to defend the sheep and cattle- 
men’s efforts to destroy all game. And, 
certainly, if Capt. Robinson had ever 
seen a grizzly, he would not have sub- 
mitted the picture of a brown bear 
wearing a curious, bovine expression. 
Finally, experienced bear hunters have 
hunted in vain for sign of bear in the 
region described in Capt. Robinson's 
story.—A. H. Wilkins, W. Va. 





Duck Nests in Tree 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


URING the past two 

summers, a golden- 
eye duck has made its 
nest in a decayed poplar tree on my 
ranch. The nest is about 30 ft. from the 
ground, and the hole the duck must pass 
through is so small that the bird fre- 
quently catches a wing in it, forcing the 
duck to drop down and fly around for 
another try at the narrow entrance. The 
duck is relatively tame and affords a 
good opportunity for taking movies of 
its activities. At present we are trying 
to learn the duck’s method of taking its 
young from the tree. We have not as 
yet found out whether it takes the young 
in its bill, or whether they drop out.— 
O. H. Anderson, Alberta, Canada. 
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An Inexpensive Gunsling 


deer or squirrel hunting where one 

shoots almost exclusively in the stand- 
ing position, should have a gunsling. 
When properly used, it adds tremendous- 
ly to one’s accuracy in the sitting or 
prone position and it is handy for carry- 
ing the rifle when the hands are other- 
wise occupied. In spite of its obvious 
advantages, many hunters hesitate for 
two reasons to put a sling on a gun 
used principally for hunting. It will, 
when a rifle is being carried through a 
wood, catch on brush and, if one is 
shooting from the standing position, the 
sling is likely to sway in the wind and 
disturb the steady holding. In addition 


Piccer rifle, unless intended solely for 


| the cost of a sling is thought by many 





to make owning one impossible. 

It is possible, however, to make a gun- 
sling yourself that will cost less than 
$1.50. And it can be quickly detached 
from the gun when not needed. 

When I made mine, I sewed together 
two edges of a 32-in. strip of khaki duck, 
then turned this tube inside out. The 
result was a neat, double strip, 1% in. 
wide. As the sling screws on my rifle 
are 23 in. apart, the strap was long 
enough to be folded back at the ends 
and fastened to a buckle or swivel bow. 

To make this sling detachable, get a 
foot of No. 9 or 10 steel wire and two 
small spring snaps, with ring shanks. 
In the middle of a 6-in. piece of wire, 
make a loop and close it around the 
shank of one snap. Bend the two ends 
into the shape of a flattened oval, through 
which the strap can be passed later. 
Across the straight bottom edge of this 
snap, solder another piece of wire for 
reenforcement. Do the same with the 
other snap. You will find a vise and 
hammer big helps in bending the wire. 

Next you will need a two-tongued 
buckle long enough to take your strap 
and about 1% in. wide. These are easily 
made from wire. Two wire “keepers” 
about 1% in. wide also are needed. These 
should be made of No. 12 wire and have 
two bars across the middle, one above 
the other. Separate pieces can be sol- 
dered on to form these bars or they may 
be formed from one piece of wire, if 
properly twisted. 

In assembling your sling, fasten each 
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SCREW EYE 
LEATHER or 
WIRE LOOP 


SNAP 


SNAP IN SNAP-HOLDER 







SNAP 
HOLDER 


KEEPER 





BUCKLE 


Showing various parts used in construction 
of the gunsling and how they are assembled 


end of a 1-ft. strip of canvas to one 
crossbar of a keeper. Then, before the 
front end of the sling is fastened to the 
forward snap holder, run the strip 
through the wire keepers so as to leave 
the short strap, or “loop,” and one bar 
of each keeper below the sling strap. 
Each end of the sling strap should then 
be fastened to a snap holder either by 
riveting or sewing. 

If your rifle has no screw eyes, one 
should be placed about 2% in. in front 
of the toe of the butt and the other 
about 2 in. to the rear of the fore-arm 
tip. It is advisable to drill holes for the 
screw eyes before inserting them. If 
your rifle has a metal fore-arm tip or 
magazine band, rivet the front screw eye 
to that. Do not, however, attach snaps 
directly to the screw eyes. Put in each 
eye a loop of buckskin, leather, or (my 
own preference) cloth-insulated, copper 
wire. This will prevent your sling from 
rattling—a thing of great importance 
while hunting. A shoemaker will insert 
eyelets in the sling for whatever adjust- 
ments you wish. 

The short, 1-ft. section, attached to 
sling proper, is your arm loop. When 
not in use, it stretches tight against the 
sling. To use it, unsnap the rear end of 
the sling from the rifle, pull down the 
short strap to form a loop and put your 
left arm through it. Then adjust the 
buckle of the sling until it holds the 
arm loop in the right position. 

You'll find this simple arrangement 
just as useful as the more complicated 
adjustments of the standard sling. When 
you get down in a good prone position, 
with that sling straining on the left arm 
just above the elbow, you'll be surprised, 
if slings are a novelty to you, to find how 
steadily you can hold.—H, V, Stent. 


What Shot for Ducks? 


HERE has always been an argument 
Tove: what size shot is the best to 

shoot ducks with. One shooter will 
swear that nothing less than 5’s are 
worth a whoop. The next will say that 
7%4’s will do the work more efficiently. 

A load of 7% will kill a duck at 40 yd. 





just as dead as will a load of 5’s. But at | 


55 yd. it will be a different story. The 
man who shoots small shot will find his 
load will run out of velocity before the 
pattern fails. The big-shot advocate will 
find just the reverse. 

When duck shooting, I always mark 
the birds that are killed outright so that 
when I dress them I can see how many 
pellets it took to insure a clean kill. Bar- 
ring a head or heart shot, I have found 
it takes from three to four 4’s, about 
four 5’s and about five to seven 6’s. 
When the birds are struck with this 
number of pellets, they are usually 
killed outright in the air. Leading am- 
munition manufacturers claim that No. 
6 shot has sufficient velocity at 55 yd. to 
insure a kill. They also credit No. 5 at 
65 yd. and No. 4 at 75 yd. 

If the shooter wants a load capable of 
reaching out beyond 60 yd., he will have 
to shoot either 5’s or 4’s, as the 6’s lack 
the velocity to kill consistently. 

So, for average duck shooting, that is 
over decoys or jump shooting in the 
marshes, a modified barrel, shooting 1% 
oz. of 6’s is about the best bet. But if the 
shooting is on a pass or point where lots 
of shots are 60 yd. or more, the fullest 
choke, shooting 5’s or 4’s, is the only 
answer.—Gerard Kohlman. 
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STOEGERS CATALOG & HANDBOOK 


Averitable arms encyclopedia. .Containsnewreduced 
prices. Describes, illustrates all leading American & Imported 
Arms & Amunition. Complete gun part section. Gun Sights, Gun- 
smithing, Restocking, Gunsmith Tools, Complete Ballistics, etc. 
No shooter should be without this amazing 304 page catalog, 


Send 50 in M. O., Coin, Check or Stamps 
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AMERICA GREAT ¢ 
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PRECISION 
RIFLES 


For the 25 Roberts Cartridge 


Made under supervision of 
Mr. N. H. Roberts for critical 
riflemen, who want accuracy 
and dependability. 

Send for folder 


ROBERTS & KIMBALL 
Woburn, Massachusetts 
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STEER-HIDE 
HOLDERS for CARTRIDGES AND SHELLS 


No. 11 Rifle Cartridge Belt with 40 od- 
jvstable loops. Give waist measure. 





No. 7-S Shotgun Shell Belt with 25 
sewn, loops. Give guoge and woist 
meosure. 2% in. width . . . $2.75 
No. 20 Case; holds full box of 20 rifle 
cartridges. Loop for belt. Give coliber. $2.40 


. 
If deoler connot supply send order direct. 
Enciose 3< stomp tor Sporting Goods cotolog 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portland, Ore. 


Since 1857 














THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 


postpaid 


$1.75, 
$2.75, $3.25 


They move the gun straight back. Write for cir- 
cular, and ask your dealer for one. 

THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 












hi-speed and regular. Heavy 
A target pistol built 

Guaranteed. Also made 

Send for folder. 


long rifle, 
barrel, small bore. 
by gun experts. 

with 4%-inch barrel. 







HIGH STANDARD MFG, CO., 173 East St., New Haven, Conn. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 





a _ RICE PEEP SIGHT 


a 


For Krag rifles 
*. only. Positive ele- 
vation and windage. 
Anyone can mount. 
$1. Springfield 
Sporter butt plates, 
cast aluminum, ’ 
Satisfaction. or 
money refunded. 


ERNEST RICE, 356 7th Street, ELYRIA, OHIO 
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Marked in this way, an old-timer insists, a dog can easily be 
seen by the upland hunter in any cover and any type of light 


The Irish setter matron, 
owned byJ.H.McCullough, 
of Sedan, Kan., with the 
17 surviving puppies from 
her unusual litter of 23 


ONDERING over William Cary Dun- 

can’s article, “Color Doesn’t Make a 

Bird Dog,” in a recent issue of OuT- 

poor Lire, I found a number of ques- 
tions running through my mind. 

Did you ever locate a motionless deer 
against the dun background of autumn 
by the white patch on its throat and so 
identify it? Or did you ever see, in the 
thick bushes, a deer that would have 
been invisible except for its flashing, 
white flag? What attracts your atten- 
tion to a motionless skunk in the fading 
light of a November afternoon? 

When you are driving through hilly 
country, have you ever observed that the 
nearly white cattle grazing on the distant 
hill are the first to attract your attention 
to the herd? Did you ever, on a dark 
night, drive a white horse beside a black 
or bay and feel that you were driving 
only the white one? 

Last winter I was exercising a near- 
white pointer on a wide, snow-covered 
meadow. I was surprised to find that I 
could follow her visually only by the flap- 
ping of her brown ears and by watching 
the liver spots along her back. I had 
never hunted with her under snowy con- 
ditions before and, on bare ground, the 
white of her body had always served to 
mark her position. 

Duncan’s article was_ interestingly 
written, but it will be difficult to convert 
us old fellows, whose opinion is based on 
long observation of wild and domestic 
animals, to his preference for red dogs. 

I once had a pair of female pointers 
from the same litter. I saved one because 
she was largely white. I saved the other, 
an almost solid, dark, liver-colored dog, 
because I couldn’t get rid of her. Hunt- 
ing them together against a drab, fall 





background, my eye caught the light dog 
much more easily than the dark, but af- 
ter a light, early snowfall, the dark one 
was much easier to see. 

When fox hunting with a black-and- 
tan, a liver-brown-and-tan, and a near- 
white dog, it was always easier to “pick 
up” the white dog at a distance. The 
dark dogs stood out better against snow. 

Duncan speaks of his 40 years of expe- 
rience. Well, I began bird hunting be- 
fore 1880 when my little brown spaniel 
“upped” partridges to the low limbs of 
trees while I toppled them off with my 
Flobert rifle. And I remember the last 
flight of the wild pigeons, too. From then 
till now I have hunted the same country 
over with spaniels, pointers, setters, bea- 
gles, ’coon hounds, and foxhounds. 

I've never been down to Grand Junc- 
tion, but I’ve seen a good many field 
trials, am a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Field Trial Association, and rarely 
miss the trials at Hooksett. So we may 
not be as blind in following the leader as 
the author of that article pictures us. At 
all events, after hunting for a lifetime 
with dogs of all breeds and colors, I 
would not trade my lightly marked 
pointers and setters for any others. I 
take this attitude solely from the view- 
point of all-round practicability—Frank 
T. Woodbury, M. D. 


No Birth Control Here 


APA Dionne was scarcely more sur- 

prised when the quintuplets arrived 
than was J. H. McCullough, of Sedan, 
Kansas, when his Irish setter recently 
presented him with 23 puppies, all but 
six of which were sound and healthy. At 
the end of 2 weeks they were just about 













A force-trained dog stanch on 
point, The way in which one man 
is able to finish such training in 
90 minutes is described below 


as vigorous as a normal litter. 

McCullough, being a fancier of Irish 
setters, is used to the fecund ways of this 
breed but this is something quit e unprec- 
edented in his experience. Although 
there may have been another litter or 
two as large, I do not recall it. 

I once heard of a greyhound which de- 
livered 21 on one occasion and I saw a 
great Dane bitch that had 18 at a clip, 
but these are the closest approaches to 
such a record that have come to my at- 
tention. 

I am indebted to Luther Smith, a well- 
known trainer of field dogs, for the photo 
of the Irish setter’s litter.—A. F. H. 


Trains Dog in 90 Minutes 


T took J. A. Sanches Antunano, whose 

hobby is raising bird dogs at his home 
in Yucatan, Mexico, only 1% hours to 
complete the yard training (including re- 
trieving) of his dog, Whoopee, a grand- 
son of Comanche Frank. 

In his recently published book, “Prac- 
tical Education of the Bird Dog,” the 
senor writes: 

“Whoopee learned to heel, sit down, 
drop—the last by voice and sign—in the 
first 10 minutes. His retrieving lessons 
were quickly mastered. Whoopee is now 
perfect in his obedience and style of re- 
trieving. He has not been intimidated by 
the ‘force system’ and he bears as much 
affection for me as I do for him.” 

The secret of Antunano’s success with 
the force system is in knowing how to 
apply it. In this both the human temper- 
ament and that of the dog both play an 
important part. 

While Antunano is not a professional 
trainer, he attains results so rapidly with 
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Give Your PUPPIES 
“) A HEALTHY 
START 


You owe it to your Pup- 
pies to give them every 
hance to become fine, healthy dogs. Ward off 
fections, prevent rickets—Give mother and her 


( 
. 
babie 


Dr. LeGear’s 
Concentrate Tablets 
Supplies Vitamins A and D—necessary elements. 
There is a Dr. LeGear prescription for all 
ilments common to dogs. At Druggists and 


Supply Dealers. For liberal sample of Dr. Le- 
Gear's Flea & Shampoo Soap, 
ind Dr. LeGear’s Dog Book, 
ser d 6c to 


‘DR. L. D. LEGEAR . Sd , 


wSicLouls, mo: at RS 
DR.LEGEARS 
Serer he 
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@ Either Sergeant’s By ope Soap” or 
“Skip-Flea Powder” will kill every flea on 
your dog. Satisfaction or money-back 
guarantee. Sold by druggists and pet shops 
everywhere. Ask our veterinarian for FREE 
ADVICE, Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad Street Richmond, Virginia 


9 
Sergeants 
SKIP-FLEA SOAP™ AND POWDER 











Apply on just one spot 
and kill all the fleas on 
the dog or cat. 


SAFE—SURE 


ONE-SPOT does not 
repel fleas; it KILLS 


One pot 


Flea Killer 


them. 
25 % 50¢ everywhere 
ONE-SPOT TOWN 
r\ h. Box 7 Elkridge, Md. 
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BROKEN GUN DOGS 


Pointers—Setters 
Cocker and Springer Spaniels 
Labrador Retrievers 
Shown at work in the field at any time. 


ELCOVA 


Elias C. Vail, R. D. 3, Route 55, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


DANA AAS AAA 


HERMOSA KENNELS 
| SEPTEMBER PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 


Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxter- 
riers, Miniature Foxterriers, Boston 
Terriers, Scottish Terriers, Orange 
Pomeranians, Pekingese. 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Veterinarian 
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Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 


Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 


, his canine pupils that his methods have 
attracted the attention of leading sports- 
men, not only in Latin America but in 
this country as well. He is a frequent 
visitor to our field trials and it has been 
the pleasure of this writer some years 
ago to make a tour of the Northwest 
with him, taking in the bird-dog trials at 
Washington, Oregon, and British Colum- 
bia.—A. F. H. 


A Retrieving Hound 


NE of your recent correspondents 
wondered if his dog was ruined by 
having taught it to retrieve. I have a 
| hound, which, when it was a pup, I 
taught to retrieve any kind of game or 
other object. After she learned to run 
rabbits, I shot a rabbit over her and had 
| her bring it back to me. 
I would let each rabbit I shot lie until 
| she reached it and then give the com- 
mand, “Bring it here.” She soon learned 
to retrieve without the command. If she 
was chasing a rabbit and it circled 
|} around to me where I could shoot, I al- 
ways let it lie until she trailed and lo- 
cated it. 
Retrieving has not hurt my hound in 
the least, but has been a big help to me 


| in this hilly country, as she can run down | 


a steep bank and retrieve the game much 
more easily than I. 

I took a friend out hunting with me 
one day and, when the first rabbit was 
shot, told him to watch my dog bring it 
in, thinking that this demonstration 
would be interesting. His only reply was, 
“You've got a lazy man’s dog!” 

Lazy man’s dog or not, she has trailed 
many a badly hit rabbit that I would 





have lost had she not brought it back to| 


me. She will also retrieve birds, squirrels 
and other game. What is even more 
gratifying, it has not affected her nat- 
ural hound instincts in any way. To me 
she is invaluable, the best all-round dog 
on the various kinds of game we have 
here that I have ever owned.—R. L. Lide, 
Ohio. 


| Age For Spaying 





|THE article, The Spaying Question, in| 


a recent issue of your Dog Department 

should interest a great many readers. 

Many hunters would prefer a female to 
a male dog, but hesitate to get one be- 
cause of the annoyance of the heat pe- 
| riods and the possible effect of spaying 

on the hunting instincts. 

The normal bitch is in season twice, 
and not infrequently, three times each 
| year. These periods may occur just when 
her services on a hunt are most desired, 
whereas the male is ready to hunt at all 
times. 

The author of that article quotes one 
|authority as favoring the operation, 
| while he himself does not. Granting that 
| both are equally well-informed, the ar- 


| ticle gives no helpful information. This | 


subject deserves more detailed discussion 
}and concrete information from persons 
qualified to speak. 

While I have no definite data on this 
| point, my observations during 25 years as 
a veterinarian have convinced me that 
the age at which spaying is done has no 


relation to the fat, phlegmatic condition | 


| that is so common in spayed females. | 


| There is, however, definite reason for 

waiting until the animal is 5 or 6 months 
|old, as the ovaries directly affect the 
physical development of the young. 
Bitches spayed too early may become 
| weak, shiftless individuals. I am sure all 
owners of gun dogs, setters, pointers, 
spaniels or hounds, would welcome re- 
liable information as to the effect of 
spaying on the hunting instincts.—Rob’t 
| D. Wall, D. V. M. 
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HIS CHIEF ENEMY 
IS CARELESS 
FEEDING 





@ It’sa known fact! 
Careless feeding is the 
chief cause of canine 
disorders. Owners 
make the serious mistake of feeding left- 
over table scraps or ordinary, hit-or-miss 
commercial mixtures. Don’t run this risk! 
Pard, the scientific beef feeding formula for 
dogs, has been developed by a specialist in 
nutrition from a great University. It’s the 
first real health food for dogs. Ask for it! 


PARD 


HEALTH FOOD 


FOR DOGS 








The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Send stamp 
for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O. L., Galion, Ohio 
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USE THE 
NEW FLIT 
POWDER 

ON"THE 


CAT AND 


“” 


CANARY 
Too! 





THE BEST INSECT POWDER EVER 
DEVELOPED — 95% active ingredi- 
ents. Sure death to fleas. No odor. 
Retains its power, killing fleas as 
they hatch. Harmless to man and 
dog. Three sizes, 10¢, 25¢ and $1.50. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 


Copr. 1935, Stanco Inc. 








FREE were ron 


BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages. 








Cc. Tf.) 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 


Large Roundworms and 


Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Heips keep your dog thrifty! 
For Free, ‘Bookle t write ae a N-55-I 
mal Industry 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Sven Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 





Gossetts American Hounds 


Ye Olden Tyme Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 


Far fam r impressive hound character, 





4 long ears, deep bugle voic — cold trailing 
ability, hunting senseand endurance. Peers 
* 2 M a hound-dom. Dastvaled for big game 
coon Breeds best studs, train ned 
he sunds, bred bitches, puppies. Also the fin- 
at in rabbit minded roy aly bred AK ¢ 
fie agies. Highly descriptive illustrated cat- 
alog and sale a tise sot absorbing interest to 


every wrnuon 

HER MOsA VISTA FARM 

W. Ear. GosseTr—Owne) 
R 


Bannock ! Ohio 





WOODWORKER’S 


Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is 
written especially for 
the man who likes to 
make things in his 
own home with power 
tools. Tells what 
power machinery you will need to turn 
out beautifully finished furniture. How 
to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, miter 
saw, jointer, and band saw. How to 
bore and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 
—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, how 
to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to make 
shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and concave cuts. 
How to make a tilt-top table, occasional table, reed- 
ing and fluting, faceplate and chuck turning, turning 
rings, veneering. How to make the surface perfect, 
how to apply stain, wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, 
shellac, varnish, lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power ma- 
chinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step in- 
structions for intricate designs in cabinet making, 
236 Twa 192 pages, full cloth bound, only 
$1.00 C.O. Send order WITH NO MONEY for 
WOODWORKER’S TURNING AND JOINING 
MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 plus few cents 
postage when book arrives. 


OUTDOOR Lire 
353 Fourth Ave. 








York, N. Y. 
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Guns, Bullets, and Game 


(Continued from page 69) 


second upon the shock or jellying ac- 
tion, caused by the impact of the bullet. 

In the first instance, the actual tear- 
ing depends on the size and penetration 
of the bullet and upon the nature of the 
nerves, bones, blood vessels, and sinews 
that may be affected. The shock action 
depends upon the velocity with which the 
bullet strikes the living tissue. 

The jellying of living tissue begins 
when the velocity of impact is around 
2,000 feet a second, and increases as the 
striking velocity increases. I recall one 
illuminating example of shock action. 
A grouse was killed instantly by a 
.250/3000 Savage, 87-grain bullet, (muz- 
zle velocity, 3,000-foot-seconds) without 
the skin on the grouse’s neck being 
broken. The bullet struck the feathers 
on the neck and the shock transmitted 
was quite sufficient to kill the bird in- 
stantly. Again I have seen the feathers 
stripped from a grouse’s neck with a 
.45/90 Winchester bullet without making 
the grouse fly or even disturbing its se- 
renity. Even with a 220-grain Spring- 
field, I have creased a grouse’s head, only 
to have it whirl skyward in dizzy spirals, 
usually to fall back to the ground dead. 
Under similar conditions, a 110-grain, 
.30/30 Remington or a .250/3000 Savage 
bullet would have killed the grouse on 
the spot. 

One year we had ample time to make 
all kinds of experiments while hunting 
in the Maine woods. Five of us were in 
camp for a month. We had the following 
guns: two Springfield Sporters; two 
.80/30 Winchesters, Model 1894, half mag- 
azines, take-down 24-inch barrels; one 
Model 99 .300 Savage; one 8mm. Mauser, 
with set triggers, telescope sight and all 
the gadgets; one Winchester .32 Special, 
26-inch barrel, full magazine, Lyman 2A 
rear sight; one double-barrel shotgun; 
one Remington .22 automatic rifle. What 
an armament! 


T THE end of the season we found 

that the Springfields had been taken 
out not more than one day by any one 
man. The man with the 8mm. Mauser 
had hunted with it every day and had 
killed nothing, though he had numerous 
shots at deer, grouse, lynx, and even bear. 
Neither the shotgun nor the .22 had been 
taken more than a quarter of a mile 
from camp and then only when a grouse 
had been located. That year we had to 
tote our game, guns and equipage 5 miles 
to the Aroostook River when we started 
home, as it was impossible for a team 
to cross the flooded river. Griffin and I 
had to do the toting. So, rule No. 1 for 
all our future camps becomes: “One 
hunter—one gun. By Order of Barker 
and Griffin.” 

The lesson to be deduced from this 
experience is “select the gun suitable to 
the game and the country.” In the moun- 
tains of the West and Northwest, the 
Springfield suits me, while in the Maine 
woods I love my .30/30 Winchester. In 
the jungle, when after game that is not 
dangerous, a good 12 gauge double-barrel 
shotgun is the proper medicine. The .22 
is a delightful companion on a squirrel 
hunt or when waging war on tin cans 
and other plinker targets. 

Those are my choices, but every fellow 
is entitled to his own pets. None of 
them, however, is of any particular value 
unless the hunter knows how to use it 
and understands the habits and anatomy 
of the game he is after. 





Coming In At Command 


Question: I have a 3-year-old beagle that 
has developed into a wonderful hunter and 
throws her whole heart into her task. However, 
she has one fault. She does not stop to hunt me 
up at regular intervals.—G. K. I., Ind. 


Answer: If the dog is hunting and on a hot 
trail, it is not advisable to call or scold her 
simply because she does not look you up. She 
is obeying her natural instincts. 

If, however, she merely wanders away and 
does not pay any attention to your commands or 
directions when not on a trail, it means simply 
that her early yard-training lessons have been 
neglected. Train her to come to voice, whistle 
or horn, as you prefer, but do not expect her to 
give up a hot trail and come to you when she is 
occupied in her regular calling, unless you wish 
to make her hunting instincts subservient to 
your demands for obedience. Nevertheless, all 
beagles or any other breed should be sufficiently 
yard-broken to come in at command when such 
commands are reasonably given.—A. F. H. 


How Springers Work 


Question: Can you give me any information 
on springer spaniels, their habits, how they 
work when hunting, etc?—W. A. S., Md. 


Answer: The springer spaniel, as his name 
implies, springs rather than points his game. 
The dogs are taught to hunt within gunshot, 
and should be perfectly trained to hunt to the 
gun. They are supposed to hunt all likely cover 
and should be equally at home seeking feath- 
ered or furred game. When the springer ap- 
proaches game, or a locality where he believes 
it to be, his actions become increasingly viva- 
cious. His tail action, which is always merry, 
becomes even more rapid, and the general de- 
meanor indicates that game is near. If the 
quarry is a hare or rabbit, the dog routs it out 
of its hiding place and, the moment it comes 
forth, the dog drops and remains down while 
the shot is made. If the quarry is killed or 
wounded, the dog must retrieve at command, 
but should remain at down charge until com- 
manded to leave his position. With feathered 
game it is the same. The moment the bird is 
flushed the dog drops and remains down until 
he gets his orders to make the retrieve.—A. F. H. 


Finishing a Setter's Training 

Question: I purchased a fine-looking Gordon 
setter and shot over him all last season with ex- 
cellent results. He is 2 years old, but has never 
had any force training. He is a natural re- 
triever and will bring in dead birds, but is in- 
clined to mouth them some. His worst fault is 
“charging” at shot, especially if a bird is 
missed. He will run rabbits if one happens to 
hop up in front of him. He is steady on point, 
but has never worked with any other dog, ex- 
cept one, and on that occasion he never backed 
a point. Would you advise that this dog be put 
in the hands of a professional trainer, or do you 
think he is too old?—J. L. McC., Ind. 


Answer: Your dog obviously has considera- 
ble quality, but has been spoiled by lax han- 
dling. When a dog once learns that he can take 
advantage of his master, he is inclined to do so. 
He is not too old to be corrected of his faults 
and a thorough course of yard training, followed 
by work afield, should make an excellent dog of 
him. I doubt that you would be able to impart 
that finished education yourself unless you have 
studied the subject thoroughly and are temper- 
amentally fitted for the task. By “charging” 
(which is a term generally used when the dog 
drops to wing and shot) I suppose you mean he 
breaks shot and chases. All this can be cor- 
rected, but very often the best professionally 
trained dog may be ruined after he goes back to 
his master unless he is handled in precisely the 
same manner as he was while being trained. It 
might be well, in case you send him to a trainer, 
to get from the trainer the words of command 
he uses and the methods he employs, so that 
after your dog is trained you can continue with 
the trainer’s technique. Otherwise it will be 
necessary to have the dog rebroken every sea- 
son.—A. F. H. 
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DISINFECTS 







Use Glover’s Kennel and 
Flea Soap when you bathe 
your dog and see how wonderfully beneficial 
itis forhim. Get acaketoday! Only 25¢. 


GLOVER’S FLEA and INSECT POWDER — 
the safe, sure powder for killing fleas and 
lice on dogs and cats. 


Write today for acopy of Glover’s new 
free DOG BOOK. 48 pagesof valu- 


able information with many illustrations. Address 





GLOVERS 


Dept. 3, 462 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











Extra Dollars 
FOR YOU 


Thousands of men all over the country now are making 


extra dollars every week by representing Outdoor Life in 
their local communitie Nearly two hundred thousand 
portsmen are reading this great magazine and the list is 
rowing steadily month by month. Get your share of this 
easy money. We send complete supplies and instructions 
yolutely FREE. No deposit required. No trick scheme 


just sound commission selling. You keep up to 40% 
Clip this ad, paste it on a postcard and mail today to 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Desk 1105 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Build Your Own 
Cabins, Lodges, 
and Bungalows 


Brand new book just off the press. Complete plans for 
beginners. Step-by-step instructions, designs for cabins, 
Iges, tourist homes, wayside stands, bungalows. Every 
roblem of location, drainage, water supply How to cut 
1 erect structure. All about floors, roofs, windows, doors. 


How to do whole job from foundation to chimney top. 
What to do inside and outside. How to estimate costs 
re you start, what lumber to use, etc. Revelation in 
f i Prepared by experts for Outdoor Life readers— 
genuine as such a book can be made. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. No money required with 
ler ur ry you prefer. Just send coupon and pay postman 
few cents postage when book arrives. SATIS- 

FACTION GUARANTEED. If, after examining this 








nual, you are not completely satisfied, return it and 
uarantee to promptly refund your money! 

freee ewe eee een oe = onannnenne=4 
. OUTDOOR LIFE 9-35 1 

353 FOURTH AVENUE ' 
' NEW YORK, N. Y. 1 
’ 
1 Send HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGEs, ! 
, BUNGALOWS.” I will pay postman $2.00 plus a ! 
' * cents postage when the book arrives. If dissatisfied 1 
\ arantee to refund my money if I send the book 4 

i ate writhin ten days (If you prefer to pay now send i 
4 $2.00 with order). 
l ! 
, 1 
, ' 
, 1 
' ' 
1 Add ! 
' ' 
, ! 
7. ee aiceesenconnianmunnsesene State........ : 
‘ 
, Orders from outside United States must be accom- 1 
: panied by $2.00. i 
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The Health. cf 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 








Dr. Hermann is glad to answer per- 
} sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious | 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully by 

a person unable to examine the dog. In | 


such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 








Afraid of Car 


Question: Our Boston bull accompanied us 
on a sage-chicken hunt 2 years ago. She ran 
wild, jumping after one bird and then another. 
When we finally caught her, after a long chase, 
she was exhausted, and had to be carried back 
to the car. On another trip she puffed and 
panted as though she had been running. Peb- 
bles from the gravel road, striking the car 
fenders, worried her and she cringed to the bot- 
tom of the car. Now, though she appears anx- 
ious to ride with us, she pants and drips from 
the mouth even when we travel but a few blocks. 
| As soon as she leaves the car, she becomes nor- 
} mal, 

Up to the time of the chicken hunt, she rode 
in the car without showing any of the symptoms. 
We wormed her for both round and tapeworms 
but so far, it has done no good. She is healthy 
and full of vitality in every other respect. 

I give her one meal a day. This consists of 
one-quarter can of a prepared dog food, mixed 
with bran flakes and cooked carrots. The meal 
weighs % lb. What might be done to restore 
our dog to a normal condition when we take her 


with us?—Mrs. J. C. L., Idaho. 


Answer: The condition you describe is hy- 
perkinesia, a form of muscular spasm, which 
may be remedied by a complete change of diet 
and medicine. Put a triple bromide tablet in 
each pint of her drinking water. Give her %- 
grain tablet of Luminol before starting each 
ride. Plug her ears with wads of cotton, pushed 
into the canal, to muffle noises. Feed her on 
raw, natural foods. Beef on neck bones, beef 
liver, buttermilk, raw oatmeal, wheat germ, and 
any raw vegetable or fruit.—A. A. H. 


A Severe Case of Chorea 


Question: I have a springer spaniel 4 
months old. A month ago it showed signs of 
large, round worms. A doctor prescribed medi- 
cine, which helped. The dog seemed to be doing 
well and was picking up health when, suddenly, 
it developed a case of twitching or jerking its 
left leg. I rushed it to the doctor and the trou- 
ble was diagnosed as distemper. Four shots of 
distemper serum in 4 weeks resulted in a slight 
fever, but the dog’s appetite and bowel move- 
ment were normal. 

Recently however, the dog has grown weaker, 
and the jerking is more pronounced. My doctor 
does not believe in treating this jerking, or 
chorea, with medicine. He says that a young 
dog will outgrow the condition.—J. M. D., Mich. 








Answer: A case of chorea as severe as you 
indicate leaves little in medicine that will help 
the dog. Give it plenty of raw beef on bones, raw 
beef liver, buttermilk, raw oatmeal and wheat 
germ in two generous meals daily. A triple 
bromide tablet in each pint of drinking water 
will ease its pain.—A. A. H. 


Sheds Hair 


Question: I have a hound 2% years old that 
sheds his hair all year. He is a house dog. Is 
there any remedy?—C. E. B., Pa. 


Answer: All dogs shed hair in small amounts 
almost continuously. A vigorous brushing each 
morning, first against the hair and finally a few 
strokes to smooth down the coat, will gather 
most of that day’s quota of loose hair. Be sure 
that the falling hair is not due to mange or 
eczema which should be corrected if either ex- 


as A. H. 
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No need 
to change his 
diet in the field 


No need to risk a let-down in condition 
through changing your dog’s diet in the 
field—if you feed Milk-Bone as a regular 
part of his diet. It’s an ideal year ’round 
food, made of beef meat, cereals and food 
minerals in correct proportions. Its hard, 
crunchy bone shape appeals to dogs, and 
encourages chewing. Milk-Bone is eco- 
nomical, convenient, and easy to carry in 
the field. For a free sample, write to: Milk- 
Bone Bakery, National Biscuit Company, 
Dept. M-935, 449 West 14th Street, New 
York City. 


MADE IN THE 
NATIONAL 


BISCUIT 


COMPANY’S 
MILK-BONE BAKERY 





curt 
gor’ 
poe 


A FULL MEAL FOR ANY DOG 








2 D0G WORM 
SAPSULES 


reeeet your New s Combined give him new 

; free him of worms...the cause of 
75% aa all dog ailments. It's easy now. No more 
guessing which kind of worms afflict your dog; the 
new Pulvex Worm Capsules expel Tape, Round, and 
Hook Worms in one dosing. No gassing, gagging, or 
harmful effects. At pet shops and 





drug stores, 75c, or write us direct, Backed 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 92 Years 
1939 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Hlinois. | Experience 


PULVEX Grinciz. 





EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS 450 
pslik’’ Te 


Does not cut the dead hair, leaving a stubble coat. but removes ). wm... 
leaving coat soft and lustrous. le of ; aranteed 
to stand the work. One side coarse for strip 

and finishing. Adjustable for thick or thin co: 






comb. FREE, extra 3%" rasor-edge trimming bla 


DOG Comb-Brush Outfit ($1 value). 
Anti-Bark Bridie, stops wanton barkin 





WARNER'S DOG SUPPLIES, Dept. L, Norwich, Conn, 


The Latest 
and Best 
Book on 
Training! 


Anyone can train his setter or pointer by 
following its explicit instructions. 

Beautifully bound in cloth— eerenaee, il- 
lustrated—Price $2.00 Postpai anywhere 
in U. S. Send for our complete list of books. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 


540-542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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| Fe deci as sin Stilt 
ss HOUNDS SPANIELS SETTERS and POINTERS 
FOR SALE—VAIR male and female rabbit hounds. 2 IRISH WATER SPANIELS Genuine, curly coated, GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS: A man’s answer 

years of age, Kentucky-English, Redbone breeding, rat-tails. Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. An to the all-around gun dog. Points, trails, trees, retriev: 
medium size, long ears, know how to hunt briars, brush, ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried and proven land and water. Imported prize winning stud dogs and 
swamps, and start rabbit, stay until shot or holed. True, for over half a — Kindly and affectionate, wonderful matrons from the leading, working strains in Europe. D 
— — pane Connene, extra good voices. Raised and intelligence. Puppies. youngsters, trained dogs. 1 handle Charles Thornton, Missoula, Montana. 7 

. atic ’ > ° > . ———— — = 
rained together but no relation. Can stand weather no ONE BREED EXC LUSIVELY. Perey K. Swan, Chico, DOG BUYERS ATTENTION: Pointers on my time pa 


Never man or gun shy. 
-50. Ten days trial, 
Bank reference 


matter how cold, can trail on snow. 
Pair $25.00, male $15.00 or female $12 











money back guarantee to please you. 
furnished. Kyan, Murray, Ky. 
FOR SALE: TWO Year old male or Female first class 


redbone and bluetick breed. brush 
and briar hunters, fast and hard drivers. Never quit until 
rabbit is shot or holed. Neither man or gun shy, priced to 
sell on trail with written purchase. Money back guarantee, 
bank reference. T. Dalton . Hazel, Kentucky, Route 1. 
MALE RABBIT HOUND—Bluetick-Redbone breeding— 
2‘2 years old, medium size, good voice, long ears. Hunts 
swamps, brush, briars to start a rabbit and will stay until 
holed or shot. Fast, true trailer, and a hard driver, never 


trained rabbithounds, 











tires. Can stand the cold weather, and trail his rabbit on 

snow. Not man or gun shy. A real companion around the 

home. Stock proof. $15.00, ten days trial. Money back 

guarantee to please you. Furnish bank reference. Mike 

Erwin, Murray. Ky 

FOR SALE: ONE of Kentucky's best thoroughly trained 
four-year old redbone and bluetick coonhounds. Fast, 


wide hunter, true and solid tree barker, rabbit and fox broke. 
Priced to sell on trail with written pure hase back guarantee. 
Reference furnished, ¢ ewis, Hazel, Kentucky 












PAIR HIGH CLASS rabbit hounds, breeding. Ky. English 
train, Walker Cross, age 2%. Good routers, steady 
drivers, hold barkers, all day hunters, neither man nor gun 


$10. 


money 


shy. Medium size female, 
c¢. O. D. Ten day trial, 
Wilson, Murray, Ky 
COON, CAT, SKUNK, mink | hounds. Lake, ri 
highland. Wild Gamegetters. Open, silent, semi-silent 
trailers, good hounds considered part payment with sale 
purchase. Illustrated price list, pictures, Sale-terms, 
descriptions, (Dime), Lakeland Fur Exchange, Salem. Mich. 


PAIR MALE AND Female Rabbit Hounds, medium size, 
2% years old, extra nice lookers, good voices. Raised 
and trained together, no relation. Good starters in briars, 
brush and swamps, will stay with rabbit until shot or 
holed. Hole barkers. Fast, true trailers. Hard, steady 
drivers. Not man or gun shy. Pair $25.00, ten days trial. 
Bank reference. Odell Kennel, Murray, Ky. 
OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers 
trained coon, skunk. opossum and mink hounds, 
hounds, Rabbit hounds, Beagle hounds, Pointers 
Setters. Shipped for trial, satisfaction guaranteed. 
medium size, 


alogue ten cents 
MALE RABBIT HOUND—2% years old, 

Redbone and Bluetick breeding. Swamp, briar, brush 
hunter. Extra good starter. Stay until shot or holed. 
Good hole barker. Not man or gun shy. Fast, true trailer 
Hard, steady driver all day long. $15.00, ten days trial. 
tank_reference. T. C. Doran, Murray, Ky. 
BIG. FL INE, NICE started 2 year old coon-hound. Bluetick, 

Black-tan, cross-treeing. Good fine prospect. First $11.00 
buys him C, 0. D. FE. A. Suratt, Baldwyn, Miss 


23 THOROUGHLY TRAINED RABBIT HOU NDS. Guar- 
antee satisfaction. 2 to years old. Black and tans 
Bluetick. Redbone breeds, Small, medium, large sizes. 
Briars and brush hunters. Stay with rabbit until shot or 
holed. Not man or gun shy. Each $15.00, ten days trial 
Furnish bank_ references » K. Kennels, Murray, Ky 
BIG, FINE, , NICE year coon hound Bluetick 
cross treeing. fine prospect. First $11.00 

I 


Black-tan, 
gets him C. 0. D. TW Murry, Ky . 


COON, OPOSSL M, FOX, 


Male $12.50, pair $20.00 
back guarantee. I. W. 





r iver, sw amp, 








for sale 
Fox 
and 
Cat- 
7-6 











‘started 2~ 
Good 
Wilson 


rabbit “and combination hunting 
hounds; shipped for trial. Write for free literature 
showing pictures. State dog interested. Kentucky Coon- 
hound Kennel, Paducah, — Kentucky as ant 
COON HUNTERS—KENTUCKY'S season on coons 
short. Have large size, three years old male hound, 
ast, true, steady. $15.00, ten days trial. J. N. Ryan, 
Murray . : 
WORLD'S LARGEST HOUND ) Kennels Offers: Quality 
Hunting Dogs, Sold Cheap. Trial Allowed; Literature 
Free. Dixie Kennels, Inc., B. S. Herrick, Illinois 
COON, <, OPOSSU M, SKUNK, Mink, Deer, Fox and Rab- 
bit Hounds, at sacrifice prices, the kind seldom offered. 
Guaranteed __ Cache River Kennel, Grand Chain, Tl! 
GREY HOU NDS 


REGISTERED. The kind you beat the 








cut 


























other fellow with. Breeding tells. Stocking, 904 Henne- 
pin, Minneapolis. Mi Minn a Se ee 
A FAST SILENT fur gitter, four yr. old wide Ranger, 
good tree Barker. 20 days’ trial B. Miller, Lynn 
trove, Ky i 7a ne 8 x 8-6 
FOX, ¢ ‘OON, AND rabbit hounds Golden pheasants 
bantams, and racing homing pigeons. W. E. Lecky, 
Holme ville, . Ohio : ey ead 
ar 00 BU Ys) MY 2 year old fullblooded coonhound, shipped 


.D. Free descriptic m. Brummett Kennels, Paducah, 


Ker meneks 


SPAYED FEMALE RABBIT hounds, $5.00 guaranteed, 

















OD Regal Kennels _Ovonto_ Falls Wis 
DE SE rR, Cc OON hound is and Varmint dogs. Shipper 
” Stephen Mar shall, Ark. 8-2 
TR. I Cc OON, SKUNK opossum hounds. Trial 
reasonable. _ Springfield, Mo 9-6 


Arthur Sampe 


Calif. 

SPRINGER SPANIELS: PUPPIES and adults from im- 
ported field trial stock. Guaranteed healthy and ready { to 

hunt. Green Valley Farm, Devon, Pa 


ment plan. Champion Comanche Ziegtield and Poh 
breeding. Shipped on approval. Fifteen dollars and u; 
with satisfaction guaranteed. Ten cents will bring phot 
and references. J. D. Furcht, Gooding, Idaho. 








SPRINGERS LN TRAINING for Fall. All ages and — 
_Also Broods and pups. State your wants. Kesterson’s 

Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington 5-6 

REGISTERED IRISH WATER Spaniels. Genuine top- 
knot, rat tails. Youngsters and thoroughly trained dogs 

Minnesota Kennels, Rush City, Minn. 

SPRINGER SPANIELS, RAISED in the open. Shipped « on 
approval. Guaranteed to hunt. Sprucedale Kennels, 

Duncansville, Pa. 

AMERICAN WATER and SUSSEX spaniels. 
Sturdy. Hunters, Springers of upland game. 








Registered 
Retrievers 





land or water. Driscoll Scanlan, Nashville. Illinois. 
50 SPRINGER AND COCKER spaniels. Two to eight 
months. Field or show, eligible. Ernest B. Stanley 


North Bennington, Vermont. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS: THE 

and Rabbits, hunters, retrievers. 
Fred Sheckler, Galion, Ohio 





ideal dogs for Vheasants 
Youngsters for sale 





COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES: EXCELLENT. Pedigree 
Ch. poe Manning strain. Charlotte Kennels, Sinclair- 
N. ¥ 





ville. 

COCKER SPANIELS: BLACK beauties, Sire Champion 
My Paul, Eligible, priced reasonable. Elwood Kennels 

916 East Chestnut Street, Louisville, Kentucky. -4 


EXPERIENCED workers 


SPRINGER SPANIELS: | ms 
John Stewart, Minot, 


partly trained youngsters. North 





Dakota. oa 

SPRINGER AND COCKER Spaniels. Registered and 
Innoculated. Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn. 

IRISH SPANIELS. GENUINE 4 month. Reasonable. 
Dr. Wilson, 2486 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio 





EXCEPTIONAL SPRINGER SPANIELS from field train- 
ed parents. R. Scheunert, North Redwood, Minn. 











COCKERS, REG ISTE RED, GOLDEN . Buffs, fi five months, 
$20.00. Excellent strain. Essendale Kennels, Mus 
kegon, Michigan. - 
Mr. and Mrs 

12-12 


_ Minn. 
offer 


spines SPANIELS our Specialty. 
. Watson, Smiths Mill, 
ae ey RANGE KENNELS 
Sutherland, Livingston, Mont 
FOR SPRINGERS THAT will hunt this | 
Write. Tarhe Farms, Bucyrus, Ohio 


SPRINGERS—RAISED IN the . woods 





select t Springers. L. 





sonable 


Fall, rea 











Setters, beagles 








A. Tate, R. 3. Erie. Pa. 
CURLIES REGISTERED BLAC K Cocker Spaniel woviee 
Dugger's Kennel, La Junta, Colo. 3 





“I have been advertising in 
OUTDOOR LIFE for twelve 
years, and find it very satis- 
factory. And I am sure that 





with the increased circulation, 
especially on newsstand, that 
future advertisers cannot fail _ 
to get results. OUTDOOR LIFE 
is read by the very best of 


| Springer Spanielsforhunting.” 
—JOHNSTEWART,Minot,N.D. 








CHESAPEAKES & LABRADORS 
LABRADOR RETRIEVERS FOR sale 
Black. John Weimer, Seventh Street, 
rado Springs. Colorado se ay ‘. 
FOR SALE. LABRADOR pi puppies , ix and nine months old. 
Write Dr. _Lugar, | Y akima, — Was miagten for_particulars 
LABRADOR RETRIEVER BITCHES Youngster 
puppies. G. Bertsch, Glasgow, Montana. 
BEST REGISTERED CHESAPEAKES 
Harry Faber, Mitchell, South Dakota. 


CHESAPEAKES: HAD FOUR Firsts at Kansas City Show. 
Pups, dogs—$10.00 ) up. Leonard Gaston, Madrid, lowa 
EXCELLENT TRAINED LABRADOR hunting dog. Write 
Robert Muzzy, Lisbon, N. D. 
__AIREDALES 


Male and female. 
Broadmoor, Colo- 











and 
8-3 





rs. 
. 6 


~ Real 


" worke 



























TRAINED RABBIT AND Beagle hounds. 


Cold Spring, _Ky. 


FIFTY HIG Hq 


hounds. Cheap trial. 


HIGH CLASS F ARM 
Kennel Baldwyn, Mis 


3 COON, OPOSSTM, SKI NK ch ounds. 
tirchler, R. 9 _Rox 70 _Springfield 


COONDOG PUPS, $10.00 PATR. Bluetick, nic 
$15.00. Earl rl Hill, J Jones boro Ark. 


SPORTSMEN BE AG GLI R ABBIT 
M. Raublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


Ed Leichtle 
9-2 





Beagles and fox 


_ Dotterer, 


rabbit 
Shane aville 


cL ASS coon 
_P 





raised rabbit hounds. Grisham's 


Re al dogs. Anton 
Mo 9 





nicely started, 


coonhounds, 





broken. 
8-4 








THREE STRAIGHT COON ae $100.00 each. Leon 
Runninger, Shanesville, Pa. 





REGISTERED AIREDALE, f qpupples for hunters, watch- 
dogs and companions. $15.00 to $25.00 each. Satisfac- 
tien, safe delivery guaranteed. Lawrence Gartner, Lexing- 


ton, Ohio Jan. *36 





25 YEARS BREEDING AIREDALES, safest, most de 
pendaiie. Registered puppies cheap. Geo. Harker, San 
Fernando, Calif. 





DOG TRAINING, EQUIP., ETC. 


NICKEL SILVER DOG collar nameplates with any n ame 
and ad ie ee amped plainly 20¢ each, six $1. Rivets 








ENGLISH SETTERS—BEAUTIFULLY Marked, Far: 
raised Puppies and trained dogs, Bred from natural r 
trieving, hunting strain, write for list. Paul Eddy, Howard 

Lake, Minnesota. : 

ROCK HOLLOW KENNEL offers an extra fine litter of 
100 percent Llewellyn puppies. The pride of our kenn« 

Priced reasonable. Rock Hollow Kennel, McArthur, r, Oh 

LEAVING BIRD COU NTRY.  Sacrific ing high cla 
pointer, forty dollars. Browning automatic sixteen gaug: 

thirty-five dollars. E. Herrick, Natchitoches, La, _ 

GORDON SETTER PUPPIES. 3-4 Months. Best Im- 
ported and Domestic Bloodlines. $15.00 C.0.D. Paper 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, Illinoi 

ENGLISH SETTER, ENGLISH Pointer, German Short 
hair youngsters. Choice bloodlines. Write wants. 

view Kennels, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 




















Lak« 


GERMAN POINTERS; TWO Year Female $45.00. I Pup 
pies ready to hunt $20. 00—Also Drahthaar. Shorthair 
Kennels, Bennington, Nebr. 
GERMAN SHORTHAIR PAPERED puppies, hunting 
strain. $15.00 and $20.00, solid and tiger colors. O. R 
Green, Hattiesburg. Miss. 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPP IES, ¥ 
greed, $10. Write for information. 
Mt. Gilead, O . ae 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPS—Mohawk 
breeding. a grouse dogs. Papers. 
Edwards, N 
IRISH oe eT 
dogs. Beautiful puppies; started yearlings, show type: 
some thoroughly trained. Skyline Kennels, Bergen, N. ¥ 
SEVERAL TRAINED, REGISTERED English setter 
$50-$250. Championship bloodlines. Alton Tozier, Ber- 
wick, Maine. 8 











whelped | June “9, ped 
Chester Galleher 





Paliacho, Gunner, 
Ward Stammer 





championship dual ty pe 

















IRISH SETTERS, ALSO springer pups, eligible. Males 
$15, females $10. Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. _ 
LLEWELLYN SETTER PUPS: Very bes t, reasonal 


Write, Adolph Weihe 


BEAGLES 
RABBIT MINDED AKC BEAGLES of pleasing indivi 
uality and illustrious ancestry Prepotent studs, d 
dend producing bred bitches, trained gun dogs, derbi 
with a future. Catalog, sales list 10c. Hermosa Vi 
Farm, Bannock, Ohio. 7 
THOROUGHBRED BEAGLES, 


Arlington, Minn 


eligible. 














PUPS. Young Dogs 














broken dogs. W 4 mated pairs. Trial given. Samu 
Heiney, Holtwood, 

BEAGLE PUPS: aKG Litter, registered. Field, breeding 
Males $8.50, females $7.50. "Leo Hofman n, Lapeer, Mir 
REGISTERED BEAGLE PUPPIES. Sapper Dispatch 

__ blood. Wis sler Beagles. Euoraiie Md 
BEAGLES. CH. BRED PUPS & Matured stock. _ Maps 


Centerburg, Ohio. : 
PUREBRED REGISTERED: 
$12.50 up. Hopewell 1 Beagles, Tiffin, ¢ Oo 4-6 
BEAGLE PUPS. MALES $8.50, Females, $7.50. Fi 
toyd, Millersburg, Ohio. ie 5: 7 
BE AG LES--WHITE & COLORED Collies. Cir. fr 
_Game-Getter ter Beagies, | Hastings, N. Y 
30 BE AGLES BROKE, also starters trial. John Grenewa 
73 East Poplar, York, Penna. 
MISC. _ DOGS 
FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, Tenn., offers for sale hig 
class “coamheunds and combination hunters, setters and 
pointers sold on trial. Also time payment privilege. Get 
our prices before you buy. 


Beagie Kennels, 
BEAGLE PUPPIES — 






































SPORTSMEN: 200 POINTERS, SETTERS, straight 
cooners, combination hunters, rabbit and fox hour 

cheap, list free. Bomeey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, | 

KIMPORT KENNELS, E. E. ROSS, Pocatello, Ida! 
Setters, Pointers, TE, Best of breeding. D 


trained. Puppies for sale. 


PEDIGREED DALMATIAN (¢ 





(COAC H), W Wirehaired T 








riers, and White Collie Pups. Regal Kennels, Neva 
Ohio 7 
BE AGLES, RABBITHOUNDS, BROKEN. Trial. | K 
nel located near Seven-Valleys. Guy Werner, Han 





Junction, Pa. 
WELL-BROKEN SETTERS. Pointers 
Chesapeakes. Also fine pups—pedigreed. 
Kennels, Atlantic, Towa 
DACHSHUND PUPPIES, 
burg stock. None better. 
nels. Versailles, Ohio. 
QUALITY DOBERMAN PINSCHER and German §! 
hair Puppies; inest breeding, Eligible. Lake 
Kennels, Sturgeon Bay, W 
PUREBRED, LONGNOSE D COLLIE 
Columbus, ‘Ohio, 1 Route One. _ 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED ST. | 
Herbert Hoban, J Jr., Waldron, In 


DACHSHUNDS, SPRINGER SP Sa aa W 


Irish Spani 
Thorought 





Winners, Gr 
Dachshund K 


PARENTS. | 
Send stamp. 








5 pups—c ips—Caleb Hot t 


= ERNARD pul pupI 














Foxterriers. Stamp. Brogden. _ Ru h_Lake, Wis. _ 
REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES. $15.00 i 
up. R. J. Toews, Mountain Lake. Minn. Y 
ENGLISH BULLDOG PUPPIES. Catalog 10 cts. C! 
lenger_ Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio. 





GREAT DANES 




















free. B. F. O’Kelley, Maysville. Ga. REGISTERABLE PUPPIES. Brindles. Fawns. Reas 

BUY YOUR DOG a new house. We can sell you a modern able. Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colora 
dog house for less than you pay for the lumber. Send for — a 

circular. Comrade Dog Houses, Galion, Ohio. TERRIERS 

WIREHAIRED FOX TERRIERS. Youngsters for show. IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire ha 
sport guard or companion, Attractive and stylish. Fred fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters of 

Sheckler, Galion, Ohio, guards. Alba Elkins, Route 1, Kokomo, Indiana. 
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FLYFISHERMEN: NO TWO of us fish alike but good 
lures help. I caught 2500 keepers—trout, bass, pan 
fish—last summer on my lures. Over 300 one day on 
the “‘Fuzzbug.’’ This bug is the Floatingest fishgetter I 
ever used and sells direct, 8 for $1.00. Let's get ac- 
quainted. Ray Snider, fisherman, Lake Lucerne, Cha- 
grin Falls, Ohio. 
REDWATER FISHWORMS—MORE active, attractive, 
lives longer, catches more fish. KEEP indefinitely. 
Fifty and food 35c coin. Distributors wanted. Superior 
Zait Co., Lynwood, California. 4-6 





| 


aon ae | 


FREE SAMPLE SNAPSHOTS, Send two negatives and 

this ad for two of the new Panelart Embossed Snap 
shots delivered in individual album form. Neat, attractive, 
convenient. Rolls same style 25c. Reprints 3c. Make your 
next order Panelart. 119-V, Rockford, Ill. 


FELLOW SPORTSMEN; WE develop and print any size 
kodak film and make you one 5x7 enlargement of the 

best negative for only 25¢ (coin). Reprints 3c each. 

Glossy enlargements 5x7, 10c each or three for 25c. Good 

werk, Prompt service, LaCrosse Film Service, LaCrosse, 
is. 








FOOL THE FISH with Fletcher's Famous Leaders. They 
can’t see them! Secret Process. Sample 25c.. Dealers 
Wanted. Fletcher-Fletcher, 1796 N. Lake, Pasadena, Calif. 
MAKE YOUR FLIES and repair your rods by modern 
methods with up to the minute Thompson Tackletools. 
. H. Thompson, 335 Walnut Avenue, Elgin, Illinois. 
FLY-TYERS AND ANGLERS: Finest line fly-tying ma- 
terials. Flies, bass bugs, imported gut, tackle. Rea- 
sonable. Catalog free. Rockland Tackle Shop, Hillburn, 
N. Y. 











CATCH MORE FISH by using my original ‘‘combina- 
tion’’ method, 50c. Legal. Charles Mead, 1468 Hol- 

brook Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

SINKER MOLDS—MAKE your own sinkers and always 
have enough. Free folder. Reading Instrument Co., 

Box 78, Reading, Pa. 

MATERIALS AND INSTRUCTIONS for making ten 
Bucktail flies, 30 cents. Truman Crocker, Glenwood, 

Oregon. 

FLYFISHERMAN! 15 BASS, DRY_ Trout Flies, $1.00. 
Regular $3.00. Specify size. Three Samples, 25c. 

Ken Hansell, 3205 Chicago Ave., Minneapolis. 

HAND BUILT Ts RODS. Write for detailed 
specification blank. L. D. Byrd, Biloxi, Mississippi. 
FISHERMEN; FLYMAKERS! CATALOG. Flies. Ma- 
terials. Harry Darbee, Livingston Manor, N. Y. 4-6 
COMPLETE LINE FLY Tying materials. Prices rr 
Work Fly Company, Pueblo, Colo. 6- 























_ jHEST QUALITY a _ Tying Material. Gsiaienwa, 
C. Dette, Roscoe, N. 7-3 











OND I. ad 


MOUNTAIN QUAIL—AMERICA’'S most beautiful par- 
tridge. Also Chukor partridges, ruffed and blue grouse. 

R. M. Holmes, Molalla, Oregon. 

RAISE ANGORA WOOL Rabbits. Wool brings $3 to $6 
lb. Wool Samples, catalogue, Information 10c. Clay 

Farms, Dept. OL. Sharon, Wash. 

5000 BIRDS. ALL KINDS, Parakeets, Love Birds, Ca- 
naries, Mandarin Ducks, etc. Bird Farm, 16th St., 

Santa Monica, Calif. 

PHEASANTS: MANY VARIETIES for immediate de- 
livery. Young and adult. Springborn’s Game Farm, 

2661 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

DARK GREY RACCOON Youngsters. The finest of pets. 
Also Muskrat youngsters for stocking your worthless pond, 

slough or stream. LaBar’s Fur Farm, Austin, Minnesota. 

RAISE FROGS FOR US! We supply stock and buy what 
you raise. Backyard ponds start you. American Frog 

Canning Company (136-8), New Orleans, Louisiana, 

RINGNECKS—1 500 FIELD REARED, healthy stock. 
Gravel Run Game Farm, Saegerstown, Pa. 9-2 

CANADA GEESE, PAIR $9.00. Blue geese, pheasants. 
Coates Game Farm, Meadville, Missouri, 

CLOSING OUT HALF price: Fitch, fancy pigeons. Brose, 
Pipestone, Minn. 

KACCOONS—HIGH GRADE genuine black cubs. Rea- 
sonable. Elbert Bantz, Albany, Ind. 

FOR SALE—FERRETS, large or small lots. Write for 
prices. W. H. Campbell, R. 3, New London, Ohio. 8-3 

PHEASANTS, RINGNECK, MUTANTS, young stock. 
Monas stery _Game Farm, Peosta, Iowa. 
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BIGGEST $1.00 BUY! Seven clearly written, profusely 

illustrated books, Free Diploma. Our COMPLETE $15.00 
Home Course on ‘mounting Birds, Animals, Fish; Tan- 
ning, Making Novelties. $1.00 pays EVERYTHING. 
Guaranteed as fine if not finer than any, regardless of 
price. Send $1.00 today. Schmidt School of Taxidermy, 
Box 1246C, Memphis, Tennessee. 

UNC LAIMED MOUNTED DEER HEADS, 4-5-6 points 
$6.50; Moose Horns medium $12, Deer horns $1.95; 
Hawk, Partridge, Squirrel $2.95 each. Rugs 
Fox, Deer, Cub Bear $9.50. Eyes, bodies, shields, head 
forms, Deer — $2.95 up. Hofmann, 989 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N 8-6 
LEARN Tix DERNY. Book complete. One Dollar. 
Glass Eyes, Taxidermist Supplies, Tools, Bird Bodies, 
Head Forms and Panels. Catalog Free. Schoepfer Studio, 

1 West 32nd St., New York. Yee. °35 
EXPERT MOUNTING. WE make and use paper forms. 
Prices and photos free. A. Vela, taxidermist and tan- 
ver. Jackson, California. 9-3 
T \XIDERMISTS SEEKING TAXIDERMIAL informa 
n read ‘‘Modern Taxidermist Magazine,’’ Greenfield 
Center, N. Y. Sample 10¢, year $1.00. 
TAXIDERMIST’S, FURRIERS SUPPLIES of every de- 
p ription. Catalog 112. Paul Miller, Comeentee, 
sn, ov. 35 
MAKING CHOKERS, FOX, coyote, $6 complete. Strange 
. xidermy, Clarkston, Was hington. 4- 
FREE CATALOG: EYES, shields, forms, all supplies. 
Rockbottom prices. Taxidermic Manufacturers, Mem- 
enn. 


























WANTED—DEER TAILS, hides, caribou scalps. Hof- 
__ mann, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 8-6 





INCOME From your camera instead of expense. Low cost 
home course teaches you to make photographs for mag 
azines, newspapers, advertisers. Tremendous demand. Earn 
good money wherever you live. Free books. Universal 
Photographers, Dept. D; 10 West 33rd St., New York. 1-9 
COLORED ENLARGEMENT WITH each film developed— 
a@ professional enlargement painted in oils and eight 
Gloss- tone prints, DeLuxe finish, guaranteed not to fade, 
25c. Super Quality-Speedy Service-Satisfaction or money 
refunded. LaCrosse Film Company, LaCrosse, Wis. 
MAKE MONEY IN Photography. Learn quickly at home. 
Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like it. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. American School of eee > 
Dept. 128-B, 3601 Michigan Avenue, chicago. 6 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. TWO snappy prints each 5 
negative 25c coin, reprints 3c, over twenty reprints 22 
each. Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. Where the west 
begins. 
FREE TWO BEAUTIFUL Silvertone enlargements with 
film developed including 8 Silvertone prints. 25c coin. 
New Deal Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 
EIGHT GUARANTEED PRINTS and two professional 
double weight enlargements. 25c. Perfect Film Service, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 5- 12 
FILMS DEVELOPED. ANY size. 25c coin, including 2 
enlargements. Century Photo Service, Box 829, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. Jan. °36 
FILMS DEVELOPED, 25c coin. Two 5x7 Enlargements, 
8 High Gloss Never Fade Prints. Club Photo-Service, 
La Crosse, Wis. 6- 
TWO PROFESSIONAL DOUBLE WEIGHT enlargements 
and eight guaranteed prints. 25c. Mays Photo _ 
LaCrosse, Wis. 12 
TAKE AND SHOW your own movies. Projectors, i 60 
up. Films 35c up. Free 16mm lists. Home Movies, 
Box _32-L, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
TWO 5x7 PROFESSIONAL ENLARGEMENTS with each 
film 25e. ase Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis 
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MINNESOTA WILD "RICE SEED—Write for special 
prices, Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitken, 

Minnesota, Nov. °35 

FOLDING DUCK, OWL, Crow Decoys. Cheap! Write 
Reynolds Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 4-6 

OLT’S FAMOUS DUCK, Crow, Hawk Callers. $1.0 00 each. 
All three $2.50. Philip Olt, Pekin, Illinois 7-6 

















W INC HESTER M21 DOUBLES, 











Arms | 
on 
% Price! Brand New! 
12 Ga. 30” mod., full, 20 Ga, 28” mod., full, $36.45. 
12 Ga. Automatic Ejectors $41.45, New! Benjamin Air 
Pistol. Powerful, accurate. Calibers .177, .22, $6.75 post- 
paid. H & R Sportsman Revolver, Hi- ‘Standard 22 Cal. 
Automatic Pistols. Special Prices! J. Warshal & Sons, 
1014 Ist, Seattle, Wn, 


12 WINCHESTER REPEATER $16.00: 10 WINCHES- 
_ TER, very fine $25.00; 2 Richards doubles, $7.00 & 
$9.00; 32/40 Winchester single shot, very fine $15.00; 410 
Stevens Auto. Pistol 12% inch barrel, (new) $9.00; 22 
Police Positive $15.00; 38 Colts, $12.00; 44 Smith & 
Wesson, $8.00. List of more than 100 guns, parts, tools, 
etc. for stamp. A. W. English, Portage, Wis. 


CLOSING OUT OUR GUN BUSINESS. Chance of a 

lifetime to pick up a high-grade gun at less than cost. 
Our Ovr/Unda trap and field, 3-bbl. guns, double rifles 
and DeLuxe magazine rifles must be sold. Send stamp for 


list. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 278 Broadway, Lynn, —~, 
3-15 














BROWNING OVER AND _ under Shotgun, New! Twin 

Single Triggers ($69.75 postpaid). Parker AHE 
Grade, 20 Ga. 32” full and modified, $250.00. Parker 
DHE Grade, 16 Ga, 32” full, $95.00. Both Excellent! 
J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle, Wn. 


A COMPLETE TRAINING course in revolver marksman- 

ship. Bair’s Revolver Manual will positively improve 
your shooting, or your money refunded. Illustrated. Pocket 
size. $.50 postpaid. National Rifle Association. 880 Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE: for accurate shooting get 
Yankee straight line reloading tools, bullet moulds, swag- 
ing dies, cup forming dies. Gun repairs, remodeling and 
special shells, sights fitted, Let us know your wants. Yankee 
Specialty Company, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 7-6 
WHY NOT OWN one of the finest Heo made? The New 
Sedgley Springfield Sporter, Cal, 06, 22 Hornet, .25 
Roberts, 7 other calibers. Special Prices’ 10% discount 
on Lyman, Pacific, Redfield, Marbles, King Sights. J. 
Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle, Wn. 
PROTECT YOUR HOME. . . Hand made officers black- 
jacks. Value $3.50, Special $1.10. Send dime for New 
Catalog No. 9 of used, antique and modern firearms. Public 
bist de Loan Company, 13 South 16th Street, Philadel- 
phia a 
EXTRA BIG VALUE—15 High-grade imported side ejec- 
tor triple lock revolvers, using 44 Special or Russian 
cartridges, 6” blue square butt, very rare, brand new; 
$12.00. HUDSON, L-52, Warren Street, New York. 
SAVAGE 23D HORNET, with 438 Lyman ocape, % min 
click mount, pad, sling. Ideal reloading tool no. 3. Ex 
pander, resizer. Outfit cost $75.00. Will take $45.00. W ill 
trade for 250 Savage, 25 Roberts. Gun crank condition. Dr, 
Philbrick, Ericson, Nebraska. 


























EXTRA SPECIAL .32 SHORT Colt cartridges, black 
_ powder, for H. & R., Iver Johnson, S&W, Colt and others, 
$1.00 per hundred, $7.00 thousand. HUDSON, L-52, 
Warren Street, New York. 





L ATE ST RIFLE SCOOPS! Lyman 22 Jr. 2 24%, i> 25. 
‘Wee'’ Weaver 3X, $7.70, Mossberg 4X, $7.5 

er 3-30, $22.50, New Noske ‘‘Mascot’’ ax 33.30 

Postpaid. J Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle, Wh. 











GUARANTEED—MIDGET ENGLISH Call Ducks, Can- 
ada geese, trained decoys. Paul Leib, Anna, Ill. 9-3 
SMALL ENGLISH CALLS: C€.0.D., $3.00 pair, $4.50 
trio, trained with flyers. Mallards $1.00 each. Cana 
dian Geese $10.00 pair, very gentle. C. G. Coffman, 
Carthage, Ill. 9-3 
CEDAR FEEDING DUCK decoys one is all you need. 
Write for circular. Rex Decoy Co., 1050 West 30, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 9-3 
OUTDOOR LIFE ADVERTISERS have what you need. 
heir business is supplying the wants of outdoor men 
like yourself. Before you go on your trip, get in touch 
with them. 


—- Amtique Firearms 


] 














RARE BARGAINS! ANTIQUE shotguns, rifles and pistols. 
Stamp for list. HUDSON, L-52, Warren Street, New 

York. 

BLUNDERBUSSES. MATCHLOCKS. FLINTLOCKS. 
Revolutionary. Indian, Civil War Guns. Dueling Pistols, 

Feupperpenes. PHOTOLIST 10c R. Heike, Rutland, Illinois. 
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LATEST VALUES! WINC HESTER | 454, all calibers 
$47.95, Remington 308, cal. 30 .257 Roberts, 
$45.25. Winchester M69 22 arena, Peep Sights 






>. 
($11.50 posteeldh. Remington M24 22 Long Rifle Au 
tomatic $21.45, Remington M34 22 Repeater $10.95. 
Free List! J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle, Wn. 


$800.00 FRENCH “GUYOT’’, DOUBLE shotgun, 12/30, 

both full choke, 6% lbs., automatic ejectors; elabo- 
rately engraved. Perfect condition throughout. Straight 
stock, $165.00. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 


FACTORY rebluing now easy at home. Get 50c bottle 
Permablue. Non-paint. Guaranteed. Gunsmiths’ favorite. 
PERMABLUE CO., Dept. 104, Davenport, Iowa. 4-6 


TELESCOPES, BINOCULARS, LOWEST prices. Optical 
catalog free. Brownscope Company, 234 Fifth Avenue, 

New York. 

B AKER BATAVIA LEADER, double shotguns, 12/30 and 
16/28 only. NEW, $21.00 each. HUDSON, L-53 

Warren Street, New York. 

















ATTENTION! NEW CATALOG NO. 9. Send dime. 
Greatly reduced prices in all antique and modern fire- 

arms. Public Sport and Loan Company, 13 South 16th 

Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

“BIG BARGAIN” 380 ONLY! Brand New Winchester 
Hand Traps. Regular price $2.00. Special while they last 

60c each. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 


MAGAZINE PLUGS FOR all pump and automatic shot- 
guns, made of light, nonrustable metal. Delivered in 

U. S., 50c. Pat. pending. E. Stofer, 322 Shukert Bldg., 

Kansas City, Mo 

COPPER COATED .22 W.R.F. Lesmoke cartridges, extra 
special, $4.00 per thousand. % million cartridges, stamp 

for list. HUDSON, L-52, Warren Street, New York. 


FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL Pads. $1.00 postpaid. You 
save $2.25. Send outline of gun butt. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Incor Mfg. Company, Terminal Bldg., Youngs- 
town Ohio. 
CLOSING “OUT 328 pairs slightly imperfect assorted pearl 
handles for Colt or Smith & Wesson revolvers. State 
models wanted. HUDSON, L-52, Warren Street, New York. 
TARGET SHOOTERS! —y and what goes with them. 
Send l5e for new catalogue. Money refunded first pur- 
chase. Westchester Trading Post, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


.88 COLT AUTO. CARTRIDGES, Remington for Super, 
Pocket and Military Colts, $2.00 per hundred; $17.50 per 
thousand. HUDSON, L-52, Warren Street, New York. 


VERY FINE GOLD inlaid Cashmore shotgun, 12-28-7%, 
price $350. Leonard Carleton, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota, 


PEARL and IVORY GRIPS for your gun, plain or check- 
ered, special quotations, state model. HUDSON, L-52, 

Warren Street, New York. 

22 REISING AUTOMATIC $22.50; 8 mm German In- 
fantry Mauser $12.50; 30 cal. Mauser Pistol Carbine; 

12 ga Rifle Breech Loading. Natalish, Stockbridge, Mas- 


sachusetts 






































SPECIAL SALE ON 45/70 Government cartridges, black 
powder, $3.00 per hundred. HUDSON, L-52, Warren 

Street, New York 

RIFLE TELESCOPE SIGHTS: telescope mounts. (List 
3c) Knight, Box 294, Seneca Falls, N. Feb. ’36 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT CARTRIDGES $2.25 per 
hundred: 30/06 Springfield. Stamp for list % million 
cartridges. HUDSON, L-52, Warren Street, New York. 











CARTRIDGES: 25-20; 25-25; 401; 44-77. $3.00 per 100. 
S. N. Reel, 3786 44th St. 3 * Diego, Cal. 


REMINGTON—THIRTY-FIVE CALIBER, Auto-Loading, 
like new. Forty eight fifty. Mac’s Kennels, Norton, Kans. 





Ww. C. SCOTT, DOUBLE barrel Duck Gun, 12/32 full 
choke, automatic ejectors, perfect condition; $65.00 
cash. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 


25/20 WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES, BLACK powder, 
$12.00 per thousand. HUDSON, L-52, Warren Street, 
New York. 





P PER FORMS, EAR Liners. Deer Heads, Bird Bodies, 

- juirrels, Glass Eyes. Arthur C. Birch, Coldwater N. Y. 

LEARN TAXIDERMY FIVE courses. Blue Beaver Tax- 
idermy School, Lemont, Ilis 

ANYTHING OF USE to sportsmen finds a ready sale in 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 














SPECIAL DISCOUNT ON guns and sporting goods. Illus- 
trated catalog, dime. Refunded first order. Zeppelin 
Arms Company, Dept. 9, East Akron, Ohio. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION must be bought from reliable 
dealers. OUTOOR LIFE advertisers furnish references, 
Patronize them. 





BIG BARGAIN .35 S&W AUTO. Castel tnes don se 
$1.75 per hundred, $14.00 thousand. HUD L-52 
Warren Street, New York, 





GENUINE U. 8. ARMY live leather slings, new, 14e 
postpaid 85c each. HUDSON, L-52, Warren Street, New 
York. 
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Beat and Camping Equipment 




















SLEEPING BAGS! Dires to Sportsmen at FAC TORY 
PRICES. THE GRE ATEST SL LEP ING BAG VALUE 
IN AMERICA Northern Waterfowl Eiderdown-filled, 
arm, waterproof, wind-proof Improved Sleeping Bags. 
Special Features, air-mattress pockets, side wall wind 
head flaps on shelter-half, compact, easy to handle. Made 
with 100” Talon Zipper can be opened for Robe. Made 
large end roomy for BIG MEN. Regular $35.00 value 
Special $18.95. Same Bag with Pure Oregon Virgin Wool 
filling Regular $15.00 Value, $9.95 Sleep in NA- 
TURE’'S OWN COVERING. Write for circular. Shipped 
(.0.D. Alaska Sleeping Bag Co., 1410 8S. W. Harrison 
St Portland, Oregon 
NEW KNEE COMFORT. My boot cushions will make 
the roughest surface as soft as a pillow. No more sore 
Knees. Guaranteed for the life of your boots. Easily ap- 
plied. Patent Pending. Post Paid one dollar. Proposition 
for Sporting Stores. R. H. Wolff, West Charles St., Hales 
Corners, Wis. 
LATEST BOAT SENSATION! 20-lb. Mead ‘‘Ki-Yak’’ 
napplest thing afloat. Assemble it easily from com- 
plete factory-cut kit; best buy RO the market. $6 Paddle 
now given with your Ki-Ya if you hurry! hurry! 
Kush 10e for Catalog ME ‘AD 6 ILIDE RS, 15 South Mar- 
ket, Dept. OC-9, Chicag 
CANOE GLUE—W Ace RP a +f adhesive, flexible % Ib. 
ean postpaid 50e Briggs, 3303 Richmond St., 
Phi' ‘ade* phia, Pa. Diect, ro dealers on quantity 7 3 





KY rv KS—-ALUMINUM FRAM EWORK Puncture-proof 
steeleoat hull. Non sinkable Ni m-capsiz. able Soats and 
Particulars. Ki- Boats, 


kits 


( ABANA TRAILERS STEEL ‘frame 
parts equipment. Carrs, DeLand, Florida 


MODE RN BOAT BLUEPRINTS. Illustrated 
lOe Blueprint c ompany, \ Ww ayne, Mic! 


Archery Sian 


Bow for $3.00, 
Particulars Free. 
Ne uth ¢ Carolina, 


~~ Mall run 
919 Hay's 


$3 275 00. c hassis, 





Literature e 








How 


— 


ANYONE CAN make an Archery 
will shoot an arrow 200 yards 
olby Box L966, Southern Pines, 


TOOLS FOR FEATHERNG $1.00. 
Port Oxford shafts 35c per Wayte, 


Park, Kalamazoo, Mich 


BEST ARCHERY BOWS—from the 
country W. L. King Woodworking 
Eugene 


E VERY THING 
$5.00. Hobson 


Ww 








Arrows 
doz. H. 





of the Yew 
1958 Onyx 


heart 
Shop, 


St Ore 





FINE archery Yew bow stave 


Lyons, Oregon 
SNARES; BATTS; scents; sno 
Complete trapping equipment. 


service. Write new catalogue. 
Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Maine 


IN tackle 








owshoes? ~Pack- 
Lowest prices; 
Howe Fur Com- 
7-6 
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baskets 

quickest 

pany, 








LIBERTY, N. Y.—OVER 50 years a Health Centre for 
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GET STEADY U.S. GOVERNMENT JOB, start $105 





























pulmonary conditions. High. Dry. 100 miles from New $175 month. Men-Women, age 18-53. Are you eligib! 
York. 1700 feet altitude. A group of private Health Cot- for examination? Get our Free Questionnaire—find out 
tages — under State Inspection offer ideal cure No obligations whatever. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420 
condition From $15.00 Weekly. Write for Booklet St. Louis, Mo. 2-1 
LIBERTY HEALTH COTTAGE ASSN., Liberty, N. Y. | GOVERNMENT JOBS, START $105-$175 month. Mer 
LAKESIDE FARM: SANDY beach, good fishing, hunting; women. Prepare now for next examinations. Experien 
on state highway; 30 acres, good 12-room house, usually unnecessary. Full particulars—list positions 
furnace, electricity available; good barn. $3850, part FREE. Write today sure. Franklin Institute, Dept. A6l 
down; pg. 20 great SUMMER-FALL goawe. Free. Rochester, N. Y 
. , -y 955. ~ = 
—— £.. Bun AF BE? MAKE $18.00 WEEKLY at home addressing cards ar 
$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry envelopes. Experience unnecessary. Start now. Complet 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish particulars send 1c. National Industries (OD-3) 17 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas Locust, Springfleld, Massachusetts 
Coy. Ranees. ‘6 | WANTED: NAMES OF men desiring outdoor job 
FREE HOMESTEADS. PIONEER'S paradise, where _ $700-$2400 year. Patrol pa tect game Writ 
precious minerals and rare furs are found. Map, loca immediately for details, MODE PRN INSTITUTE, M-1 
tion, description $1.00. Frank Thompson, Sheridan, Ore. Denver, Colo. - 
$00 ACRES, PARTLY CUT over, $600. Guy Crockett, | FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE $125-$175 month. Cabir 
Guilford, Maine. | Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rays 
HATCHET DUDE RANCH near Phoenix, fifteen guests, | Service B-1¢, Denver, Colorado 
big sacrifice, $7000. Terms. Box 278, Mesa, Arizona. 8-2 | CASH—-GATHERING COMMON weeds, roots, bark. De 
. - - — a. | ‘ 0c. t Agency, C ati May *3 
EACH MONTH OUTDOOR LIFE Is read by over 183,000 | —{at!8 10c._ International Agency, Cincinnati__ May 
active sportsmen, These men represent the finest buying | 
public that you can find in the outdoor fleld. They pay | Miseellaneous 
the price willingly for their equipment. Make them your 
customers by advertising now. For information, writ oo —- 
B. E CORVELL, Classified Advertising apergme -, 15 ARROWHEADS, SCALPING knife 98c. Lancehead 
ov TDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, Y Birdfpoint, WARPOINT, Drill, Scraper 98c. Spear 
—— as nacre a tn nt ea head, HOE, Pottery, Stunner 98c. Gempoint 38c. Phot 
Old Col list 10c. R. Heike, Rutland, Illinois. 
AN ILLUSTRATED “TRIP Through Hell’’ with the By 
mortal Dante. Interesting, educational. 25 Views 25 


$2000.00 FOR lc. WE PAY the World’s Highest Prices 

for old coins, and paper money. Large Cents up to 
$2000.00 each, Half cents $250.00, 1909 cent $10.00, 
Indian head cents $50.00, half dimes $150.00, 25c¢ be- 
fore 1873 $300.00, 50c¢ before 1879 $7590.00, silver dol- 
lars before 1874 $2500.00, gold dollars $1000.00, trade 
dollars $250.00, 1822 $5 gold $5000.00, old paper 
money $26.00, encased postage stamps $12.00, certain for- 


eign coin $150.00, etce., send dime for large illustrated 
list before sending coins. Romanocoinshop, Dept. 566, 
Springfield, Mass 9-6 














Richard Supply Company, Dept. A., 125-12th, Augusta, 


Georgia, 














PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best _ result 
Promptness assured. Booklet free Watson E | 

man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Wa asl hingte m, D. C. 11-12 

HUNTER WISHES TO meet anc other, "object Safari, Ind 
China. Tiger, Sladang. Travel Tourist Ship. Addres 

“‘Saigon’’, Outdoor Life. 

FREE BOOK “HOW TO KNOW SONGBIRDS” with | 


























- on — . 7 " : bscription. Send only 50c. American 
$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep all old month trial su ~ 
money. Get posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin Freeman, Box 1758, Girard, an Pe irae 
Value Book. 4x6. Guaranteed Buying and Selling = WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS, songs. MMM Publishers, 
Coin Exchange, Box 15, Le Roy, N. Y. -6 Studio Bidg., Portland, Ore 
KENTUCKY; MARYLAND; TEXAS Commemorative $%. | GINSENG SEED 1,000—T5c. 50 plants $1.75. Plant 
$1.50 each; 2e piece and catalogue 10c. Buying list ing Guide. F. Collins, B626, Viola, Iowa. tlh 
10 cents. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING FOR MS for the Octobe 
issue, which es on sale September 15, close August 
UNITED STATES. Large cent, two-cent bronze, three- 16 pte ree Mgt | at ome te 4 clear ng the point. a 
cent nickel and barg - list, 25¢. Thirteen dates large | plainly written. All orders must be accompanied by 1 
cents, $1.00. George P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine. 6-6 | mittance. Incidentally, why not take advantage of the 10 





Full information one 
OL, Altoona, Pa. 


1907 Indian head cents 
MATTICK, Dept. 


WE BUY 
dime (coin), 


liscount allowed on six consecutive ads? Address your a 
to: B. E. CORVELL, Classified Advertising Department 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., ew York, Y 


Alaskan Goats Aid Wounded Companion 


FTER years of living in remote spots 
little frequented by man, I am no 
longer easily astonished by any 

display of “almost human intelligence” 
on the part of wild animals. But I re- 
cently witnessed a performance of two 
Alaskan mountain goats, which did im- 
press me as an amazing example of de- 
votion and unselfish courage. 

An early freeze-up had caught Sam 
Roman and me short of food supplies 
and made it necessary for us to use our 
guns to replenish our larder. A big band 
of mountain goats ranged near the sum- 
mit of the rugged peak, which shot al- 
most straight up from the sea at Santa 
Ana Inlet, where our camp was made. 
Because of the arduous climb involved, 
the goats were seldom molested by man, 
but since one of those goats would sup- 
ply us with 200 lb. of much-needed 
meat, we tackled the ascent. 

The upended section of Alaska’s 
Cleveland Peninsula is tough going, 
even for a goat, and we were weary 
men when we came at last to a place 
where the well-worn trail of the flock 
wound along a narrow ledge in the shad- 
ow of a granite cliff. Following this, 
we soon came into rifle range of our 
first goats. 

Three long-whiskered billies stood 
close together where the ledge widened 
slightly about 100 yd. ahead of us. Just 
beyond them the trail twisted abruptly 
out of sight around a shoulder of the 
cliff. We needed but one of them, so I 
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An Alaskan billy in typical goat country 


stood by while Sam smashed a .30 /40 home 
behind the foreleg of the smallest one. 

That goat dropped in his tracks, 
scarcely kicking, and the other two 
whisked out of sight around the corner 
of the cliff. We went forward without 
haste and had covered about half the 
distance to the fallen goat when it be- 
gan to struggle and heaved itself partly 
up onto its forelegs. We stopped and 
Sam had lifted his rifle for a finishing 


shot when the other two old billies came 
trotting back. 

Paying no heed to our near presence, 
they ranged themselves one on either 
side of their stricken brother, bent their 
knees and, lifting and pressing against 
his body, urged him to his feet. Too 
astonished to fire, we watched them 
move off with the wounded goat be- 
tween them, leaning heavily toward him 
from either side and evidently support- 
ing most of his weight, while he sham- 
bled along with his legs flopping. 

After a moment, Sam slowly lowered 
his gun and to me incredulously. “Did 
we really see that, or are we still dizzy 
from the climb?” he asked. 

We hurried to the bend in the trail 
and again sighted the three nearing 
the crest of a little open ridge. But they 
were moving very slowly now and soon 
came to a stop while the one in the mid- 
dle slipped down to earth and lay mo- 
tionless. The other two turned broad- 
side to us, nosing at his still form. On 
the shoulder of one, I could see a bright 
red patch. 

The uninjured pair ignored our ap- 
proach until we had come quite near, 
then paced off in unhurried dignity. 

The other goat was stone dead when 
we reached him, and investigation dis- 
closed that Sam’s bullet had torn % in. 
off the lower point of his heart, yet those 
two rescuers had managed to move him 
a measured 322 yd. from the spot where 
he first fell!—Larry O’Conner. 
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SAVAGE QUALITY 


AT A MODERATE PRICE 
IN A BIRD, SKEET, OR 
TRAP GUN 


sportsman feels as he starts out for 
a day’s wing shooting is all the 
keener when the gun he packs is 
Savage-built. 


For he knows that the arm has what it takes 
to make the most of his skill. And he feels 
the pride of the true gun-lover in its hand- 
some, workmanlike appearance. Long ex- 
perience, skillful craftsmanship, and mod- 
ern manufacturing facilities are combined 
by Savage to produce real gun quality at 
mighty attractive prices. 


SAVAGE AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS 











eel 


Standard Design. 12 and 16 Gauge. Seven Models. 3 Shot 
$ and 5 Shot Models. Plugs furnished for the 5-shot models to 
4 50 limit capacity to 3 shots. Illustrated—Model 726. Selected 
American Walnut Stock. Full pistol grip. Checkered on grip 

and forend. Receiver channeled and matted in line of sight. 


FOX STERLINGWORTH DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUNS 


Built by Savage. 12, 16, 20 Gauge. All standard barrel lengths 
and borings. Famous Fox Mechanism—marvelously simple 
and positive in action. Stocks of selected American Walnut, 
handsomely checkered on pistol grip and forearm. 


FOX STERLINGWORTH SKEET and UPLAND GAME GUN 








4 


New straight grip model with 26” barrels, bored right skeet 
cylinder—left, quarter choke. A standard model with skeet 
boring and stock design heretofore available only in custom 
built guns. Other Fox models for trap and field shooting 
ranging upward in grade to the finest custom-built guns. 


Send coupon for descriptive literature 























The keen anticipation which every 
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SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept.515,Utica, N.Y. 

Kindly send descriptive literature on (check which) | 

() Savage Automatic () Fox Sterlingworth Shotguns 

Name ae 

a 

City. . State rl 
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KLEANBORF 


SHELLS HAVE THESE 6 FEATURES 


the test below, just ove of the Remington 
stamina tests. Soaked ... frozen... shot— 
yet every shell did its stuff. We’ve baked 
them, slung them about in wet canvas sacks, 


ET all the facts about Nitro Express 
Shot Shells and you'll get mere game 
this season. And by facts, we mean ballistic 
facts and field facts you can check with your 


Own gun. tested them under the most abnormal field 1. CORRUGATED BODY 
Point number one is BALANCED PAT- conditions. Yet they always come through 2. DOUBLE WETPROOI 

TERN. No thin spots. No dense centers. A with quick-flash getaway, full velocity, 3. PERFECT PELLETS 

balanced spread that gets the game at 40 smashing energy, and always BALANCED 4. SUPERIOR WADDING 


PATTERN at a// ranges! 5. STANDARD POWDER 


6. PATENTED KLEANBORE PRIMER 


yards, 60 yards—even at greater distances. 





In Nitro Express you get this uniformity 
with all the extra power and smash that 
have made these shells world famous. 
Point number two is stamina. Yes, Nitro 
Express Shells deliver the goods under ail 
shooting conditions. Look at the shells 
themselves. Note she special corrugated 
body. It’s tougher, stronger. Now look at 


Six more points are listed at the right. 
Check them. Compare them. Then buy a 
box of Nitro Express and test the shells 
themselves any way you wish. Their actual 
field performance ts the best reason of all! 
for you to SHOOT NITRO EXPRESS 
SHELLS THIS SEASON! Remington Arms 
Co.,Inc.,856 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport,Conn. 
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SOAKED IN 
WATER 


Not just dipped 
but submerged 
for hours. Now 
you'll see the 
value of the Dou- 
ble Wetproof 
Process given to 
alIKLEANBORE 


eu... cr 


FROZEN 
IN ICE 


And kept in solid 
cakes. Days later 
the shells are 
broken out of the 
ice. Every one 
perfect—no 
swelling, crack- 
ling, splitting. 






THEN SHOT 


The quick-action 
primer does its 
stuff. The Hi- 
Speed powder 
speeds the shot 
pellets on their 
way. Nitro Ex- 
press performs! 
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